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Special Mace to the Edition of 1895 

The few pages that follow are added to this volume 
for the purpose of giving to the teachers and parents of 
the present day a conJeuBed account of the initiatory 
jictioii that resulted in securing onr present school priv- 
ileges, lu tiieae pages we endeavor to make it manifest 
that for the gi-eat adrauee of interest in common 
schools of the present day over those of a half century 
ago we are very largely and primarily indebted to the 
«arnoet, judicious, and persistent efforts of the late Hor- 
ace Mann of Massachusetts, and Henry Barnard, of 
Couuecticnt. 

In reviewing the past we shall find that in times of 
■emergency, when unusual individual effort and influence 
were called for, the men were to be found who could 
jneet the demands. In our war with the mother coun- 
tiy, Washington, LaFayette, and others were ready for 
the emei'gency. In our civil war Lincoln and Grant 
were ready for the occasion. When the time came that 
rendered necessary a more speedy communication be- 
■tweeu civilized nations of the world, Cyrus W. Field was 
inilitced to give his time, energy and means to securing 
the ocean telegrftph, — a work that called for the strongest 
laith and most indomitable iierseverence. When almost 
superhuman effort was called for to airaken a needed 
interest in behalf of popular c4ucaUo"a, \\QVttAa'^J«»- 
«f Maasafhiisptts and Heury Baruarfl. ol CdM.ii.^iC'wa'oX 
wero ready for the great work, and by t\Le« M,\\.'Ott^»Sfc 
Uii) 
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energy and judicious labors they were instrumental 
awakening an interest and securing results which provf 
a, blessing to our counti-y. It is hoped that the few:! 
pages which follow may lead piirenta and youth to hoIdJ 
in grateful remembrance tlie names and worka of thesei 
men for the rich legacy which hus coma to na through^ 
their self-denying labors. 

In the early part of the present century our common 
schools were in a deplorahly low condition. School 
houses were ill-adapted for their use, often badly 
located, uncomfortably seated, without apparatus, and, 
with no proper provision for warming or ventilation. 
Incompetent teachers were too often employed, — men 
who had no true conception of the nature of the work 
entrusted them, and but little interest in their work 
beyond the meagre compensation received. Parental 
indifference and apathy were everywhere prevalent, and 
as might have been anticipated the general results were 
very unsatisfactory. It was under such circumstances, 
that a few individuals, by personal and organized effort, 
succeeded in bringing into the school work the services 
of two men whose pioneer labors in behalf of commoa 
schools are felt for good throughout our country, and 
should cause their memories to he cherished in all com- 
ing time as benefactors of their day and generation. 

In 1830 two associations were organized whose chief 
aims were to awaken public interest in schools and 
secure better teachers, and more and better school ap-^ 
oliauces and aids. These were, first, the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, which holds an annual meeting of 
three days continuance ; and, second, the Essex County 
(Mass.) Teachers' Association, which holds semi-annual 
meetings of two days each. There had been two or 
tijve abortive efforts to form such associations but the 
iiro designated "came to stay", and lot 64 •jeaife &« 
/lare been well sustained, ami the reauUa ol t\ic\t eftdi 
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W niid luflnencs Imve been extensive and higliiy satisfitc- 

U tory. By tliein the people liavo been enlightened, 

teacheva improved, and desired legislative action 

secnred. Of some of the resulte we propose briefly to 

irrite. 

lu 1837 intei-est in our common Bchoola was so 
increased that the legislature of Maseachusettg was in- 
duced to establish a Board of Edneatiou, to be com- 
posed of eight members, besides tlie Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governoi' — who were to be ex-o§icio mem- 
bers. This Board was duly organized iu May ISST, 
and was foituuate in securiug for its first secretary the 
late Horace Mann, who for eleven consecutive yeara 
performed the incumbent 
duties with great fidelity, 
earnestness and success. He 
liiid been au efficient mem- 
Ik'i- of the legal profession, 
but he entered upon the 
duties of this new office 
with a full determination to 
awaken a new interest in 
nouACBMAN^J behalf of common schools. 

He at once commenced visiting different sections of the 
State and lecturing on the stibject of popular educa- 
tion and the importanco of having good common 
schools. At the outset ho was almost disheartened by 
the iierfect indifference of the people in relation to 
jmblic schools. That some idea of the prevailing apathy 
at the time may be had we will give a few extracts from 
Mr. Mann's diary : 

PnTSWBLD. Oct. 3, 1837.*— "The (ky of shame is over, Ai 
30o*clocfc, the time apiwhilwi for lUu couvwiWuw.^tft. a.^"ro.^- 
yidu/il bad Ixvn iuto tlie i)liice. At \\M \ms.\. \\ ei^'i. «« Wsi 
bid Jtmile tlieirniiiicnmncc from otiitr lowiis -wVo wKiV %Cci«*v « 

neeting for teachers nud ottievs. 
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dozen others conatiluled tlie convenlion. In the forenooin 
tureil to nboiit it ilozen women tmiL ii few men, iinil imineiUiilcly 
after I got ihraiigb \hcj nil rlispersed like n Bock of birds that 
had been shot iuto." 

"In Bcikabire Uiey cxplaioeil anil excused the thinness of 
the mccling beciiiise the day wiis fnir, — in Northampton because 
It ivns stormy. The Inith lies iu the (lenrth or deiilh of ii 
in the subject. Thiit interest I nitist create. Not only Is thu 
eiiitice to be reared but its mulerials are lo be grown. Can I 
glow them ! That is the <iueslion, ' In part ' perhaps, may be 
the answer. Mine may be the labor and another's the honor." 

Oct. 1, 1839,— "To-day have had what must be called the- 
contention in Dolhani, — a meagre, spiiitless, discouraging af^r. i 
A tew present, and chilleil or choked by their own fewness.'' 

B.\RNST.\DLE, Sept. 84, 1839. — ' ' A miserable convention as (Ska 
well be conceived. If the Lord will I will : that is I will woi^ 
in this moral as well as phydeal sandbeoeh of a country until I 
can get some good things to grow out of it." 

Wei.lfleet, Sept. 15, 1840. — "A miserable, contemptible, ' 
deplorable convention. Du ariiving I found that not the slightest 
lliiog had been done by way of aiTangement, — absolutely 
nothing," 

Sept. 16, 1840.— "I passed through East.hnm, Orleans, and 
Brewster lo Dennla. Visited several schools and school houses, 
and found both schools and school bouses miserable. Ou the 
17th went to South Dennis to see if any interest could be found 
or inspired there. » • » Viriteil a school in which the intel' 
loctual eKercises were wrcti:hed in the extreme; returned anil' 
visited another in the afternoon with but little more satisfaction." 

Sept. 80. 1840. — "Had a meagre convention last week at 
Barre. Politics are the ' idol which the people have gone after, 
and the true gods must go without worship.' " 

Nov. 23, 1840. — "Went from Boston to Wnlpole yesterday, 
wiiero I had a meeting which must be called the county meeting, 
though the smallest and most discouraging I have bad i 
State. If I could allow aught to break down my spirit and hope 
it woidd be the manner in which these efforts lo arouse public ai 
teution seem to fail. Words, counsels, exhoilationg seem like 
siibstancm throwa into oa abyss." 
-^i would SU volumes to tell all tlint was oficoia"p\\^ei 
during Mr. Mann 's term oi service am\ U\e \aX>ofB qI V\« 
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successora. At the commencement of hia official term 
party spirit was every wliera prevalent, and engendered 
great bittei'uesa of feeling, and in view of tliis Mr. 
Jlanu made at the close of one of hia addressee the fol- 
lowing earnest and eloqneut plea for common Bchoola : 
"If tbure must beltislltiilioDs, nssociiLlions ami combinutlaos 
amon^t men 'wliose lenik'ncj is 1o titicnaiioa and discoi'd, to 
whet tUo nngry feelings of iniiividiiJila Bgninst ench ot.Uer, to 
tnuismit the conteutions of tbc old to tlic young nud to make the 

iesofthetleudam'viretotheliving;— if these things must 

lue to be in a land enliiiig iiself chiisiitin, let tbcro bo oue 
lustitiitinu, nt lenst. which ahnll be sncrcd from the nirnges of 
Ihe spirit ot party, oiio spot on the wiilo land iiiiblotted by the 
fiery breath of animosity. Let there he one nillyiug point. — Ihe 

ion achoo), — for a peaceful and hnnnonioua eoapernlioii nml 
fellowship, where all the good may join la the most becetieeut 
tabors. The young do not come luto life barbed and fnnged 
»gainBt each other. 

" The common achool la the ioetitiition which can receive and 
tmin up children in the elements of all good knowledge and of 
Tirtue, before Ihey arc subjeclcil lo the alienating competitions 

J. This institution is the greatest discovery ever miule by 
we repejit it — tAe eomrnon, sehool i» tlie gi-eatest dieeomi-y ever 
vuitle hg man. In two grand chnrocteristics It is Buperemirient 
over all others :— first, iti its universality, for it is caimcioua 
«iiOiigh to receive and cherish in Ita imreotal bosom every child 

lomes into the world ; — ami, second, la the timeliness of the 
old It proffers. — its early, seiisoaable supplies of counsel and 
guidance, maldng security to aniedate danger. Other social or- 
fanlzatlonB arc curative and remedial ; this is a prcventlvo nn<l 
D antidote. TJiey come 10 heal diseases and woituds ; lliU, lo 
tnake the physical ami moral frame Invidnerabie Lo them. Let 
tbo comniOD school tie expanded to Us capabilities, let ll be 
Vorlcetl with the efficiency of which it is suscepiible. and nlnc- 
(entlu of the crimes in the penal coda would become obsolete ; 
« long catalogue of hinnan ilia would bo nbi-idged ; men would 
walk more safely by day ; every pillow would ba VLW«iiS.ti-*\iSv*\c 
Jiyntgbt ; pmpiTiy, Hfenndchan^cletAiek\\)■Jtt*.\.xaQ¥.'=^va>»■■««■■- 
l); MlhuiU boiies respecling the f uUiro >jT\n\\VeQwi." 
In JS38 the legisSatm-e of Conncctvcwt esX^VOv^^ 

<i of mticatioa" for the puvposo o^ ws^^'^^^ 
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ail interest in education tliat wonlJ result iu tlie im- 
provement and elevation of common schools. Henry 
Barnard, LL. D., now living, was made its secretary, 
with a very meagre salary, and with no provision for 
an office or clerk,— bat he entered upon the duties of 
Jiis position witli a zeal and conviction that would tend 
to ensure success. * Of some of the special results ol 
his labora, and also of Mr, Mann's, we will write later. 
In both cases tlie ways to Buecess were full of obstacles 
that would have discouraged less earnest, confident and 
determined men. After two years the Oonuecticai 
legislature abolished the office of secretary. The Gov- 
ernor at the time, — Gov. Cleveland, — iu recommending 
its abolishment, said : — 

" From lime liuuiemoi'inl it lias been deemed b prtrt ot tbft^ 
obtigitiions wliicli coiniicteut uicu owed to society to attend t< 
tliese duties, iiml uo iuconveuiencc had ever bL'eo exiierienccfl, 
Uutil tlic Hpiiit of bcucvoleuce uud good will to men eliiUl ci 
to bum iu the hcnrts of our people-. I auticipate no diflicultj li 
following in the pnths of our fulhera," 

This was clearly taking the ground that the echooH 
were good enough simply because they had been, ea 
dnred by the fathers and grandfathers, — thus iguorid 
the duty of progressive action. Thongh the goveruor'r 



teacben lo be exaniiiiod and siiproved, and scbools to be rhlted tnlce ew 

I. Schools had been diactmtliiued durlus winter (or want ot fuel. 
3. Scbool houses were ^caerallyuEglecIed, und It would lis difficult, 
the oouQtrf dtstrlvts, to lliid a slnple model school us rexurded location, ooK- 
atmcUoii, Tcnlllatlon. and funilshbiK. 

i. There wea not a school in the State In which there was a uuKonul^ 
of teit-booka. 

s. The iirlraarybrBiichea were sadlynealecled. 
e. 77;e™ iFflSflnsat Jrregaiarityof atteudauce. 
^- A profound Biiatbj preralled In tlie vuWlo rotafl e™e™^^^.- 
'oarleiiliiK louiresslan that UotliiUfc eoiild bo doUB dt mviil. te Aow 
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recommendation wna followed, and Jlr, Barnard for a 
time retired to another field of labor, the otBce, after a 
year or two. was re-established. As a smothered Are is 
not always a qmnched fire and often "breaks out" with 
renewed force so it waa fonnd that the spirit awakened 
by Mr. Barnard ivaa only temporarily checked, but not 
quenched. Its influence went forth into all the laud, 
helping to awaken an interest that would secure better 
schools and more hearty cooperation. In advocating, 
in the legislature of 1839, the professional training of 
teachers, by establishing Normal schools and Teachers' 
Inatitntes, Mr. Baraard closed his speech in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

■'Though tbe prospect Is (lark I think 1 can see Ihe tlnwEing 
of a butter day on the moiintnin tops, and the youngest uiemtitr 
of this house, if he live to reach the age of the oldest, will see n 
Change pass over the public miad, and over public action, not 
only lu respect to the profeESioniU training of teachere, but tlie 
wljole subject of common schools. Old, dilapiilated school housea 
"Will give place to new, attractive and commodious structures, 
Toung cliililren will be universally placed under the care of nc- 
complisbed female teachers, and sucli teachers will he employed 
In every grade of schools as assistants, and in most country 
'Scbools as principals. A public school of a higher grade will re- 
ceive the older boys and girls, and the common school will no 
longer be reganteil ns common becniise it is ehe.ip, inferior and 
•ttended only by the poor and those who are indifferent to the 
education of their children, but common as the light and air, be 
cause its blessings are open to all and enjoyed by all. That day 
, will assiiredly come, and will bnng with it a train of rich bless 
lugs wUlcb will be felt in the ttold and workshop, and convert 
.»nay homes into circles of unfading smiles. For one 1 mean to 
etijoy the satisfaciioa of the laborer who will enter into the har- 
den." 

On leaving Oonnecticnt Dr. Barnard acce'pte.il^si'KO^'w 
office in Mhoih Ishiid. After laboring t\\Me-«v'Cn. ^\ftu.\. 
^^^aaaiL^e reeigned that lie might agmn \iovV. m C^ow 
^^^B^ Oa leaving he waa made t\^e Tec;\ii?\«vv\. 



Gome teetiinoiiials and, in itckiiowledgiug the same, . 
said ; — 

■' Tbu cause of ti'iie ediicBtfon, of ibe coinplcie cili?c?llon 
every Immnn being, n'ilUoiii regnril to tlic accidcnls of binli q 
fortune, is ivorlliy of Iho eoucculralion of all our jMJwers and, I 
need lie, of any sacrifice of lime, money aud labor wc may fe 
ciillcd to mnkii in its behalf. Eyct since tbc great Tcaclier cooJ 
dcsccndcil 10 dwell among mcu, lUc ])rogrcsa of Ibis cause h 
becD iipwani nud oiiwrntl, and ils f)ual triumpli bus bci^ lougel 
for anil prayed for, niid believed in by cvciy lover of 1]' 
And alibougb lliero is mucli Ibat is dark and dcpreafdug in Ul$ 
past and present condition of society, yet wbuu wo study UH 
natiu'e of ediicotiou and tbe neccssilies and eapabililios of Imi 
pravcmcnt all arotiud us, wftb Ike sure word of pi'ojibecy lu aot 
hands, and with the evidci;cc of what baa already bccu acconS 
idisbcd, tbe future rises bright and glorious before iia, aud i 
Its forehead is tbe morning atpr, tbc herald of a better day thi 
has yet davucd on our world. In Ibis sublime possiljility, oi 
in the sure woril of God, uiny we in our hours of doulrt, and d 
spondcDcy reassure our hope, sirciigtbcu our faith, aud contlt 
the unconquerable will. Tbe cause of educatiou caunot fall u 
less all tbe laws which have hitherto goverued tbe progrcsa ( 
society shall cease to operate and cbrislianiiy aliall prove 
fable and liberty a dreiuu. May wc all hasten on its final triuini 
by following tbe example of tbe great Teacher in doing accosl 
ing to our mcaus and opi'Orluuily, and may each try to deseri 
at the end of life tbe epitaph of one 'in whose death niHu him 
lost a friend and no inuu got an enemy'." 

Thoitgh Dr. Barnard did not claim to be a i>roph 
nor the son of a propliet we shall find the most decisi' 
evidence of the truthfulness of his predictions. Ab oi 
of the resulta of the labors of Messrs. Marni and JJaii; 
ard we have already alluded to the improvement in 
school lioitse architecture. AVhile 50 years ago it would 
have been difficult to find a well constructed, commo- 
dious and convenient common school house in all New 
England we shaU now find such buildings in every cou- 
sidei-able town. Ajiother adviii\ce movement 
by Di: Barnard in 1S;39, who, atliia o^vuc\\u.vse,^\.e^ 
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Teachers' Institute iu the ciiy of Hartford. It was at- 
tended by twenty-six young men and was continaod six 
In 1840 a aimilar Institute was held for youug 
TTOinen. In 1847 the legislature of Connecticut made 
appropriations for such meetings, and from that time 
until tile present such gatherings have heeu regjirded 
important factors in educational work, — and now 
many hundreds of Tuachors' Institutes are held all 
over in the United States, and they have been not only 
very helpful to teachers, but very instrumental in 
Bwakeuing and deepening an interest among parents 
and citizens. Previous to 1838 it is said there was not 
a public high school in the State of Connecticut, while 
*n ell schools are now considered essential in every city 
and large town of the State. Previously, academies 
and [mvate schools were supported to give iuetruction 
In higher brunches, but the expense iu attending these 
such aa to debar pupils from the poorer classes of 
the community, with whom was often to be found some 
of the best talent aud strongest desire for higher educa- 
tion. 

Iu 1836 the American Institute of Instruction ap- 
pointed a special committee, of which the late George 
B. Emerson was chairman, 
to memorialize the Massa- 
cliusetts legislature for the 
establishment of a Normal 
school. In that memorial, 
or petition, the following 
language was used : 

'It is known to yoiirmemor- 
ialists ttmt a vecj to^ft \iix!tip«i 
of tbobe ol \«>W %E-j.E6. "«''q» ■Q'^'* 
lencli \,\JC savavAfc w^i Vv\*.'as 




■"/"I ,lcg, 



' TLey knowancUhcrMjKirtWi \e»R!Q.,-a«s 
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lo teach, nor in vfuit spirit to ti.'iwli. nor -n 1ml is the 
Itirise they imdeiijike to leiit!, nt»' what liity iiru tiiums 
siiintl foni'anl to lead them." 

To the credit of JIasBachiisetta legislatorsj 
through the influenee of Mr. Mann, he it said, the jjeti- 
tioa was received with favor, tiud provision made, and in 
1839 the first Normal school in America was opened at 
Lexington, Massachusetts.* Only three pupils werS 
present at the opening of the seliool. But there waa 
no faltering on the part of tiie friends of the school, 
and it continued to grow in popular favor, and ita re-. 
sultti wet'e such tliat the State ]ias since established an^' 
generously supported sis similar institutions. And no* 
there are probably nearly 150 Normal schools in thftj 
United States, and by them some 30,000 teachers an, 
annually raised to greater success and usefulnesa 
while 50 or 60 years ago the mass of common schi 
teachers took no active part nor interest in educatioi 
meetings or efforts for improvement of schools they 
now to be found active and efficient in all such work. 

We would not be understood that there were no good' 
teachers until after the establishment of Nori 
schools, — hut the mrmber of such was exceeding!] 
small. 

Mr. Mann received $1,500 per year, from which he 
to pay traveling expenses and office rent. He engagt 
in his work full of zeal and with a determination 
arouse the people and awaken a true interest in commi 
schools. After three years of faithful work Governi 
Morton, — the now democratic governor, who was elected 
by one vote, — in his inaugural message entirely ignored 
Mr. Mann and the Board of Education, — not making 
the least allusion to them, and his party made a specia^< 

'/n .flsciirinfi-iie establishment of this BclniolB\ie<flaVcTEcllt la due 
'a/H EUaiiind Dwlffht, B wealthy aud beneTQlunt c\i.\ieiv ol ■BosVw 
rom/sed lo give for llie purpose tlie svim ot %W.QW),v™f'&e4 « 
"•i'l upropriatB a like sara for the enme purpose. 



ing. 
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I oflEort to abolish tlio BoarJ ; but on t!ie Imllot they cast 
J only 183 Totes, while the friends of the Board and ita 
1 -eecretaiy polled 243 votes. 

For 10 jeara Mr. Mann devoted liimaelf with untiring 
I energy to the mission to which ho had been appointed, 
I and accompliBhed a great and noble work. He awak- 
I ened au undying interest in the cause of popular edu- 
I cation, and though many years have elapsed since Ms 
' eartlily labors ceased, hia memory aa tlio advocate of 
common schools will ever he honored by the friends of 
true progi'esa.* 
To Homce Mann and Henry Barnard the whole 
■ ^^^^^^^^^ couutrj is very largely in- 

B ^^^^r^^^^^^^ debted for the interest that 
^L ^^^^^^K^^BL^I^ ^^^ '"^'^'^ awakened in the 
^■^^^^^Hfl|B|^^^^k cause 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 and the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^P that has been made secur- 
^^^^^^^^^H^^^V ing to the young of the pres- 
^^^^^^^^■^^^ and future generations 

^^^^^^^^^ advantages far greater and 

DR. BARNARD IN IS70 better than were enjoyed by 
those of former times. Let the young be taught to 
cherish and revere the memoriea of these men as 
among the foremost benefactors of our land, — and let 
at least one honr annually be devoted to teaching the 
pnpila in our schools to know bow much they owe to 
Henry Barnard and Horace Mann for the high priv- 
ileges they enjoy. 

Previous to the establishment of Normal schools 



•Mr. MuiD, on retiring fmni tlie oSi.-e, Kskl; "From tho time I an- 
epled the >ecretiiiT!'UI[i In Jii'ie 1S37, until May ISIS, \ \h.\)uig& \a 1.'n« cwui 
BBUiTOrBseof IBJioiiisrfafJj-, Hiirinir all these yenral vievei \jq<J«.*.6! 
irrBtamrt™. nnd/nrnjonthsand montha without ■nrttVSta.'wViK Itwn. iwi 
tirt/i»MtlBg!ecvenltis In call iip.,n a ti'ifiid. My v:^n\e ttmc ««> '" 
" '" ""'I pJieerfiilly to the (treat wurlt coromWeA v 
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■women teachers were employed only in the lower gi 
of district schools, Nowtlicyare largely employed i^' 
all classes of schools and doing escellent work. Prer: 
vioua to the present century the education afforded tb 
girls was very meagre and limited. The impressioB 
prevailed that they needed but little, and moreover thftbi 
they were not capable of attending to any but the al9^ 
mentary branches, 

"In these modem days," says Mr. Orcutt, in his history oj 
DorcbcBtcr, Masa., "we are apt to forget the iuferior irasillof 
formerly held hy the gentler eex,— yet it la a fact that until ITWj 
girlB were not considered worthy the samo privileges allowed tb0 
boys as regards aliicatlon. In that year the town voted, 'That 
euch girls as can read in a Psalter be allowed to go to the gram^ 
mar school from the first day of June to the first day ot October,'" 
Before this time the girls bad received what education th^ 
parents considered necessary for them at home, the prlncifHll 
part of which was from the Assembly's Catechism. On one aftatj 
noon each week girls were admitted to the public schools nt 
general Catechising, and were expected to answer at least t 
questions. It la said the 'Master' took pains to propound the 
most difflctdt qtiestioDs to the girls in order tliat the benefits thj 
boya received from his insl.niclion might be more appnreDt;.| 
There had been what were known as 'Dame Schools,' where tlw 
girls were taught reading and spelliag, sewing and embroider- 
ing, and to make samples; but willing, aiithmetic, gmmmar,, 
and geography were btauehca of leamlug which were eonsideretl' 
entirely superfluous to the female mind. In 1T93 It was onlerodi 
by the town that two of the four grammar schools be open fori 
girls 6 moDiha in the stimmer.^but oa reconsidering it w 
cided to have one grammar school near the meetiag house an^ 
that no girls be allowed to attend it." 

In a speech on the elevation of Wellington, a mere 
military chieftain, to the premiership, after tlie death- 
of Canning, Lord Brougham said : 

" Kelrf-Marahall, the Duke of IVellington may take the army,! 
ie m/ij- take the navy, be may take Ibe niYltt,— 1 "ou&e 'Wnn. <si 
present ot them alL Let Lim come oa witii bis w'\»o\e twsce, 
sirortl in baatl, against the constitution, and t\ie ■EngUsXi -pcopV 
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not odIj beat him back, but luiigb at bis nssaiills. In otber 
limeH tlie country might have heanl with dismay tbnt the soldier 
IS nbroail. It is not bo now. Let the Eoldii:r l>c tibrond, if be 
■will ; he can ilo nothing in tliia nge. There is niiotUtr personnge 
abroad, — a person less impasing, — in thu eyca of some iierbiips 
Inagnilicant. The school -inasler Is abroad,— and I trust lo him, 
' drmi-d with h\s primer, against ihe Bol<liLT in full amiy," 

At this Ittter day we may say that the "achoo)- 
ma'am" is veiy much abroad, armed with all the graces 
of her sex anil well erjiiipped by the teachings of the 
Bchoois, — and to her, oft-times, the Bchool-master 
griice.fully hows or before her "adoring stands." Yoa, 
the school-ma'am is very mnch abroad, and will so re- 
main until the land is tilled witli knowledge, peace, and 
good will. May she receive tliat hearty encouragement 
.and co6peration which will help to crown her efforts 
■ with speedy and rich aiicceas. While in many partic- 
. nlars she possesses tj'aits that renders her far superior 
mm, especially in teaching and developing tlie fac- 
ulties of the young, we fully believe that the highest 
and beat truining and education of our youth will be 
best promote<l and accomplished by having the youths 
spend a part of tlieir school days under teachere from 
^ both sexes. 

It is but little more than a century since any provi- 
Bion was made for the higher education of girls. In 
1749 a school for the better instruction of girls was 
. opened by a settlement of Moravians in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. At first it was solely for the education 
of girls connected with a, local church organization, but 
later it was open to all denominations. This seminary 
is still in a flourishing condition and instrumental of 
great good. 

In 1807 Miss Emma Hart of Berlin, Conn,, qi^cwhI 
.«n academy for girls in MiddXeWi^ , \ t, \tt. \'&'^'i ■^'*' 
■ma aimried to Dr. Willartl, ai^t\m\%\^ *Ve w^"^*^ " 
ioiuxliag Bobool for young lu.i.\\(ia m "Ni:\\C!l\^'M-5 ^"^ ** 



moiit, ami soou after she accepted an invitation fvontl 
Gov. CliutoL of Kew York, aud removed to AA'^aterf ord, 
X. Y. As a I'Gsult of Gov. C.'s infiueiice and tlie aue- 
eesa of ilra. W.'a school au act waa passed by tlie legis- 
lature incorporating the school, and at the same 
another act to givG female academies a share of the lit 
erary fnnd,— being the first act by any State legislatur 
to encourage and aid the higher edncatiou of females 
In 1S21 Mrs. Willard established tlje famous Willaw 
Female Seminary in Troy, N. Y. It was ejcteiisivel; 
and liberally patronized. Between 18^0 and 1830 tin 
Rev. Joseph Emerson opened a feniaJe seminary 
Byfield, JIiiss. Later he removed to WethoraSeld, 
Conn., — where for many yeara he hiid a nourishing 
school. Within the same period a very auccessfnl school 
for girls waa opened in Ipswich, JIass., by Miss Zilplia 
Grant. These and other similar seliook made 
dent that girla were tjuito as capable of Iiigher ediica" 
tioii aa hoys. , In IS'^5 the school committee of 
opened a higli school for girls, but it met with so much 
opposition that it waa soon closed and not h 
until 39 years later.* It may be olfered aa a palliating; 
circnrastance that tiie times did iiot offer the same in- 
ducement for the education of girla as for boys. Tlieir 
sphere of labor was mostly in tlie home. There were 
not, aa now, any openings for girla to serve aa clerka,. 
cashiers in stores, type-writers, telegraph operators, and 
numerous other callings. 

At the present day well educated young ladies find 
employment in all these vocations as well as in teaching. 
May it soon be made evident that their influence will 

•In the tity of Saleni, JIaas., bIiI^ were not admlttert to the piililto 
*uiDo&»«(//J,T*S and area IIieiiiiotastKiiiulu Willi Hid iRiys, To tliem ai 
bonra/terthemomiiiKaefflousaaA Hiiulhernt lliB c\'jto at V\ie ttlVetw^mw 
•oaareivgiivii. n was not IIiiIU about 1840 llial l\iei- eiil>i-je4 tt« H 
i/Je/xs as tlie liora. 
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[ bo felt for gooil in evory ilejMirtmeut in which they may 
re called to labor. 
The Hon. Henry Baraai'd, Boon after hia 84th birth- 
day anniversary, wrote the 
following to Mr. Winahip, ed- 
itor of the Journal of Educa- 
tioti, and with it we will close 
our eubjeet : 

28th Jan.. '04, Hautfokd, ) 
COKN., 4:30 a. M. { 

Detir Mi: Wi'i-sf'ip -" — Miiny 
thnnks for your kitnl rumeinbrwicc 
of mo on lliQ 34lh, tiQil tor your 
BR. BARNARD IN ISS* wnriTi ciiugratuhilionB OH my 
Tendiiiig eo a<lvun«.il a Bliilloa on tlie aidu of tlic " PisgiUi of my 
<k'|iiirtiiru," thikt I Iiilvi: a. gv.xud oull'iok of tin; Educutiomil Ficlil 
;Strotchiiig tiwiiy fmm otjciia to occitu with eo iiiiiny giftul atiil 
enthiisittatic men and wnmea as wlitiirs, tiaicliurs, BUiMirtntcn- 
dents, kimlerj^nrtvuurs, aiid pnrcnts ItilndDg In dltTtrtnt allot- 
Bii-nts in tvfry one of these — forty-five (more or kss) atiiles uiid 
territoi'lcs — In which field, whcnmnph namiwtr niid kss invU- 
|I»g It WHS my privilege, with mauy older and wiser men, lo do 
pioneer service fifty and sixty ye.irs ago — long cnoiif;Ii, nlinost, 
to have their litlioTS forgotten except by now and then oue like 
ycmiscif with antiijiiarinn tastes. 

Well, I congrattihtte yon anil nil who are Inboilng with yoii, 
not only and not so much for tlie rlpeuing harvest, but for tlie 
heoninesa and preimreilnesa nith which you are doing the im- 
work of efhicnting 60,000.000— soon, In your life -dine, 
|n all pTolMthiUly, to reach 100,000,000 people of this great Be- 
jniblic of the West. Without one doubt of the righteonsness 
of the cause lu which we are laboring, and with a Bnblime faith 
that the world will be nuide better for eslsting and coming gen- 
eratioua of men niid women to live and work and enjoy, by onr 
Individual efforls, however small, I am your friend and fellow 




In the preparation of this volume, it has been the 
author's aim to fumiah for teachers a work wliich should 
at once lead them to view their calling in ite true light, 
stijnulate them to fidelity, and furniah them with such 
plain, practical suggeationa, as might prove valuable to 
them in the performance of their important and arduous 
duties. In the execution of his design, he has been free 
to make extracts from the writings of others, when he 
baa found their views in accordance with his own. In 
all such uaaes he has made the proper acknowledgment : 
and it is believed that the quotations he has made will 
not diminish the value of the work. 

Having had an experience of nearly twenty years as 
an instnictor in public schools, the author feels that he 
can, in some degree, appreciate the nature of the teach- 
er's workj the qualificationg essential to a \\\%e SisSnias^ 
of appropriate duties, and sometVuno o? Vltte \.T«Aa..V8t- 

pkxidea, and phuturea, connected ■w\t\^ X\w ■aaw.e- "^^ 
1* 
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far he has succeeded in accomplishing his design, must 
be for others to decide. 

With the sincere desire that this volume may prove 
an acceptable addition to works on education, and be 
instrumental in advancing the great interest of common 
school instruction, it is affectionately and respectfully 
commended to the candid consideration of teachers ancl 
parents, Avith the hope that the truths advanced may 
have their proper influence, though dressed in a plain 
and familiar style. 

Dan VERS, Mass., May 1, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 



COMMON SCH OOLS. 



Thb establishment and liberal support of comtacm 
Bchoola should be objecte of special interest to every 
citizeu of our Union. On them, more than on any other 
cause, under Providence, depend the general difliiHion 
and perpetuity of those great national blessings and 
privileges which tend to the true exaltation of a people. 
Free schools are the nui-series of the public mind,— the 
lights by which republican virtues and honors are most 
clearly and extensively reflected, — the best safeguards 
against all the ills of ignorance and vice. Without them 
no repubhcan government can long exist and flourish; 
with them, wisely fostered and generally supported, no 
tyriint's sway can long continue; no bigot's views be 
.widely disseminated. In view of this, how earnestly and 
■aaiduously should every good citizen strive to guard and 
improve a judicious system of public-school instruction ! 

Common schools have been very appropriately styled 
tiie " People's Colleges ;" and the chaiactei ot ftvcaa -«W 
grwloate from them must determine wWt \.Ni.c ^x^etA 

Kof oar country shall be. It is tr>ie ^^^ ***■* 
ao'/ coUegea exert a powerfui "vtia.tte&<«^ «^ 
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at'complish a glorious work ; but. ao long 
niiie-tentba of our whole population iiover gain acceas 
llieir advantageB, bow iinpoinimt is it tJiat 
accesalhle ingtitutions, the &ee uchoola, be properly oraed 
for ! How important ia it that they he so sustained that- 
tbey will send forth those healthful influences which shall 
fie for the healing and preservalion of the nations 

Good common schools should furnish to the young that. 
thorough elementary instruction and training which will- 
prepare them to engage honorably and successfiiUy in 
any pursuit of life. They should form " well-disciplined 
minds, I'efined tastes, and correct habits, and endow the' 
young with a knowledge of sciencep and the principles, 
of tilings, imd clothe them with thr power of elegant 
forcible expression, which shall ne ' for glory and fiw 
beauty' around all the possible jccupations of future lif^' 
rather than to fit them for anj special and private emer- 
gency of business." 

If every instructor were thoroughly fitted for the' 
'luticB of his high and honorable calling, and every par- 
ent were ready to render proper and cheerful aasistanoe 
ill all the operations of the school-room, the power and 
usefulness of common schools would equal the fondest 
expectations and wishes of the most ardent friends of 
knowledge and liberty. 

Our common schools have enlisted the interest of 
the greatest and best of men. Daniel Webster, in 
speaking of them, said, " If I had as many sons as old 
Priam. I would send them all to tlie public schools. 
As a pi-oof that the privileges of these schools, wisely 
improved, will qmilify one for passing VbroM^^x^eMiiS 
^e hJgheat degree of hucccsb, \ioT\or atiA Mst^vikiwia, 



vonld respectfdly refer to the example of the gentle- 
man to whom this volume is dedicated,^ a name alike an 
honor to his native town and country, and to the country 
of hia adoption. Hj hia persevcrinf; uffuils, lie luta risen 
b moat exalted position of we:iltli. honor and influ- 
ence, and by his noble acts of munificence he has be- 
come the admiration of multitudes on Iwth hemispheres. 
"Sn a recent letter to the inhabitants of his naiive town 
ifDanvere, Mass.), he uttered the following noble and 
iphilanthropic sentimenta : ' ' The early associations of my 
life are cluatored around our ancient town. It was, as 
many of you know, in a very humble house in the South 
Pariah thiit I was born ; and from the common scIkkjIs 
Bf that pariah, auch as they were in 1803 to 1807, I 
phtnined the limited education my jiarents' mesins could 
Bffi>rd ; but to the principles there inculciitett, in childhood 
juid early youth, I owe much of the foundation for auch 
Rucceas as Heaven has been pleased to gi'ant me during a 
long business life." ***** "The great increase 
of population and commerce of the United Stutes, the 
(tevelopment of the internal wealth of the country and 
ntterprise of her people, have done much to efl'ect a 
liappy relation between Eurape and America : and I can 
ooaroely aee bounds to our possible future, if we preserve 
jiannony among ourselves and good faith to the rest of 
liiB world, and if we plant the unrivalled New England 
Institution of the common school liberally among the 
emigranta who are filling up the great valley of the Mis- 
' sippi." 
With the above excellent remarks ■wexft tiaa S:3\Q-«\«fc 
i/8 sentiinent and generous accom^iBBimenX, — '>iae '»e^- 
mt tvorthy of being insciibed m \eWeta <»t ^^^ '"'"'■* 
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tile doorway of every school-bouse in our land, and the 
accompaniment a moat aitbatontial proof of the sincerity 
of him who gave the sentiment : 

"Education: A debt due from present to fiitare 



"In acknowledgment of the payment of that debt by 
the generation which preceded me in my native town of 
Danvers, and to aid in its prompt future discharge, I 
give to the inhabitants of that town the auia of twenty 
THorsAND DOLLARS for the promotion of knowledge and 
morality among them." 

If the author of this volume shall be tnatromental ot ' 
inspiring teachers with a stronger love for and devotioB' 
to their work, or shall say anything that will aid, encour- 
age or stimulate them in their arduous labors, — if he 
shall say aught that will tend to awaken parents to a 
proper understanding and performance of the duties they 
ewe to public schools, — he will feel rewarded in the con- 
sciousness of having done something towards dischu'giiig. 
/lis part of obligations so beautifully expressed, in the 
sentiment above, as constituting the common debt of all, 
— aomothing towards imparting to our common-school 
system vigor and efficiency. 




'Fhb Infiuence and importance of the office of an in- 
structor of youth cannot be easily over-estimated, and he 
who attempts to fill it should well consider the immense 
responsibilities which rest upon him. He should clearly 
comprehend the nature and magnitude of the duties he 
nssumes, that he may correctly judge of his own fitness 
rightly to discharge them. This is the part of true wis- 
dom, and no one should be bo rosh and inconsideratG as 
to undertake the performance of any importftnt work 
without a well-grounded assurance of ability to prosecute 
tt to a successful and satisfactory issue. Who would 
stteiDpt the construction of a piece of machinery with 
out a proper knowledge of the nature of the work to be 
performed, imd a fiimiltarity with the various processe'^ 
fT to its completion f A trifling error might ren- 
.ier ralneless the work of months. Who would be so 
'inoonaiderate as to commence the erection of a dwelling- 
bouse without a proper knowledge of the principles and 
rules of architecture and carpentry '! Ignorance would 
cause a waste of property, and a failure to secure the 
Mida desired. What sane man would aaaume XW ««%.- 
Oi&Qd of a ship Freighted with valuable merc\i.Mii\9R, *sA 

Kralaable lives, without posaesamg^ ^xo^i «K*^?»i«*^ 
Ifc^^ principles of navigation ftM seasawi^^^'^ 



A Blight error in calculation might prove the loes of 

thousande of liolkra, and the destruction of human 
heings whose loss cannot be measured by dollars. What 
wise man would undertake the training of a young and 
spirited horse, without some knowledge of the task to be 
performed, and of the nature of the animal whose disci- 
pline he undertakes? A wrong course might tend to 
render worse than useless a beast that, rightly trained, 
would be of great service. 

If, then, care, prudence, judgment and wisdom, are BO 
essential to the successful prosecution of work whose 
nature is so ephemeral, how can we attach too much 
weight to high qualifications and skill in him who 
to train and educate imperishable minds of the young 1 
If the work of him who engages in the polishing and 
adornment of jewels and precious stones is considered 
important, how much more so is the work of him who 19 
called to the pohshing and ennobling of those priceh 
and deathless jewels which are so confiding 
to the influences of teachers ! Lord John Russell, 
a speech before the British and Foreign School Soci- 
- ety, thus spoke of the duties of the teacher : " Every 
^^ step we lake, every year that passes over our heads, only 
^ tends to show that, to teach well, to elevate the minda of 

children, to implant in them religious and moral princi- 
ples, to send them from school in a fit state to take their" 
part in the community, in whatever portion of the busi- 
ness of life may be intrusted to them, is one of the 
most important and difficult tasks which any man out 
/wdertake." 
The teacher ;a a laborer in a wor\t o? iVft \t.\mWi. wsan 
sequence and interest so fiir as relates bot\i to *& 



and future well-lieing of those with whom and for irhoni 
te devotee hia time and talente ; and while a due appre- 
ciation, correct knowledge, aud faithful discharge of 
appropriate duties, will lead to a most desirable degree of 
true exaltation, a wrong estimate, a want of clear under- 
standing, or an nnfeithful performance of tbem, will 
tend to the injui'y and depression of both teacher and 
pupils, to an extent proportionate to the degree of the 
deficiency. When we consider that there are, within our 
country, hundreds of thousands of youth of a school-going 
whose future success, happiness and usefulness, depend 
in so great a degree upon the nature and extent of tlieir 
whcol training and school influences, with what weighty 
power, for good or ill, does the consideration invest the 
tens of thousands of teachers to whose care and training 
they are intrusted ! 

The phrase "the schoolmaster is abroad" is on the 
tongue of all; and yet how few know aught of its origin 

appreciate its force ! A late writer in the NationoL 
JUra thus speaks : 

No orator of our times is more successful than Lord 
ilrougham in embalming phrases full of meaning in the 
|x>palar memory. The well-known talismanic sentiment, 
the schoolmaster is abroad,' is an instance. In a 
',^>eech on the elevation of Wellington, a mere military 
chieftain, to the premiership, after the death of Canning, 
Lord Brougham said, ' Field- marshal the Duke of Wel- 
iiington may take the army, he may take the navy, lie 
may take the mitre. I make him a preaetA rf ^^t■a\ s^- 
Xet him come on with his whole torce, B-woii. 'wi.VaxA, 

inst tJie constitution, and the EngWsV peo^^c "«^ '^'*' 

■beat ha. back, but laugh at hia ;\aaau\te- Vw ^'^Jo^ 
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times the country may have heard with disinay that ' iho 
aoWier waa abroad.' It is not so now. Let the soldier be 
abroad, if he will ; he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another peraoni^e abroad, — a person less imposing , 
in the eyes of aome, perhaps, insignificant. The school- 
master is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military array." 

A writer in Blackwood's Magazine, in the outpouring 
of his bitterness against liberal institutions, dating from 
Canada West, unwittingly gives the following testimony 
in favor of the influence of a claas whom he affects to 
drapise. 

" But there is no circumstance, perhaps, that we could 
mention, that could convey a better idea of the relative 
regard for England and the United States of the class- 
of people we have been describing (the democratic paj'ty 
in Canada) than the fact, well known to every person who 
has lived among them, that a Yankee schoolmaster, 
without either education or intelligence,^ — with nothing 
on earth to recommend him save an inveterate projren- 
bitj to vaporing and meddling in tlie affairs, religious and 
political, of every sect and claas wherever he goes,— can, 
and ever has, ejcercised more influence among them, in 
a few months, than a whole neighborhood of Enghsh 
gentlemen could in years. And we speak neither from 
hearsay nor conjecture : we speak from what we have 
seen and know, and what is si^ceptible of proof"' 

All who consider the subject must admit that the 
teacher is called to labor in a f eld of vast influence. 
This the teacher should understand, and, though he n 
at times lee} nltnost crushed by ibe wei^t oi\us. t' 
V^i^es. and be induced tn excla 
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for these things! " yet let him persevere, trusting in Him 
from whom cometh all needed assistance, ever aiming at 
a nearer approximation to the mark of perfection, ever 
striving to remove defects and cultivate excellences. 
We regard him aa a wise and judicious hushandman who 
carefully removes from his grounds all noxious weeds, 
and who so trains Ids vines and trees that they will not 
become fruitless and useless cumberors of the soil they 
occupy. If worldly wisdom and sagacity prompt to so 
much attention and watchfiilness for those objects 
which, like the graas of the field, wither iind die, 
with what intense interest and care should tliey labor 
and watch who are called to cultivate fields so closely 
filled with plants whose esiatenee is commensurate with 
eternity ! Is it not a work of the greatest importance 
rightly to watch and till these fields, that tliey may be 
kept dressed m " living green," yet free from di hurtful 
weeds and untoward influences ; and that tbese deutldess 
plants may receive such support and training as shall 
cause them to "blossom and bear fruit" to tlie honor 
and glory of the Divine Teacher 'f If properly nurtured 
and trained, what ornaments and blessings will they 
become to the hill-sides and valleys of our beloved land t 
[f neglected or mal-trained, what curses will they prove 
to the gardens in which they grew, to the communities 
whose atmosphere they taint, and to those who should 
have led them to the light, but have rather left them to 
grope in darkness, and imbibe the pestiferous influences 
of ignorance and wickedness ! As cultivatoi-s in tUeaft 
pnee}esa nurseries of God's planting, tewil&ftra w.^'i^'i '»' 
ibnauaet lunk : and woe will V.e prowviwcei a:^%wsS: "iwawi 
who. hjr umlcrmlaing their work, oy mwwvi^M^^^ '^^^'*^ 
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time and talents, cause or iillow deformities 
fectiona to exist and perpetuate tlieniselves. 

The influence of a teacher, for the weal or woe ( 
those uuQ tided to his care, is almost inconceivable. 
From Ills every act, word, and even look, they will 
receive impressions, good ov ill, which will renuiin t 
long as the auaceptihility of the mind to retain impra 
fiions shall endure. How solemn the thought, and yet hoi 
true, that the teacher's influence will extend through nil 
eonung time ! With what force should this thought 
impress the minds of all who take upon themselves the 
duties and responsibilities of iui inati'uctx)r ! With what 
care, industry and zeal, should it incite them to strir« 
tor the cultivation of those qualities, and the acqaial- 
tion of that knowledge, which will enable them to laboi 
wisely and well ! 

Says one : * 'It must not be supposed, for a moment 
that every person who can pass the strictest examinatioi 
is fit to manage a school. It takes a peculiar man to b( 
just the light sort of a teacher. He is an article com^ 
pounded of various ingredients, such as you cannot buy 
at the apothecary's. As to hia intellectual qualifies 
tione, his mind should be a fountain^ and not a r 
His knowledge should gush up of itself, and not have ti 
be drawn up as by a windlass. He should be a n 
of ingenuity and tiict, of various resources and expediente, 
and not a helpless creature of custom, plodding on, da} 
aft«r day, in the same old path, like a Iiorae in a bark; 
mill. He should be fresh in his feelings and sympathies 
and not a petrified post of Medusit; his heart should \ 

J. G. Uoyt. 
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young in all its pulaatiom, though his head may be ae 
bald as Elisha's. Endued with a courage and reeolutioD 
that know no defeat, he should, like Dickens' Baren, 
'never say die.' 

" He should be a man of the world, aa well as a man 
of books ; familiar with human nature, not less than with 
Jlitebeira Geography. He should be a scholai- of some 
/iteadt/t, AS well as depth ; knowing something more than 
the mere loutine of daily study, and not a man whose 
half-dozen thoughts rattle in his vacant head like 
shrunken kernels in a bean-pod. His mental store- 
house should l}0 filled with the fruits of various and ex- 
tensive reading, so that he need not be compelled to draw 
his illusti'iitions for the recitation- room from the tales of 
his grandfather, or from the treasures of last year's 
almanac. 

' ' In addition to his intellectual furnishing, he should be 
a man of integrity, of moral rectitude, and purity of 
character, imbued with the spirit of truth and wisdom. 
And if, beside all this, the light of a Christian faith 
should irradiate his scientific and literary acquirementa, 
it would serve to give them a brighter lustre, even as ' a 
lamp set in lui alabaster vase brings out in bolder relief 
and clearer expression the besMitiful figures which may 
be sculptured upon it.' Let the common-school teacher 
possess (juidifica lions like these, and he can do much — 
perliaps more than any single individual — for the renova- 
tion of human society." "A teacher of small children,'' 
aays tJie same writer, " should be a sort of locomotive 
jwitent-office, fiiiJ oi all manner o? VMeii&cfQs.. Twi 
yoiwg love noveltj as much aa tW^ \\8.\.e tQM-'OT*.. ^ 
aecare their intercut, therefore, oue TQ^i*^' *ixc\'w. N 
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Bfltoniahment and admiration every honr of every day in 
the week witli some new thing under the sun." 

The feeling has been quite too common that any one 
could "keep school;'' so that many schoola have beer 
leapt, while but few have been well taught ; they have 
been kepi from true knowledge, and not in garnering up 
for future usefulness. Hence, mere striplings, or men 
of maturer age with no fixed views or plans, engage in 
"keeping school," though they never t«ach, because 
themselves untaught. They can neither discipline nor 
instruct, because they have never themselves been 
properly disciplined and instructed. 

When Dinter was school -counsellor in Prussia, a mili- 
tary man of great influence urged him to recommend a 
disabled soldier, in whom he was interested, as a school- 
teacher. " I will do so," said Dintor, " if he can sus- 
tain the requisite examination." "0," said the colonel, 
" he does not know aught about school-teaching ; but he 
is agood, moral, steady man, and I hope you will recom- 
mend him, to oblige me." "0 yes," said Dinter, "to 
oblige you, if you, in your turn, will do me a favor." 
"And what favor can I do yonl" asked the colonel. 
" Why, get me appointed drum-major in your regiment," 
said Dinter. " It is true that I can neither beat a drum 
nor play a fife ; but I am a good, moral, steady man as 
ever lived." 

It is not enough that a maji is " good and steady," 

in order to become a teacher It is essential that his 

whole life and character be so pure and correct that he 

shaV constitute a pattern worthy of the cloaeat \Ta\t&.tij3lL. 

Sow desirable tha.t hia ''daily walk anA cun\e«a.'i\tm" 

■ving epist\e." ftot onVy ' 
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and read" of all cliildren, but imparting unto tliem such 
tnstruclioD as will lead them in ways of virtue and use- 
ful industry ! How important that a teacher be entirely 
free from habits the fonnation of which in the young 
would be deprecated by every good and virtuous citizen ! 
Precept, when opposed by example, is often worse than 
powerless. If a teacher would effectually discountenance 
profanity, he must do so "by word and deed." If he 
would encourage frankness and love for truth and hon- 
«8ty, his every action must be free from guile and duplic- 
ity. If he would cultivate habits of civility and courtesy, 
his example must precede and succeed his counsels. If 
4e would incite to that regard for order which has a 
" place for everything and everything in its place," he 
must not himself exhibit any deviation from these partic- 
ulars. If he would secure proper attention to cleanli- 

s in dress and personal appearance, he must himself, 
in these particulars, constitute a " bright example." If 
he would form a true regard for regularity and punctu- 
ality, his own practices must be in strict accordance with 
these qualities. In fine, his entire conduct, his conver- 
sation, his appearance, must bespeak and confirm the 
propriety and intrinsic worth of the precepts he would 
inculcate. Say not, candidate for the teacher's profes- 

i, that this is requiring too much. You should well 
consider the nature and magnitude of the duties to be 
•saumed, and then strive earnestly and constantly for the 
&ithful performance of those duties. Look onward and 
upward, remembering that " they who sow shall in due 

e reap, if they fniat not." Be not \m*i"c\^ 'Mw^iJw&- 

1^ the perphnties that may beaet yo\i"c ^a.*v!ft. "^"tv^ 

-f dimeuhka. rightly regarded. wW o^M ^*^^ "" 
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qaicken and improve you. Do your duty faithfully, 
ever seeking to promote the best good of your pupils, 
and a rich and glorious reward will one day be yours,— 
not a reward of silver and gold, biit that richer, higher, 
nobler reward, which springs from the conaciousneaa of 
having been an humble iratruraent of enlightening, ex- 
panding and elevating the minds of immortal beinga, and' 
thus enabling them to act " wisely and well " their parts 
on the stage of life. 

* "To require perfection in a teacher, would be 
demand more than has been attained by any other pep- 
son, ^ more than can be accomplished in this world, — >' 
for. should we attain our present idea of perfection, wi 
higher standard would be revealed to us, and we shouldj 
be as far ss ever from our mark. All that space, too 
for us to measure, between our minds and that of the 
Infinite, is given us, in which to improve. We cannot 
reach the end of our course, we cannot discern the limits 
to our capacity to improve. Every step in progress, 
every effort towards perfection, diminishes this interven- 
ing space. This is thus beautifully illustrated by the 
following German parable : ' A child wne at play upon 
the open field. A star rose over the hill-top. The child 
gazed at it with pleased and longing eyes. "How bean- 
tifiil it is ! " he exclaims. " It is just on the hill-topj 
I will run and catch it, and have it for my own." With 
eager deUght he started in pursuit, and climbed the hill 
before him, — but, lo, the star was not there ! It now 
Beemed to rest on the mountain-top beyond. N^othing 
^i^eartend, the child pressed on. Hia coM-Tsft \a4 h.«o 

»*Itev. J. F. Mi«.rH 



over fields of roses, and through hedges of thorns. At 
length he gained the mountain -top. But the star was 
not there. It was further than at firet. It no longer 
■eated upon the mountain ; it was climbing the distant 
heavens. The child had become a. man. The olijeut of 
his pursuit had not been gained. It had receded as he 
had advanced : but his course had been onward and 
upward.' " 

So with the teacher. He should place his standard 

»h, and, with his eye steadily upon it, he should ever 
be rising and approsimatiirg the " maj-k of his high call- 
ing." All his well-directed efforts will tend to crown 
his labors with success, and secure for him the approval 
of the " Perfect Teacher," who will strengthen him for 
still greater and more ennobling efforts. 

I have thus considered the teacher's vocation, and 
alluded to the indifference with which it is too often 
Tegarded, in the hope that a proper estimate may be 
formed in the minds of those who may adopt it ; and that 
they may feel, as they should do, that they are called to 
the performance of highly responsible and impoi-tant 
duties. 

I shall now proceed to spe.ak of some of the essentials 
for a good and successful instructor, hoping thereby to 
be instrumental in awakening a stronger feeling and 
deeper interest in the great work of educating the young. 



CHAPTER III. 

THOKOUQH KNOWLEDGE AND APTNE33 ' 

TiiBSB pointfl are so evident that I hardly need urga 
their consideration; and I would not do ao, were it not that 
persons are constantly seeking, and miiny gaining, admia- , 
sion to the teiuiher's office, who are sadly deficient iq;, 
their qualifications, — even m the elementary branches. 
If a tea«ber would gain and preserve the confidence and 
respect of his pupils, he must be able, on every occasion,, 
to fumiah the clearest evidence that he possesses a full, 
distinct and discriminating knowledge of every subject oH. 
which it may be desirable to impart instruction. H» 
should not only understand the aubjecta himself, hut 1 
should be able to make them clear and intelligible to the 
minds of his pupils ; abounding in knowledge himself 
he must also possess aptness in imparting that knowledge 
to others. The manifestation of the slightest ignorance,' 
or a degree of hesitation indicative thereof, may at onoe 
cause a distrust or want of confidence, which will greatlyi 
impair, if not destroy, his usefulness or success. Hence, 
it ia desirable that those who intend to become teachers', 
should store their minds with an amount of available 
knowledge which will not only be sufficient for conduct^-- 
Uig the regular text-book lessons of the school-rixim, but| 
also for meeting and answering satisfactorily all the: 
queries which mny arise in the minda of their ipupils, and 
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thus satisfying them that they are receiving supplies from 
a well-filled fountain. Their knowledge ahonld be ready, 
clear and unequivocal. The possession of knowledge, 
without the ability properly to impart the same, ia as a 
" light under a bushel," whtrae rays are so circumscribed 
as to be of no value. Tbp efficient and successful 
instnictor must be as a ''light on a bill," imparting 
cheerful intelligence and clear vision to all around. 



If pupils are early trained to execute whatever they 
nndertake in a clear and distinct manner, it will be of 
great service to them through life : while a careieah and 
indistinct mode will affect them unfavorably and perma- 
nently. Hence a teacher should strive to impress upon 
the minds of his pupils the great Imjwrtance of doing all 
their work awrurately and plainly. How many people wiit« 
letters and other documents so miserably and so illegibly 
that they cannot be deciphered except with the greatest 
difficulty. Frequently very singular and ludicrous errors 
result from a want of distinctness in writing. The fol- 
lowing are examples of such cases : 

An English gentleman once applied to the East India 
Company for an office for a friend of his in India, and 
pucceeded in obtaining an appointment. The man who 
received the favor wrote to hia friend, and signified his 
intention to send an equivalent for the kind assistance he 
had received. The gentleman who received the letter 
could make nothing of the word but elephant ; and, 
being pleas d with the idea of receiving avwstv ii. ■v\ii\Aft 
unimal. he was at the o-xpense of erecting, a. s,ML\\a!i\e. 
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building for his acGDmnioda.tion. What naa his surpriao 
in receiving, instead of an ele/thanl, a pot of sweetmeata, 
as the equivalent! Pei'haps this man saw aa much of 
the elephant as many who have sought a view in these 
latter days ; and the sight vtas. probably, <|uil« as profit- 
able, and (^uite as palatable. 

A clergyman in Massachusetta, more than a century 
ago, addressed a letter to the General Court, on some 
Buhject of interest that was then under discussion. The 
clork read the letter, in which, as he thought, occurred 
this remarkahle sentence : "I address you, not as magis- 
trates, but as Indian devils." The clerk hesitated, and, 
after more careful examination, repeated, "Yes, he ad- 
dveases you as Indian devils.'^ The wrath of the hon- 
orable body was greatly aroused ; they passed a strong 
vote of censure, and demanded of the reverend gentleman 
iin apologetic explanation ; from which it was discovered 
that he addressed them not as magistrates, but as indi- 
viduals. 



From the days of pious Job until the present time, 
patience has been considered a Christian grace. Every 
individual, whatever Ms situation or occupation, finda 
occasion for its exercise. No one more needs ita full and 
free operation than the insti-uctor; and in no one is a 
deficiency more strongly felt, or more disastrous. In the 
discipline and instruction of his school, he will, some- 
times, be obliged to contend against the feelings and 
actions of some parents, as weW aa ^u^ila ■, so that the 
good lessons Jind instructiona of t\ie M^iOoVtwna iS\ 
tvgu/re constant repetition, ftoni the feat ftistt ^Inre^wj, 
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often, worse than obliterated by fire-side or street influ- 
encea. As, in walking by tbe sea-side, our footprints ai*e 
washed away by the dashing wave, so are the Balut(iry 
impreasioiiB made upon tbe minds of children, in tbe 
school-room, frequently efiaceil by the untoward influ- 
ences by which tbey are surrounded while out of school ; 
and it will require no small amount of patience and 
persererance, on the part of the instructor, to renew the 
eifortfi to make them more permanent. 

We have said that tbe instructor is often obliged to 
contend against home and street influences. This is true 
I more particulars than many at first imagine. Let U8 
take an instance. A pupil, in speaking, makes use of 
a sentence strictly and plainly false in its syntax, and 
is rectified by the teacher ; yet he will continue to com- 
mit tbe flame error, though corrected for the fiftieth time. 
How diflicult, and almost impossible, does the teacher 
find it to get rid of certain mis-pronunciations and un- 
grammatica.1 expressions ! A child will say, for instance, 
" ^t red," "it is him,'' "them are,'' ''kittle,'' &.Q. &c. 
He will continue to do so, time and again, though cor- 
ed by tbe teacher as often as the error is committed. 
Now, why is this J Simply because at home and in the 
eta the child hears tbe wrong t«n times as often as. 
he hears tbe ris'ht 

So it is in many particulars ; and the teacher's patience 
ia taxed, almost beyond endurance, in being called upon ta 
imterate the correction. But let him not despair. Tbe 
direction which baa been given for the ■ninA'j-TQE.'^ *CaeK, 
■wkhaitt effect mny accompliah its et\4 \l le^eaARft. '^«. 

'redtb timo. Let the teacher, t\ien, conVivDW-a dosRSc- 
^inbh good effiirta, and in due time Va '•ri^ ■wk«sS 
&* 
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bis reward. Let him not look ivitli too much impatience 
for immediate fruits of his labors. Seed that has been 
faithfully scuttered will, in its proper time, produce 
fruit, and cheer the heart of the diligeut sower ; and bo 
" he who goeth fortli and weepeth. bearing precious seed, 
shall, doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him." 

Does the teacher need any further inducement '! "la 
it not sufficiently solemn for him to remember that 
each child he trains is, Providence sparing his life, to be 
a man ; — freighted with imperishable hopes, and a cer- 
tificate of eternal existence from the great Gtod of Hie 
universe himself? They are now lingering in the cool 
and early shade on the edge of the field of life. They 
wait the teacher's directing care, ore they go forth' into 
the sun and storm and battle of life, and make a solemn 
and decisive throw in the game of destiny. Teachere are 
often reminiled that those they train may become rich 
men, and senators, and governors. But, .' how much 
more thrilling to remember that each child educated is 
to stand up in the great army of living onea, a man, in 
God's image, with human sympathies, and attachments, 
and responsibilities ; — that he is to love and be loved, to 
be a neighbor to somebody, a. citizen, a friend, and, either 
to honor or liflhonor, act some part in the great drama 
of life! '* 

• W. C Goldthwftit 




Tbbre 19, in the community, too strong a feeling and 
taate for something marvelloua and astnnkhing. With 
many, aimple truth haa no power, no beauty, no attrac- 
tion. Hence there is a disposition to magnify and embel- 
lish every narrative and circumstance, so that matters 
which, as presented by some, appear perfectly wonderful 
and astounding, are, when divested of all their embel- 
liahment, as much changed in their aspect as the bird of 
paradise would be if stripped of all his gay plumage. 

With some it would seem a thing well-nigh impossible 
to speak the plain, unvarnished truth. They must 
always add a certain number of qualifying words and 
phrasee, which are, often, so extravagant as to mystify 
and misdirect. Hence it happens that miserable quacks 
and travelling mountebanks are enabled to gain a ready 
admittance to the pockets of those from whom the mis- 
aionary collector or the virtuoua and honest poor would 
&d it an arduous t»sk to obtain a few farthings. How 
many, under the influence of exaggeration and unusual 
excitetoeat, will freely give five or ten dollars for the 
amusement of a passing hour, vilio "«o\i\A. ^q tossvw^™^ 
maBf d&ys, if obliged to give as mucV Wi "ilsw «5oas*i <& 
facatioji, or to any other useful aud pTMae'««i^*^1 ^^ 
*•' The teacher should atrlve, m cvct^ v^«^^ ^^^ 
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nor, to fiffJH ia the minds of the youug a juat apprecia 
tion of, and regard for, truth, honesty, and simplicity. 



It ia to be feared that the spirit of courtesy is 1 
prevalent than it was years ago. In by-gone days, the 
traveller, in iiny pai-t of New England, was always sainted 
by the boys with the doffing of the cap, accompanied bji 
a civil bow, and by the misses with the more modest, 
though not less significant, courtesy. At the present 
day such practices are quite rare. Perhaps the rapid 
growth of our countiy, and the increase of settlementaj 
have tended to make them impracticable. In our thicklj' 
settled villages and cities, certainly, the young are par , 
donable for not fostering the habits alluded to ; for * 
due observance of them, in such phices, would render tl 
wearing of caps superfluous, and keep the body in i 
bending po>jture much of the time- But it is, doubtleaa 
true, that some other expression of civility may 1 
adopted, which shall be equally indicative of politenees^ 
and, at the same time, unobjectionable in the particala 
alluded to. 

That more regard should be manifested by the yonof 
K) rules of etiquette and courtesy, must be admitted bj 
jvery obsei'ving mind. There is too little reverence fta 
age and authority, too slight a respect to laws of boti 
man and God. The transition from boyhood to ii 
ined manhood is altogether too rapid, as by it the son ii 
often, placed above the parent, and the taught becomi 
much wJsei) in their own estimiitiaii, than their teach- 
era. Soys, in tbeir undue anxiety to \ieicoTtie mea, ? 
neither men nor boys, but form a nefl, pecoViM tmk. 
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It should be a pi-ominent object witli parenta and 
teachers to coiTect public sentiment in relution to these 
particulars, and do al) in their power, both by example 
ftnd precept, to promote right feeling and action on the 
pari of the young. True politeness and courtesy will 
have a pleasing and happy effect upon the whole life and 
character. They will form a passport to good society, a 
security against insult, a surety for good treatment, a 
guarantee for friendship and respect. A really courteous 
boy will rarely be guilty of violating any proper rule, or 
of conducting in an unbecoming manner in any place or 
at any time. 

Some little habits of incivility are of so frequent occur 
rence, that boys are, sometimes, guilty of their indulgenct 
without being awore of it, as in the following instance : 
" A gentleman once sent his son with a present to his 
newly-settled minister. On his return, the father, very 
naturally, asked him how he liked the new pastor, 
'0,' said the lad, 'he is a beautiful man; he ia so 
pleasant and kind that I cannot help liking him. Why, 
he invite«l me in, took me into his study, and told me to 
loot at his books while he wrote you a note. He is 
really " first rate ; " but, father, I believe the poor man 
ia as "blind as a beetle." ' 'Blind! ray son; what 
malces you think he ia blind l" ' Wby, because, father 
wben I came away, he asked me if I did not wear a cap ; 
imd, if he liad not been blind, he might have known, for 
it was on my head all the time I was tber«.' '' 

TrOe education requires the full development and ?««, 
«xerciBo of the better feelings of the heav^,-. aui 'Oae -^xy^et 
tmJtare of tJiese nil! e.vhiljit thfir fruits iu owx^wwi. ■a.v.Viwoa 
tori expressions Indeed, we, are i\mc\» mcVwei. \o ^o-oa 
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an eBtimate of those with whom we meet or aasooiato, . 
from their mode of address, and from external appear- 
ances. If they are coarse and rude in their manners^ 
rough and undignified in their salutations and remarks, 
or uncourteous and abrupt in their answers, we are dis- 
posed t« avoid them, and regard tliem as unkind t 
uncompanionable. We do not expect to find much that 
is truly attractive or lovely in them ; and if they po 
Bome worthy qualities, their first appearance is bo repnl* 
aive, that we are hardly prepared to receive or witnei 
any evidence of real kindness and goodness. Again, v 
meet with those whose dignified and manly demeanoTj 
social, cordial, and free manner, combined with genuins 
politeness and civility, at once attract and charm ub. Ill 
every act and expression, they fiimish such indubitabW 
evidence of good breeding, and so kind and considerate ti 
regard for the feelings of others, that we view ihem u 
noble specimens of a noble race. We can hardly imagiBi 
that they can, or will, be guilty of any wrong or unmanfa 
act. By their pleasant and obliging deportment th^ 
command cbe respect and esteem of all with whom thej 
associate, and exert a most powerful and happy inflaenM 

If, then, politeness and civility will make us raO 
agreeable, and better respected as companions, and, at ti 
same time, add to our influence and bappiness, it is cer- 
tainly very desirable that the young be trained to obeeryft 
them in all their actions and expressions. In giving a 
i-eceiving friendly salutations, in asking and answerii^ 
questions, and in all communicatior^, the proper obserr- 
once of rales of true politeness w\\\ AeraanA no «iaTifififlk 
One boj is asked, by a stranger, the cOTicrt -way \o b. w ^^ 
^ain house or street, and abruptly aays, " 1 Aw^V Vn.w 



OTid with aa espresaioQ of manner equivalent to "I 
.don't care." Another lad, in answer to the same inter- 
rogatory, says, " I don't know, air ; but, if you will wajt 
e minute, I will ascertain and tell jou;'" and off he 
runs, ohtaina the desired information, and returning with 
a smiling face, he imparts the same to the stranger, who 
will, by the very act and manner of the boy, feel that he 
is not all a stranger. Who would not, involuntarily, as 
it were, be diagusted with the first lad, and delighted 
with the second "J And yet who has not met with just 
Bnch instances in the streets, and even in stores 1 Many 
a merchant has lost valuable cuatomera through the un- 
courteous and abrupt answers of clerks or boys in hia 
employ. Inasmuch, then, as the true spirit of politeness 
■will exert a controlling and salutary influence over the 
young, let the teacher see that lie does what he can ic 
'promote such a spirit in himself and pupils. Especially, 
let him endeavor, in all his intercourse witli them, tc 
aiford an example which will be worthy of imitation. 




All know that many of the exercises of the scUc 
room are, in themselves, dull and uninteresting. It 
should be a prominent object with the instructor bo to 
itluatrate and expand each exercise, as to vivify it an^ 
make it both clear and interesting. He should not b& 
confined to the stereotyped text of the book, but shoald 
endeavor, by his own language, and by apt illustrationBj 
to add to the attractiveness and utility of the passiii| 
recitation. Scholars, very frequently, repeat words a 
phrases without any well-defined idea of their true import 
■'A gentleman recently took up an apple, to show a niece, 
flixteen years of age, who had studied geography fbl 
several years, something about the shape and motion ot 
the earth. She looked at him for a few minutes, and said, 
with much earnestness, 'Why, uncle, you don't really 
mean to say that the earth turns round, do you ? ' ' Cer 
tainly ; did you not learn that several years ago 7 
' Yea, sir,' Said she ; ' I learned it, but I never kn 
it before.' Now, it is obvious that tliis young lady had 
been laboring several years on the subject of geography, 
and groping in almost total darkness, because some klnt 
friend did not: show her, at the outset, by ao 

j'Uastmtiou, that the earth actuaUy tuTiwA wi-aoi." 

B instructor shoaM not onlv hiive a cVeav ttuAera^aM 
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ing himsolf, but he should also be able to impai-t the same 
to his pupils. K he has occosiou to allude to the rotun- 
dity of the earth, of its rerolutiou as causing day and 
night, let him devise some simple method which will 
illustrate what is intended. With a little skill and 
interest, the judicious teacher may, and willj use some 
explanation which will help enlighten and confirm the 
subject under consideration. 

We have, somewhere, seen an account of an original 
method adopted by a schoolmaster " out weet " to repre- 
sent a planetarium. He caused the largest and laziest 
boy in his school to take his stand in the centre, to rep- 
resent the sun ; and around him, upon the floor, were 
marked the orbits of the diflerent planets. A small, 
rerf-headed boy was made to represent Mara, while a 
bright-eyed girl, a little larger, stood for Venus ; another 
boy was Mercury, another the Earth, &c. &c. ; and 
each was placed in the appropriate orbit. When all was 
properly arranged, the master would give all the planet 
.representatives a start ahead, and at once the whole 
planetarium was in motion, and imparting to the mem- 
>bere of the school a tolerably good idea of the solar 
lystem, — thus combining amusement and exercise with 
&e study of an intricate and difGcult science. It is not 
]>r«tende<l that this was the very best and clearest illus- 
tration that could be devised : but who will not readily 
It that it waa much*' better than nothing"] Let 
the t«acher, because lie cannot give the very best 
blan, refrain from all plans ; but let liim &\svi% hi Xei 
■ ' m clearneea imd simplicity in \ua TOe&oSs. tit «^- 
itKWi, that everything may be eaaWy com^^^^"^>^^ 
Oe minds of tJie yoaag. OverwrovigVv ani .^ksfowe»!« 
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illuatrationa often mystify the very object they were in- 
tended to elucidate and simplify. 



There is, probably, nothing which tends so much tc 
prevent the developmont of rare excellence in teaching, 
as the htthit of relying too much uiwn the experience of 
others, or of exclusive imitation in the modes of teaching 
and disciplining a school. Young teachers arej partic- 
ularly, tempted to follow in the steps of those who have 
devoted many years and much attention to the business 
^f instruction. This is all well enough, if the effort tfl 
imitate others is not carried to such excess as to destroy 
all individuality. Teachers — whether of limited or large 
experience— should ever be ready and willing W learn. 
They should possess a teachable spirit, and endeavor to 
draw instruction from all proper sources. If otherwiftBj 
they will grow wise only " in their own conceit." Bt 
while gaming thin knowledge, the teacher should be 
tremely carefiil that he does not allow himself to 
a servile copyist. As he witnesses a mode of im] 
histruction, or of disciplining, ivhich appeara to hin 
feet, he must not think that the same mode will 
equally efficacious or satisfactory in his o«n handa, 
hia own school. Such can be the case only when tlw 
is a precise similarity hetween the teachers, and a, olc 
resemblance in the circumstances of the two 
But, as no two schools and no two teachers exactly ■ 
ble each other, so the precise operalion of an uj 
^lan, or Bjaiem. will not always ^lodiiiiB ^)nft 

-sgaaify gratifying results. 

kd^Fcrp- ."chool must have some ayBtem, wtvft. 



teaclier, if he would be truly auccessful, must be, to some 
extent, exafit and methodical in the execution of hia 
plans. But he should be able to make and execute hia 
own plans, and adapt them to ever-varjing wants and 
circuiuBtaDCes. Unless he can do ao, he will never 
excel; for a mere imitator never surpasses the person 

;tat«d. Yet, while the teacher may extract some 
infonnation from a variety of sources, he should possess 
a discriminating and inventive mind, that he may wisely 
select, improve, and adjust, in order most happily and 
effectually to meet existing peculiarities. 

From every teachers' conveotioQ or institute ; from 
«very visit to another's school ; from every public or 
private discussion of school matters and questions ; from 
almost every individual interested in educational affairs, 

from all these, and from many other sources, the judi- 
cious teacher may, and will, receive many useAil hints. 
But what he may thus acquire he must regard and use 
only as suggestive hints, which may in part, or in modi- 
fied form, be incorporated into hia own views and plans; 
for if he regards all that he hears as infitllible, and, in 
consequence thereof, attempts an exact imitation, he may 
l)e very sure that disappointment will await him. He 
nifty follow BO far ae a similarity of circumstances will 
warrant, and perhaps not much further. A certain med- 
icine, under a certain form of administration, and under 
certain circumstances on the part of the patient, may 
prove highly beneficial, while, under another form, and 
aitder a different combination of circumstaiuKS., \i Tci^i^ 
be not onl^ inefficacious, but positWt\y WtV^'vi. 'Vfts. 
bv/jr Baecesaful and efficient teaclier vi\\\ \te e-Jei sXiie ^ 
>uch information and aid as w\\\ incTeaac >i« >»»' 
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fulness ; but, unless he exhibits some traits of individu- 
ality in the application of his knowledge, he will never . 
attain a high degree of excellence. ^' Let no man copy 
even himself too closely and constantly ; that is, let him , 
vary his plan and mode of teaching a little, from time to 
time, if he wishes to have it work well, and continue to 
interest himself and his scholars. ^ Variety is the spice 
of life ;' and surely a little of it is necessary in the too 
often monotonous and humdrum business of teaching 
A horse, it is said, will travel further in a day, over 
hill and valley, than over a dead-level plain ; and we aU 
know which would afford the most interesting and attract- 
ive ride. So, in the school-room, a little variety in the 
' modus operandi ' will contribute greatly to the interest 
of both teacher and pupils. Therefore, be not afraid to 
deviate a little from the beaten track, and, I repeat it, 
Imitate no man servilely ; for I do not believe there ia 
any one system of government and instruction which is 
absolutely the best for every individual teacher. I believe 
that every man's own system is the best for h^m, though 
in forming his plan, and in carrying it :nto execution, 
he may derive important assistance from the experience 
and suggestions of others." * 

♦ li. S. Howard. 




Pupils are prone to look to their teacher as an exam 
pie and pattern, and they will feel safe in imitating him 
If we except parents, there is no individual whose influ 
ence on the minds of the young is so strong as that o\' 
the instructor. Acting, as he does, "in loco parentis,'' 
lie is often regarded with an affection akin to that felt foi 
tlie parents themselves ; and, it would sometimes appear, 
that the kind and amiable teacher exerted a more perfcc' 
control over his pupils thau is exercised hy the parents 
themselves. Be this as it may, it is the teacher's duty to 
let his evei-y word and act give evidence that he possesses 
a kind spirit, and feels a tender and sincere regai'd for 
tlie wants and feelings of others. He should improve 
Bvery fit occasion for inculcating the laws of kindness 
and enforcing the importance of doing good to all, as 
Importunity may offer. B-jt, that his precepts may not 
&11 powerless upon them, he should, in every proper 
manner and on every suitable occasion, seek to do them 
good, ajid act the part of a true and devoted friend. 
There is much truth in the saying, " Like begets like," 
A kind, pleasant, obliging instructor will, as a general 
thing, find kind, pleasant, and obliging pupils ; while a 
I, stem, and scolding teacWr tj'^ aXw^.-^'s. Sss^ 
it, iretful, and troubleeome pu^iXa, 
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"Kind words do not coat much; they never blister 
the toDgue nor lips, uud we never heard of any mental ' 
trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do not. 
cost much, they help one's ovra good-nature. Soft. wordS'. 
soften our own bouIs, Angry words are fuel to th&; 
flame of wrath, and make it burn fiercely. Kind wordal 
make other people good-natured. Cold words freeap 
people, and hot words scorch them, and hitter word^ 
make them bitter, and wrathful words make them wraths 
ful. There is such a rush of all other words in our day^ 
that it seems desirable to give kind words a chance amcoij 
them. There are vain words, and idle words, and hastj 
words, and spiteful words, and empty words, and profiine 
words, and warlike words. Kind woi'da also produce 
their own image on men's souls, and a I»eautifu1 image ii 
is. They quiet and comfort the hearer. They ahanu 
him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We harC 
not yet begun to use kind words in such abundance a 
they ought to be used." * Then, teacher, 

" Speak gently to Hie little oliilil, 

So gDiletesa nnil ao free, 

Who, with u iruBtful, loving henrt, ^^^^^^_ 

Pals DonGdentie in Itiee, ^^^^^^^M 

Speak not llie cold nnd careless (houghto ^^^^^^^| 

Wbioh time has tnuglit thee nell, ^^^^^H 

Nor breathe one word whose bitter tone ^^^^^^^| 

Distruit miglit seem to tell. ^^^^^^H 

' If on that brow there rests a cloud, ^^^^^^H 

However it be, ^^^^^| 

Speak loving words, and let him led ^^^^^^| 

He has ii frieitd in thw ; ^^^^^^| 
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And do not eend him from Ihj side, 

TUl on hia face ahull rest 
The joyous look-aad beaming smile 

" teaob him — llii« should be your ivim — 

To cheer the aching Leait, 
To Blrive wliers thickest ilarkutss reigns 

Some nuliiince lo impnrt ; 
To spread a penccful, qiiicr milni. 

Where dwells Die noise of strife ; 
Thus doing good, and blessing all. 

To spend tlie whole of life. 

" To love, with pure uffcotiou deep. 

All orentnres, great and small ; 
And Blill n atronger Icie to bear 

For Him who made them all. 
Remember, 'tis no cuDimon tank 

That thus lo thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to bo 

The 'habitant of heiiven." 

Nothing is more true than that " a soft answer turnetli 
away wrath;" and gentleness of spirit and expression 
lias a most happy in0uence. The following case is quite 
illnstrative of this position : A merchant in London liad 
u dispute with a Quaker respecting the settlement of an 
account. The merchant was determined to bring the 
ition into court, a procedure which the Quaker ear- 
nestly deprecated, using every argument in his power to 
oonri&ce the merchant of his error ; bat the latter 
remained inflexible. Desirous of making the last effort, 
the Quaker called at the houae of the mercKwil, «tift 
moTtuag, and asked the servant i? 'tv\& m^xB^fet "s^j* »*■ 
me. The merchant, hearing the \ti(\Ul\t 3 a-wi Vvio-w'v^% 
B voice, caUed aJoud from the Uip o^ Ott« aV^YW..,''"^^ 
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that rascal I am nol at home ! " Tlie Quaker; looking 
up towards liim, calmly said, " Well, friend, God put 
thee in a better mind." The merchant waa affected by 
the meekness of the reply, and, after more deliberately 
investigating the matter, he became convinced that he 
was wrong and the Quaker right. He requested to see 
him, and, after acknowledging his error, he said, "I 
liave one question to ask you : How were you able with 
Buch patience, on various occasions, to bear my abuse ? 
"Friend," replied the Quaker, "I will tell thee." 
waa naturally as hot and as violent as thou art. I knen 
that to indulge this temper waa sinful, and I also fount 
that it was imprudent. I observed that men in a pas: 
Bion ^ways speivk very loud, and hence I thought, if ] 
could control my voice, I could restrain my passion. 
have, therefore, made it a rule never to suffer ray voice to 
rise above a certain key ; and, by a careful observance 
this rule, I have, with the blessing of God. entirely n 
tered and subdued my naturally impetuous temper," 
The Quaker reasoned philosophically, — and other8.li 
profit, as the merchant did, from his example. 



If the teacher regards feithfuUy the precepts alrea^ 
named, he will feel cheerful ; and it is highly desirable, a 
his own account, as well as for his school, that he Bhooi^ 
thus feel. " Cheerfulness and kindness, like the son. 
warm and animate ; and there is that in the heaxt ( 
every ctiild that never fails to respond to it. When a littj 
fellow enters school in the morning, with his eyes spai^ 
ling with animation, and his &ce smiling with pleasuri 
teacher shoultl repay with an a'p'jnoNHu^ snaXfe, v 
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then he will be happy for the day. But if, on the con- 
trary, he is met with a frown, a, warm httlo heart, gush- 
ing with tenderness, is chilled and trozen." How much 
do the cheerful and cordial tones, gentle moyemcnts, and 
friendly greetings and aids, of a father or mother, a 
brother or sister, do towards making home happy ! So, 
too, how much may an instructor do to make the school- 
room attractive, by wearing a cheerful countenance, by 
using gentle tones, and by manifesting kindly feelings 
id Bympathiea ! How quickly and surely will the 
pupib of a school learn to read in their teacher's counte- 
nance, as he enters the school-room, what will be the 
nature and condition of movements through the day ! 
In the words of Goldsmith, 

" Well do the boding tremblera leurn Ui trace 
The dn;'g disasters in bis morning fuce." 

la it not true that teachers are, often, too stern and precise 
in their movements 'I Some one has said of a teacher, 
that he wore a countenance which seemed to say, like the 
Old Parmer's Almanac, "Look out for a storm about 
Uiis time," and with more certainty that the prognosti- 
inted Btorm would come than attends the prediction of 
the almanac. Now, if teachers would have happy and 
pleasant schools, they must be cheerful, ready to smile- 
at any time themselves, and not univilling to provoke 
laughter in their pupils. "Gentleness and cheerfulness 
ibrm a sort of sweet atmosphere, which enters into a 
child's soul hke the sunbeam into a rose-bud, — slowly, 
bot Burelj, expanding it into beauty and vigor." 
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Oys may have at his command all the informatioa 
contained within the covers of all the books ever pulw 
lished, and yet he will be, comparatively, a useless JB&^a^ 
unless he exercises good sense and diacriminatioQ i: 
use of his knowledge, and, at the same time, possesses t 
understanding of human nature that will enable him 1 
USD and apply his information at the right time, as well 
aa in the beat way. In other words, ho should kuoii 
how, and when, and where, he can most wisely, accepts 
b!y, and efficiently, impart the desired instruction or infltlH 
ence. The teacher must take things as he finds then^ 
and strive to improve them ; and not, as is too often ti 
case, by looking at things as he would desire ' 
have them, so far separate himself from the real as tQ 
annul his influence and power in attempting to bring 
about the desired state of affairs. But let the instructwr 
look at affairs as they are, all diacouraging and ohjeedon*. 
able though they be, — let him, by examining into tha 
true state of matters as they exist, ascertain what diffi-i 
cultiea, and obstacles, and prejudices must be surmounted 
or removed, before hiB efforts to draw upward can have a 
full iiml direct bearing. After a. WttVe 'pTft'jia.Ta.iftt^ asssm 
/nation and labor at the foundalion, Ve ma-j aacaiA, ^ 
*Awir Jijfi pupils after him. Who haa not aeea lae^v ^ 
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ing at a distance, and vainly striving ^^with all their 
might " to move some object to which they had attached a 
cord 7 After much toiling and fretting at a remote point, 
a near approach to the object brought to view some trifling 
obstaele, whose removal was easily efiected, and then the 
work, previously so impossible of accomplishment, was 
readily performed. So it is, frequently, with some 
teachers ; they stand so far from the work to be exe- 
cuted that they do not observe the real nature and 
extent of the diflSculties that cluster around it, at its 
very foundation. In taking charge of a school, the 
instructor should gain all possible information in relation 
to the parents for whom he is to labor, and with whom he 
should have a most friendly and cooperative spirit. He 
should learn what he can of their habits, their feelings, 
their prejudices, and their opinions ; and then, with an 
enlarged and common-sense view of matters as he finds 
them, he should labor wisely and perseveringly to rectify 
errors and efiect a right feeling and action ; and, without 
manifesting aught of an impatient spirit, let him *' learn 
to labor and to wait." 

This common-sense view of things, and this knowledge 
of human nature, are no less desirable and important in 
the treatment and management of pupils than in refer- 
ence to parents and guardians. The teacher should care- 
fully study the characters, dispositions, habits, and influ 
ences of different pupils, that he may the better discipline 
and instruct them ; otherwise, he may sometimes widely 
err. No two pupils are precisely alike, and hence no 
precise and undeviating courae cH ^^v^is^^ '^^^x^S^Njfe 
adopted, but a constant effort ^YvoxsXvi \i^ ^Si V^^ «sv 
adaptednoFis to individual c\TC\xm^\»xve.^^ ^^^ ^'2ys>^». 
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Henee, the instrnctor "must avail liiinaelf of everjt 
moans to find out all the faults and excellences, 
strong and weak points, of hia pupils' chai-acter,— theifl 
temptations, their predilections, their difficult and easy 1 
processes. In short, he must study them symptomatically, j 
as a faithful and disuriminating physician does his parJ 
tients, to know what thej are, what they may become, 1 
and what ought to be done for them." * 



The remark is frequently made, that teachers are 1 
aecliisive in their habits, too exclusive in their views, and 1 
too sensitive io their feelings, and not sufficiently a&- J 
quainted with the world and its operations as exiatinj 
around thom. "Mr. A.," it is said, "would i 
most excellent and efficient teacher, if he would only miit 
gle more with the people, and acquire more accui 
knowledge of matters and things in general.'' And i 
must be confessed that, in many cases, there is too u 
of truth in the observation. To do well in the world 
a.nd exert the greatest amount of influence, the instruoto 
should iKBsess a familiar knowledge of general affiiirs 
He should know something of the business com 
with its various devices, tricks, and deceptions, that 1 
may impart to his pupib a suitable degree of caudoiu 
prudence, to prepare theui properly to encounter 1 
temptations and treacherous arte with which they ' 
surely meet when they take their stand on life's b' 
stage. He should also possess an acquaintance with t 
manners and customs of society, and the rules of etiquetti 
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and propriety, that his own 'leportment and 
tion, iinpraved thereby, may have a liappy effeut on the 
minds of hi^ pupils, and aid them in becoming useful and 
agreeable uiembera of the community. He should be 
&mlliar with the various civil, religious, literary, and 
benevolent movements of the world, that he may the bet- 
ter diat'harge hia duties, and secure the higher respect of 
those with whom and for whom he labors. 

'But," say some, "while we admit the truth and 
feel the importance of what you say, we at the same time 
feel that the present situation of the instructor debars 
iiim from the attainment of the information and privileges 
alluded to." This is, too often, the case. So large a 
pait of the teacher's time and energies is engrossed by 
the peculiar cares and exercises of the school-room, and 
the nature of his duties is such, that he is unfitted for 
spending the few leisure hours he may have, profitibly, 
by participating in the common concerns or amusements 
of the day. He may, every morniug, resolve upon cer- 
tain pLuis of operation for the hours of evening ; but the 
■ care and air of the school-room are sure so to prostrate 
*nd exhaust him as to incapacitate him from engaging 
heartily in anything but rest. 

'And, moreover," say some, "the vast majority of 
teachers cannot afford to participate, respectably, in the 
jwcial, literary, benevolent, or civil operations of the day 
Jf they are young men, juat entering the profession, they 
.mil find the scanty remuneration they receive hai-dly 
Adequate to supply their absolute and immediate wiMjs-, 

i if one hag a iamily dependent apou \via e'S»T\» m^ 
(, atill more difficult wiU it^ao for Vm\\a i.e.H^'W' 

time or means f) affairs not TOvroeiiAw.'wiVa '^'='^^ 
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nected with the peculiar duties of his profession." But 
I will only add that teachers must labor patiently in 
every ^^good way and work," — labor, it may be, under 
disheartening circumstances, but in the hope of a •' better 
time coming "-T- a time which their well-directed efforts 
may hasten on, — a time which will honor and reward 
them, and bless the community. 

** Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait '* 

A DESIRE TO DO GOOD, AND HOPEFULNESS. 

That instructor who would be truly useful, and do 
something to elevate his chosen profession, must not labor 
solely for the passing time, nor for present popularity 
and favor. They who devote much of their attention, 
and bestow many of their tlioughts, upon a preparation 
for some exhibition or ephemeral show, may gain a tem- 
porary elevation ; but if this is more prominent in their 
minds than a desire, strongly felt, and sincerely and 
clearly manifestetl, to do good, by striving to prepare* 
their pupils ''to act well their parts in life," the eleva- 
tion thus gained will only constitute a height from which 
fall will be inevitable and disastrous. 

If teachers would gain a true and permanent eleva- 
tion, they must, with unwearied zeal and diligence, exert 
themselves so to instruct and discipline those committed 
to their charge that they will become exemplary and use- 

fuJ citizens when they assume tWix ^\a.xv^ otx \)cv^ W«^ 
9tage of life. 

Let the teacher well consider t\ie \i\?)[v ^^^ Te%vom\W« 
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. nature of the duties incumbent on him. The youth, 
intrusted to his care and training, are the daily and hourly 
recipients of impressions which will contribute to increase 
thOT future weal or wo3. Then, should he not, by the 
prompt and faithful discharge of every duty, strive to 
make only such impressions as will prove salutary 7 Let 
him not think too lightly of the children. The boys, who 
are now so thoughtlessly playing around him, amusing 
themselves in the pursuit of evanescent pleasures by 
engaging, in the exuberance of their spirit, in childhood's 
merry sports, may, in a few brief years, wield a mightj 
influence in the councils of our nation. May they, then, 
" in the days of their youth," receive from parents, and 
those who stand in '^loco parentis," such instruction and 
such impressions as will best fit them for the honorable 
and useful discharge of every duty that they may be 
called to perform ! May they be so trained, and so 
influenced, that, whether ^'the golden bowl be broken 
and the silver cord be loosed" when ''life's open- 
ing buds are sweet," or not until the period when the 
** grasshopper shall become a burden," they may leave 
proof that life's measure has been wisely filled, and it& 
duties well performed ! Then may teachers and pupils 
anticipate a glorious reward in that "bright world" to 
which they hope to go ; the former deriving never-ceasing 
pleasure from reflecting upon past fidelity towards those 
intrusted to their care, and the latter from a happy con- 
sciousness of having improved their time, and profited by 
all the privileges they had enjoyed, and the instructions 
the/ bad received. The touching, %eii\.\xcL«evi\..^ ^<^ \fc'sjsiJC\- 
/iilljr expressed by the poor Scote\v ^vA^m ox^fc ^^"^ '^^^^5^'^ 
^orks, should he deeply impxe^aed w^oti \!«2l^ ^^^^ "^"^ 
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every teacher: " \Vhen the hour of trouble cornea to thdl 
mind or to the body, or when the njur of death comes, ' 
that cornea to kigh and low, — theu it iana what we haa 1 
dune for ourgells, but what we hae dune lor others, that vt 
think on niatet pleasantly/' Let not, then, th^ teach^ J 
be unmindful of the nature and value of his work, but,,A 
jippreciatiog the thought so beautifully expressed byj 
liishop Doane in the following lines, let him "be up tuaUm 
-doing," with the consciousness that, at some future time^.l 
reflection upon his ■' labors of love " will afford him th«fl 
truest pl^'asure. 

" Chiael in hand Blood a BOulptor-boy, 

With hU marble bloob before him, 
And hia fiioe Ut up with a amile oF jay, 

Aa ajk cngel-dreaiD poaaed o'er bim. 
He Oftrved the dream on that shapeless bI 

With many a aharp incision ; 
With heaven 'a own light the soulptore «hoiie,||9 

He had caught the aagel-vislan. 

" Scalptors of Utb are we, aa we atand 

With oar bouI unaarved hetore m. 
Waiting the hour when, at Qod'a oomma 

Oai life-dreum poSBGH o'er ua. 
If ne carre it then un the yielding atone 

With many a eharp incision. 
Its heayenlj beauty shall be our own — 

Oct livec that atigel'ViiioD " 
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IT is not meant hy this that the doctrines and views 
L of aome particular sect should be countenanced or advo- 
cated. As oar public schools are composed of pupils 
t ftom all classes in society, and from families of every 
variety and shade of religious belief, it must appear obvi- 
ous, to every reflecting and reasonable mind, that instruc- 
tion, calculated to favor the peculiar tenets of a particular 
-sect, should not be imparted in the school-room. But 
, ihis can form no apology for all neglect of religious 
I instruction. There are certain views and principles in 
I ■'elation to which there is an agreement on the part of 
\ the vast majority fi-om all religious societies and orders. 
r These are held in common, and may be freely discussed 
I smd urgently enforced withont any objection on the score 
I of sectarianism. Among these may be named the duty 
1 of love to our Creator, an affectionate and obedient regard 
I to the wishes of parents, respect for the aged, and pity 
I ior the erring and unfortunate ; the duties and relations 
I that should be observed between brothers and sisters ; 
I the kindly nature of the intercourse which should exist 
etween members of a school ; obedience to tliose in 
Authority ; and that broad and well-defined sense of right 
I wrong, which so fully and cleariy sVtoi^ «\j.\, tt«"«v 
e div/iie rule wbicb teaches ua ' to i\u viuVo o\)Gftx«. «a "** 
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would have others do unto us. The strong and faithful en- 
forcement of this last would, itself, constitute the ground- 
work and the superstructure of all the material which it 
might be desirable to bring into the religious element of 
the school-room. And, I ask, if any reasonable and 
reflecting parent will or can object to the free perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures in school, or to judicious and earnest 
instruction on all the points to which allusion has been 
made ? And, if fidelity and sincerity are manifested in 
reference to these, will not all be done that can be 
desired by any sect, under the existing state of afiairs ? 
It is to be hoped that the day is far distant when an over- 
sensitive regard for sectarian views, and a feeling of jeal- 
ousy towards others, will lead to a total abandonment of 
all religious and moral instruction in our schools. 

I have alluded to the perusal of the Bible in school. 
I am not, however, prepared to assent to the views of 
those who advocate the use of the sacred volume as a 
drill-book in reading. In many particulars, it is true 
that it excels all other books, in affording excellent exam- 
ples in the various styles of expression and reading. 
'^The Scriptures contain, independently of a divine ori- 
gin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer 
morality, more important history, and finer strains both 
of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected, within 
the same compass, from all other books that were ever 
composed, in any age or in any idiom.'' * 

It is not because the Bible is not full of excellent say- 
ings, and consoling and instructive truths, beautifully 
expressed, that I would object to it as a reading-book, 

* Sir William Jonea 
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but on the ground that its pcL'uliar origin, aud Bacred- 
ness, and beauty, should keep it from being marred by 
the carelesa hlundera of inexperienced readers. The 
Bible should be used iu every school, and on every day, 
as a devotional exei-cise ; but it should be read only by 
the teacher, and by such pupils as are able to read with a 
good degree of fluency and correctness, — and never, in 
jpublic, by those who cannot read without " spelling out" 
and niiscalling many of the words. The unsullied bright- 
ness of these ' ' apples of gold in pictures of silver ' ' should 
never be dimmed by a contact too rude and heedless. 



The young are prone to imitation; and it would some- 
times seem that they more readily contract those habits 
vhich are not peculiarly attractive and lovely thati they 
do those of a more excellent and commendable nature. 
If instmctors, in all their intereourse and actions, exhibit 
a strict and rigid adherence to those moral principles 
■which should ever influence the good and upright, they 
will do much to inculcate a love for the same in the 
laiinds of their pupils. If they will, by example and 
[|ire<Mpt, manifest a proper abhorrence of every form of 
l^n and error ; if they will discountenance wrong and 
Ibppr^aioD ; if they will ever manifest a nice appreciation 
of the rights of others, and duly observe the same ; if 
they will, at all times, and under all circumstances, ex- 
hibit a kind, forbearing, and courteous manner,— they can- 

t fail of exerting a salutary influence upon those com- 
mitted to their charge and training. The force ol' esa-m.- 
plc is all-iiowerful and pervading, anl ti\ a.T«, \v\fttt «*! 
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less, affected by iiifiueuces with wliich they are constantly 
brought into contact. 

A distinguishtid educator, a few years ago, travelled ii 
the western purt of our country, for the purpose of visit- 
ing various schools. He oaliett at one, in which tlif, 
t£acher was seateil with his hat upon his head, and a pip^ 
in his mouth, attending to a recitation; and, as 1^ 
Buioke roUed from hia mouth, it evidently afforded hint 
more gratification than aught else within the walla of thOi 
school-room. Who will not admit that this man i 
imparting, in the most effectual way, lessons in Eavor ffi& 
smoking and incivility ^ Of what avail would it be £i|^ 
an instructor to speak of the evil and folly of smokiiigi 
for instance, if he should himself continue to indulge i) 
the habit ? His practice would ciy out, in thuiider-to 
in opposition to his preaching. How can a teacher, " 
any hope of good effect, declaim against the prevalena 
of any wrong or injurious habit, so long as he shalL: 
whether publicly or more privately, indulge in the si 
It is only from the combined and harmonious force and 
operation of precept and example, that one can reasom 
bly hope for fovorable results. 

The force of habit is exceedingly strong. Some OH 
has very wisely said that good or bad habits (bnned i 
youth generally accompany us through hfe. If this i|) 
true (and who can doubt it"!), with what care and ( 
neatness should all who have anything to do with the 
young — and especially teachers- — labor for the fbnn^ 
tion of correct and agreeable habits. 



It is important that an iiistiviclor shovAi >« Sffli^ss 
6otIi because he may thereby accom^feV mAyi^i., toi 



because he will, in being ao, fumisli n, good example to liis 
pupik. Let liim, then, every day and constantly mani- 
fest & spirit of diligence in the prompt acd earnest dis- 

e of all his duties, and he will thus incite in those 
under him an induBtrioua and active spirit. It is not 
easy to over-estimate the amount of work that may ha 
accomplished hy persevering diligence. Constant em- 
ployment in a useful way mil do much to keep scholai-s 
in ft good state of discipline. " Napoleon used to say, 

dog has a bone to gnaw, he will not bite ;' so, when 
he (vaa emperor, he kept the populace of Paris quiet hy 
giving them something to do, and by keeping thorn dili- 
gently employed upon great pubhc works. Dr. Arnold 
adopted a similar course in the management of his school. 
He would not let his boys be idle, lest they should be 
discontented, and disposed to mischief. He was ever 
devising new plans, to create in his pupils, &om time to 
time, fresh interest and diligence in their studies. Every 
experienced teacher knows there was much wisdom in 
this course." * 

•J. Baua. Jr. 







TiiH inatructor should be a. man whose whole apj 
BEce aad actions are characterized by a special i 
neatuuBS and order. The young are wonderfully, thoitgli 
it may be unconsciously, influenced by the appearance 
and morements of those under whose care thi^y ptaA 
much of their timu. If an instructor is guilty of a vaai 
of cleanlineaa and neatness in hia personal appearance 
dress, — if he ia, in any degree or in any respect, slovenlj 
in his habits, or regardless of the rules of propriety an^ 
order, — his pupils will be very ready to imitate his ex* 
ample, and become the devoted followers of an unworthj; 
leader. On the other hand, if a teuclier is neat, t 
becomingly careful, in relation to his dress, and persona 
appearance and habits, prudent in his movements, an 
chiiste and dignified in his deportment and conversation 
he will exert a most salutary and powerful influence o 
the minds, the habits, and the speech, of the young beings 
intrusted to his training. In these, and in all other 
particulara, pupils will be very prone to imitate the 
example of him who is placed over them. It is well tl 
such is Hie case ; and it is desirable that the instnictoi 
should, constartly and sd-ongly, feei that he teaohei 
hj example, no less than by precept. Indeed, he shoul 
that aJU his teachings, and all his precepts, will provl 
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like "watev spilled on the ground," unless accompa- 
nied and confirmed by a good example. No teacher cat 
reasonably expect hia pupils to excel, or exhibit any 
.Barked improvement, in those particulars in which he is, 
in any manner, ileiicient. 

The silent, though powerful and expanding, influence 
of example, is so evident, that no one should be employed 
to train the young who ia careless in his habits, or regard- 
less of his personal appearance. " What the teacher is, 
in these respects, the pupils will generally be ; and unless 
they see better patterns at home, tlie standard of the 
teacher will be theirs also. If they aee the teacher 
*ddieted to any habit, they will think it manly to imi- 
tate him. If he amokca, they will be likely to do the 
same. If he spita upon the floor, they will imitate his 
example. If hia boots are seldom cleaned, theirs will be 
quite aa seldom." The following atory will strongly 
illustrate our position. It was taken fi-om the Chris- 
tian Register, and the incidents took place in a village 
where the teacher was particular in his personal appear- 
ance, and required hia pupils to regard theirs. " When 
he took charge of the school, be noticed that the pupils, 

muddy weather, were accustomed to enter the acliool- 
room, and stamp the mud upon the floor ; or carry it to 
their seats, and soil the floor for a large space around 
them. No sweeping could clean such a floor; and, of 
course, none had been attempted oftener than once a week. 
Determined to make an attempt at reform, the teacher 
obtained a piece of iron hoop, and, nailing one end to the 
door, he fastened the other to a walnut stake tliat he 
drove into the ground. Every child was ves^nvtwi, \a 
vrape hip shoe I before he entered tW TOQnv, B.wi. 'ia.fe 
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conaeqaence was, that tbe true fioor became yisible- 1 
th rough the crust that covered it. The next stop wafl,:^ 
to get a rug for the entry ; and a neat farmer's wifb'l 
very readily gave him an old rug, that ahe could spare 'j^ 
It did not tiike him long to induce the hahit of scraping 
iind wiping the shoes : and a lad or a miss, who did not do 
this, was soon noticed by the rest, and miide to foci that 
he or she had not done all that was required. Soon after i 
the rug was introduced, the teiu;her ventured to have th^l 
whole floor of the achool-room washed, — not scoured, iWfl 
he had to do it liimself, one Saturday afternoon, — andfl 
washing was all he was competent to do. When the scboI» 1 
ora came, on Monday morning, it was evident they wer^J 
taken by surprise. They haduever seen the like before^| 
the very knots in the floor were visible ; and they gK^| 
several extra rubs and scrapes before they ventured ^H 
set foot on the beauties so strangely exposed. This la | 
always the case ; and we have known a man who exer- 
cised the muscles of his under jaw by chewing tobacco, 
and who would have spirted the saliva, without compunc- 
tion, upon the floor of a school-room, running round a 
carpeted room like a crazy man, to find a place of deposit 
for his filth. So true is it, that neatness begets neat- 
nesa, and a nice school-room is better treated by the 
untidy than a neglected one. The teacher thus intro- 
duced one thing after another, taking care not to go too 
fast ; and, although he had no penalty for a breach of 
the rules of neatness, ho introduced a public sentiment 
which restrained the pupils more eflectually thaji the 
rod; and, as his own example was always made to second 
bis rales, tie children found no WT&sbi.? ot TO-yva'aii»"^ 
them. Amoni^t the scholars. \v■,vso™^^U\B feNiRi-«,^(jH 
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Diglit years old, named Freddy Gerriah, whoje parents 
wore poor, and cared but little for appearances, if the 
children had bread enough to eat from day to day. 
Freddy was the oldest of five children ; and, wlien not 
at school, he was genenvlly minding hia brothers and 
sisters, — as the Irish term what we call tending, or tak- 
ing care of them. One day, on his way home from 
school, he found an iron hoop, and, before night, he had 
a scraper at the only door of the house. It ao hap- 
pened, that, when his father came home, hia (joots were 
covered with bog-mud, and, almost for the first time in 
life, he looked around for something to clean them. 
The scraper that Freddy had placed there was just the 
thing: and the littln fellow was praised for his ingenuity. 
Soon after, a sheep was killed by a dog in a field near 
Ml". Gerrish's house, and, no one airing for it, Freddy 
ofiered to bury it, if he might have tlic skin, which had 
liut little wool on it. He borrowed a jack-knife of a 
larger boy, and soon stripped off the skin from the body, 
and then, cutting as large a square out of it as he could, 
he went home, and proposed to his mother to nail it down 
in the entry. This was done, to please Freddy ; and the 
baby was allowed to sit on it until father came home. 
The effect of Fi'wldy's attempt to reform was soon felt ; 
and his mother was no longer heard to say, as she oflen 
Iiad done, ' It is of no use to sweep ! ' ' Wife,' said Mr. 
Gerriah, one evening, ' your floor is whiter than the 
wall ; I must get some lime, and white- wash it, for Fred- 
dy's scraper seems to have a tail to it.' The to<i\a ^fia 
tUmag white before another lay waa ^asaai', otA, »» '^'^ 
vdJag-ateDBila began to look ill, s^ndia^ tuvxtA 'Omi 
3fc Gerrisb, who was a gfioA fearofix, dosctt-^*^ 



work with a carpenter, aad liud a set of shelvea madfl, 
with a cupboarJ under them. One day, after she hadi 
ecoured the floor, Mrs. Gerrish said to herself, ' I wonderi 
whether I cannot paint tliia floor well enough 
people ; for, though a. white floor looks well, it 
to clean a painted one.' Freddy was despatched to the 
coach -maker' 8, to ask what some suitable paint would 
cost. ' How big b your room 1 ' said the man, whi> 
had often noticed that Freddy was never among the boys. 
that were doing mischief. ' Four times as long as I caa, 
reach, one way, and five times, the other,' said Freddy^' 
The man applied the rule to Freddy's arms, and aaiJ, 
'It will cost you half-a-dollar.' 'Who is to do thfl 
painting?' said the man. 'Mother, sir, ia going to trjr,' 
because she can't afford to pay for the paint and painting! 
too ; and she wants to do it before father comes home.'' 
'You love her, don't you?' said the coach-maker. 'I 
guess I do,' said Freddy ; ' and she loves me, too, be- 
cause I made a scraper at the door like Master Hairs, at' 
the school. She says, if it had not been for the scraper,, 
she never would have thought of the paint : and we are 
going to stay in the bed-room, or out o' doors, till the> 
paint is dry.' 'I see through it,' said the man: 'g* 
home, and tell your mother I will come preset 
paint the floor for nothing.' The boy was starting off' 
when the coach-maker recollected that half the charm 
was to consist in the wife's doing the work, and surpriB- 
ing her husband with a floor painted with her own hand,. 
and he called the boy back, and asked him if bis mothn 
£ad any money. 'A little,' 8a,\d \ie-, ' ft\ve Vwn^t bodw, 
yam and knit three pairs of BtocVm^ vVfta \,Vft\«A»-3 -ws 
aaieop, and aold them.' ' Hexe ia tlie \a«A,' *«*■ « 
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I give it to you. my little fellow, because you 
love your mother.' The little fellow's eyes glared with 
itonishinent at the idea of possessing so much paint, 
and being paid for so easy a taak as loviug his mother ; 
nd, as the big tears began to roll down his cheeks, he 
aid, 'Mother will be able to buy the Bible, now.' 
What Bible 1 ' said the coach-maker, who had become 
interested in the boy. ' The Bible for me to read every 
night and morning, as the master does.' ' I have some 
Bibles to give away,' said the man ; ' and, if you will not 
spill the paint, you may take one under your arm.' ' I 
declare ! ' said Freddy, ' I don't know what mother will 
to all this. How will she pay you, sir? ' ' Would 
yon like to do a little work for me, my httle fellow ? ' 
I guess 1 should,' said Freddy ; ' if I was big enough, 
I would work for you ever so long.' ' I want just such ;i 
scraper at my door as you made your father ; and, if you 
will make me one, I will take it in full pay for the paint 
and the Bible.' ' I can't make one good enough for 
you,' said Freddy, bashfully. 'That is my look-out," 
said the man ; ' bo, carry home the paint, and come whei> 
you can and make the scraper.' Freddy went home ; 
and, when his mother saw him, with a l)ook under one 
arm, and both hands holding on the paint-pot, she ex- 
daimed, ' Why. Freddy, what have you done "] I only 
iald. you to oak the price of the paint' ' I know it,' said 
Treddy ; ' but the man made a trade with me : nml he is 
to ^ve me all these, if I will make him a scraper for his 
door ; and I am going to do it. ' To m-ike 14. Vtiwj, ^Vix-^ 
^e semper at the sciiooVdooi -was tVft-ttisJtvQ.'i,*:^ 
Oerrish and bia family. Tte enWrecVa.w^e'^'^'^i!^'** 
heed into their humble lUcYWivii, tv^jX, 0^-3 ^«^ ■«* 
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ueatneaa and order, hut to thrift iinil comfort. Thtf 
scraper wna maile for the couch-maker, who continued ta 
do a hundred other friendly nets for them. Freddy 
oTitJiined iin excellent education, and is iiu intelligent and 
wealthy fanner; and, when he built his new house, ha 
carefully placed the old scraper by the aide of the door, 
as if it were a talisman. Master Hall taught from dis- 
trict to district ; and, being of a slender constitution, his 
health early failed, and he was quietly laid in the church- 
yard of a country town, nnconscious that the seed he ha4 
sown had ever pi-oduced any fruit like that we h&ve^ 
described. Freddy could never discover his reating- 
place : but he erected a cenotaph to his memory, neat 
the achool-house, which he also rebuilt, and, once a year, 
he collects the children of the village around it, and tell» 
them the story of the scraper at the old achool-door. 



Occasions will sometimes arise in which it will requirfl 
the exercise of no inconsiderable degree of self-goverHi 
ment, on the part of the teacher, to refrain from the UB6 
of liiirsh expressions and acta. A pupil may be guil^ 
of gross misconduct, or of the moat provoking impudence, ' 
and strongly excite the indignant feelings of a teach^. 
Let such an one be dealt with in a decided, though calm' 
munner. and let the deserved punishment be infliotec 
more in sorrow than in anger, and it will he doublj 
effective. A parent may come, "full of rage," to com: 
plain of some real or imaginary wrong done his child,—' 
or, more, he may come to inflict, or threaten the infligtioiu 
of personal cAastisement. I aaj au«\\ tase?. ■ma.-j\ 
pen: and, in Jarge scliools, t\iB5 ^vi\\ aoBiet\m»\ 



A boy will sometimes go home with a atatement of his 
grieviwices so much exaggerated and distorted aa to 
induce an over- indulgent and creduloua father (who ia 
prone to consider his children aa infiillible) without delay 
seek the teacher, for "vengeance' aake." Now, 
he approaches the instructor, " boiling over" with 
ith, and "full of fight," it will tend to arouse kin- 
dred feelings in the mind of the teacher. But he 
should keep calm, and not cause anger to be increased 
by opposing anger. Let him not forget that "a soft 
answer turneth away wrath," and that "he wbo ruleth 
his spirit is more mighty than he who taketh a city." 
Let him apeak calmly and kindly, giving such corrections 
and explanations as the case may demand, and, in nine 
out of ten, the angry man will be subdued, and 
return home "sane and in hia right mind," a better 
friend to the teacher, an<l a more judicious fether to hia 
children. Let the teacher strive to meet all such caaea 
as these with a spirit of kiodneas and self-control, anil he 
will seldom fail of doing good. 

The teacher should also endeavor to form, in his pupils, 
that spirit of calm self-possession which will enable them, 
St all times and in all situations, to conduct themaelvei 
with true discretion and manliness. 
6* 




BAUNRSINBSS, ENERGY, AND BNTBITSIA&I 

Every intelligent being is under the strongest obiiga 
Eions to be an active, faitbful, and earneat being. The* 
very object of his exiatence demands that he should bff 



Placed in a world in which s 



Ignorance, 



wretchednesa abound, ho is. on every hand, urged "tocl<il| 
with lii^ mi^ht whatever hia hands find todo; ' and not^ 
ing short of an earnest devotion of heart and hniul M 
every gowl work can give one any reasonable and well-' 
grounded assurance that he is acting life's great pari 
" wisely and well." And yet it is sad to see how emuQi 
the number of those who engage in life's great Voii^ 
with anything like earnesiiifss f How sad the though 
that, with HO many, the chief desire is "a little i " 
Blumber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep " ! 
If one would le truly successful or useful in any v 
tion, he must be an enthusiastic and wide-awake i 
But in no position is this so true as in relation to £ 
businciu of teaching, and in no situation will a defioieno^ 
in this respect be more disastrously felt. A teacher ie 
surrounded by young immortals, who are the conetaolL 
recipients of impressions Eroci bis words, deeds, and locJu^ 
Their pliable minds may be easily beautified and enno* 
bled, or, more easily, and almost irremediably, maned 
and debased. The tearher cannot move before tii" ~ 
tender ind susceptible minds without 'ix.e'clm^ao'iaft wd 
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ence ; and, if he ia a good man, with a soul inspired foi 
' his high calling, lie cannot fail of accomplishing a gr^at 
and glorious work. 

" Energy is omnipotent. The clouds which surround 
the houseless boj of to-iiay lire dispersed, and he is 
invited to a palace. It ia the work of energy. The 
child who is now a beggar in a few years to come may 
• stand forth the admiration of angela. Who has not seen 
the life-giving power of energy? It makes the witder- 
9 to blossom as the rose, whitens the ocean, navigates 
our rivers, levels mountiiins, paves with iron a highway 
from state to state, and sentls thought, with the speed of 
■ lightning, from one extremity of the land to another. 
Without energy, what is man'! —a fool, a clod." 

Prof Haddock thus speaks : ■' What the teacher is in 
/"his general character, his principles of life, his pereonal 
'babits, his individual objects, his tastes and amusements, 
his whole bearing and demeanor, has as much to do in 
I forming the spirit and shaping the destiny of Ins pupils 
. his more direct instructions. There ia a certain sir 
about a man, or, rather, a certain spirit in him, which 
deterT:iine8, to a great degree, the influence of his whole 
It is not exactly what he knows, or what he sa}^, 
I or what he does, but a peculiar style of character in all 
'these respects, — that which makes him one and the same 
I Bum, everywhere, and upon all occasions. If of the 
fright sort, — bright, earnest, open, kindly, full of cheer- 
^nl hopes, and ennobled by reverence for truth and love 
lof goodness, — this general character is itself a school, a 
model for young ambition, a fountain of good thoughts, a 
•ilent, insinuating, living Btrervifl, nowtisirtTv^ ■Ca* xcOa 
' openimx the hadu of sprint;. \u t\*\a li^R^tsiRXfct '^^i 
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finil tlie elements of thoit enthusiasm^ without whioh'l 
great things are never lione by anybody, in any aphereJ 
of life — enthusiasm (God in ua) - a heavenly, divine 
spirit, moving U3 to attempt good ends by manly efforts, J 
and, with an eye fixed on high objects, to labor earuestly* 
and long, with a alurdy heart and cheerful face. 

" It is said of Socrates, the grcatuat master of anoien 
Ureece, that he saw, in a dream, a beautiful white swaaj 
flying towards him from the altar of Venus, and lightinja 
in hia lap. In a little time, the bii-d spread its t " 
again, and, rising into the air, went up, up, till it disap J 
peared in the clear skj. The next day, while relatdi 
the dream to his pupila, Aristo came, leading to him bis 
son Plato. Socrates fixed his eyes upon_ the lad, aurufl 
veyed his broad, high forehead, and looked into his dcepJ 
clear eye, and exclaimed, ' Behold the awan > 
sctiool ! ' He trained the boy, with parental pride a 
piLrcntnl hopes; and the swan of his school became thsfl 
noblest mind in the literature of bis country, and ha^^J 
perhaps, impressed its influence more sensibly upon I 
Christian ages than luiy other uninspired intellect.3 
When men are found capable of this enthusiastic intM^eBtjl 
m the education of the young, their price is aboni 
rubies." 

A dull, monotonous, steicotyped teacher, will hare i 
dull, monotonous, and stereotyped school ; while a 
nest, zealous, and enthusiastic teacher will so inspire a 
animate his pupils that they will manifest a d 
lively interest in every exercise before tliem. It is vWii 
much tiiith said, "As is the teacher, so will bjt i 
achtiol. ■' Teaciier and pupiie v(\\\, U» a gcea,V 4e 
•ii/1 fbej alike : mv\ the kiiiil, aclivt;, ■a\»\ v.^"jV.w'a«\]ra.Blj 
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may gain an almost unlimited influence over the minds 
«nd feelings of his [jupils, aiiil lead them cheerfully 
onward and upward in the paths of wisdom and virtue ; 
while, on the other hand, a dull and lifeless teacher will 
ilrag his pupils down to deptlis of apathy and listleasness, 
from which it wOl bt^ uo easy task to draw them forth 

teacher feels a deep, lively, and abiding interest 
in the duties of his profession, he will succeed in awak- 
«ning a corresponding interest on the part of his pupils 
and their parents ; and. when teacher, parents, and pupils, 
all actuated by a spirit of earnestness, energy, and 
enthusiasm, in relation to school duties, we may 
*xpect progress and improvement of the most gratifying 
nature. 

If the teacher rightly appreciates the nature and raag- 
itude of his -work, he will possess a spirit of true ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm. Let the teacher carefully 
iveigh his duties, that he may rightly prepare to perform 
tliem. In the words of another.* " Let him daily enter. 
with freah preparation, with interest, with energy, with 
the spirit of love, and a sound mind, upon his labors. 
Let him, at all times, feel that principle of love, and that 
sincere devotion to his profession, which are to he re- 
j;arded sa the sign mid measure of high souls, and which, 
iaely directed, will accomplish much. His calling is 
honorable, and his labors will be felt and appreciated if 
lie ia faithful. Let him not be aatisfieii with his past 
ith his present attainments. Let his motto 
«TCT be onward and upward. Let Him ft\?o \ft 'wk^^^jsrA 

* -Toahiia Bntea, 3r ^^H 
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with the vast importance of his oflSce. He deals with 
liiin^. He ia called to educate immortal beings. He is 
stamping upon their souls impressionB that will endure 
' when the sun shall he blotted out, and the moon and 
stars shall withdraw their shining,' Should there be given 
to each teacher & broad tablet of polished silver, up(ffl 
which he were required 1o inscribe some sentiment, to be 
read by thousands on earth and by angels in heaveu, ho 
would tremble in view of the important duty ; he woaH 
desire that the sentiment might be truthful and viae, soj 
such aa would be approved above. Now, there are placecfc. 
in the hands of every teacher many tablets,— not, indeed' 
of silver and gold, hut tablets that shall endure when sS^ 
ver and gold shall have perished, — the itnniortal tablet^ 
of youthful minds. Upon these teachers are inscribing 
principles and sentiments, which thousands of their fel. 
low-men will read with grief or joy, which all the ang^. 
of light will one day look upon with tears, or behold with: 
exultations of joy." 





JDDOMBNT AND PKHDBNOB 



Thb instaacea in which it will be necessary for an 
■Qdtractor to exercise Bound judgment and prudence will 
frequently occur. He will aonietimea be placed in situ- 
-ations in which he must act with great promptness and 
-deciaion. He will have no time to consult others, and 
weigh opinions. He must judge quiokly, and execute 
without delay. Now, in such cages, it must be evident 
tliat a teacher will sometimes fiiil of deciding upon the 
bc.it course, or of acting in the most judicious manner. 
This must, of necessity, he so. But, while he cannot be 
expected always to adopt the wisest plan, it may be 
expected that he will not utterly fail, by pursuing a 
course entirely destitute of prudence. If the discipline 
■of a pupil requires his attention, he should so manage 
that his purpose may not be frustrated by any impru- 
dent act or word of his. Let him so view all eircum- 
. stances, that he may, as nearly as possible, say and do 
tlio right thing in the right way, and at the right time. 
So, in regard to lessons, much judgment and discretion 
will be called for in deciding upon the capacity of schol- 
.ars, and the proper adaptation of lessons to the same. 
With the exercise of good judgment und wise prudence, 
a teacher of ordinary qualiBcationa ma.^ aiic»\w^(\^ 
jBucb: withoat them, one of axipenox &\,Xairasi.«ti\a., N» 
Hher partkahus, may utterly faW o? auac^sa- "Vs^-ffiKK^ 
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situations, and under many circumsttuices, it will be 
necessary tor teachers to be oa "wise as e 
harmless as doves." 



Every teacher, who would reasonably hope for good 
results, must have method and system in the arrange- 
ment and execution of all the exercises of the school- 
room. Wisdom in planning, and skill in performing, are- 
the two great and essential elements of success in any 
undertaking, and emphatically so in the achool-rooiB. 
One of the first things for a teacher to do, on taking 
charge of a school, is, to ascertain what studies can be 
most profitably pursued, the amount of time that can bft. 
given to each exercise, and the best time in the day fat: 
attention to particular lessons. After classifying 
school, he should decide upon the precise time at whiiA' 
each lesson shall be recited, so that scholars may aJwaya' 
know when to be prepared. This will have a good effect 
upon the habits of the pupils, and be indispensable to tfaff 
good order and progress of the school. 

in commencing and closing school, in the time fb^ 
recess, in the hearing of recitations, and in all the exeroiui 
of the school, there should he a special reference to pniMJ 
tuality and promptness. If the teacher errs but a ) 
in these particulars, the pupils will be sure to de^ 
more. The best good of pupils, at school, and all throuj|^ 
aubseiiuent life, will be greatly promoted by the fansA- 
tion of firm habits of promptness and regularity. Withoil! 
them, no man ever succeeded in rising to an exalted po«^ 
tion of influence and uscfvilncaa ■, with them, thflroi 
j?x«/ and observed, it will be ^ffic«\t, Xo ojcsigi \HH*aj 
pnigreas .ind achievements. TeaaV t\\e 7o\i.u?,\o 
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Teach them Berapuloiisly and exactly to regard every 
engagement, and never to give the slightest countenance 
to that miserable, time-waatiog custom, of saying, " It is 
eight until it is nine." 

On a certain occasion, it was necessary that ten meri 
sliould meet at a particular hour, for consultation oii 
some important busine^. Nine of the number were 
ponctual to a minut«. The tenth came fitteen minutes 
aiter the time, and apologized for having lost so many 
ninutes. " Friend." said a Quaker, who was one of the 
number, "thee can do aa thee pleases with thine own 
time, but thee has no right to waste the time of othera. 
In losing fifteen minutes of thy time, for which thou art 
accountable to God, thou hast caused the same loss of the 
time of nine men, to which thou hadstno possible claim." 



By independence, I would not be understood to mean 
that d^ree of rashness which prompts one to be entirely 
regardless of the feelings and opinions of others, nor that 
caprioiousncss which leatls one to find fault with every- 
thing that does not precisely accord with his preconceived 
notions or present wishes, — nor yet that spirit which 
induces one to say smart and sharp things. Raah and 
ceuBorious men may have many very excellent qualities 
and practical views; but they often defeat their own 
ohjecta by the imprudence of their acts, or harahnoas of 
their expressions. Seeing things in a ^a.T^\i;x^t Nv^A. 
themselveB, they are too ready to cot\iem.t\ ^ Voa SSk^ 
9vm them in any degree, — hardly aAmXtXm^ ■OoxA '*'»-^- 
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ant views can be entertained with the sligliteat sincerity M 
honesty of purpose. Such men frequently cause trtSing 
differences to increase, and itlionat« the best of friends. 
Some men are in the habit of forming their opinions not 
80 much to accoi-d with the exaet trutli, na to aj;rce with' 
what they really desire to have true ; and henee they are 
apt to regard that as heaven-born truth ivhicli ehimes 
with their peculiar views, though it may be heaven-wide 
of real truth or justice. 

There is another cla^ of men who soem to congratu- 
late themselves that they succeed without those aids 
which are so common and essential. They boast of their 
independence of all human agencies, and, under pret«nce 
of ascribing their inuigined success to a higher power, 
really feel that tbey are above all power. A learned 
clergyman was once thus accosted by an uneducated 
preacher: "You, sir, have been to college, and to the 
theological school, I believe." " Yes, sir ; I have been 
fevered with their privileges." " I am thankful," said 
the illiterate one, " that the Lord has opened my mouth 
to speak without any learning." "A similar event, 
said the other, " took place in Balaam's time ; but auoh 
things ai'e of rai-e occurrence at the present day." It ig 
not for such independence that I would plead ; and such, 
it is to be hoped, teachers will never feel. 

But by independence I mean a firm and courteous' 
adherence to, and maintenance o/, certain inalienable 
rights and privileges, — a manly decision, as the result 
of candid and deliberate examination. We live and labot' 
in an age of change, — perhaps I may say a very notit 
age- On matters pertaining to oduca.t\cm 'CcvevftSa. 
tnjn'y, no lack n{ variety of opinion. JsAmosS, CTerj 
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thinks he knows all about teaching, though no two think 
exactly alike. Those who knmo the least are often most 
ready to bind grievous burdens upon teachers, and yet 
have no disposition to lend a particle of aid in bearing 
the same. Under such a state of afiairs, it is extremely 
desirable that the teacher be truly intelligent, wisely 
independent, and courteously decided ; ever open to con- 
viction, and yet willing to have others entertain an hon- 
est difference of opinion. 



CHAPTER XII. 



PROFESStONAL 



AND IKTEREST.l 



It hus often liceii said thiit tea^hera were too secluaivi 
and exclusive in their feelings and efforts, There \ 
been some truth in this. Thej have been too prone t 
confine their interest and labors aa teachers to the scliooVj 
room, almost regardless of the nature of the views tinifl 
influences that existed in the community ai-ound I 
Tliey have been too ready to cast upon members of other 
profesaions work that seemed peculiarly to belong t 
Hence it ia, that, until quite recently, ' 
in public educational movementa have b 
those not engaged in teaching, — good men and zealot 
men, who have felt constrained to act, because they 8 
no suita1>le action on the part of those who should i 
raoat interested, and be moat active. 

But the true iiitei'est and highest success of any p 

fosaion will be best promoted by an active and 1 

interest on the part of its own members. "The t 

teacher ivill hold himself ready for every word and vork I 

which teiida to bring his profession into esteem, i 

place it in its proper light befoi-c the world. He will^ 

magnify his office and honor it, and so make it honoi-ablefl 

He mil wgnrd with indifference liotXim^ ^Vis^tt. t^ 

Am chosen pi-ofbssion. He -w'lU miifee 'A a^ "^nA \i 

bimeelf informed in rolation to It* a*».\fi ™»^ "^ 
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ments, both at home iiiid abroad ; anil, when solicited t» 
eontribute to the support of a publication devoted to the- 
interefits of his profesaion, he will not refuse, with colit 
indifference, his aid and influence. Nor will he disdaia 

meet his brethren in the teachers' convention, as if he 
were perfect, and needed no more light and no more zeal. 
He will feel that teachers owe it to their profession to- 
assemble themselvee together often, both for their own 
individual impravement and for the good of their profes- 
Bion."* 

But, while it is urged that teachera should feel arr 
esprit de cor/is, it is also recommended that they should 
feel ready, with cheerful earnestness, to cooperate witl^ 
others, in every suitable manner, and on every proper 
occasion. When teachera will come up to the faithtiil 
performance of all their public, as well as private, duties- 

— when they will become truly living and acting men,- 

— the cause of popular education will Iw less encumbered 
Tfidi useless theories, and advance with a more healthy 
ftod efficient tone than it has hitherto done. Let no one 
stand aloof, and feel that he can do nothing, or that his 

will hv of no avail ; for every one can do something. 
They who have one talent, no less than those who posses* 
ten, have dntics to perform, and they cannot disregard' 
or slight them with impunity. May all teachers adopt 
thf> beautiful language and sentiment of the poet, anit 

»y, 

et UE, then, be up and doing. 
With A LenrC for any Rtte ; 
till acbieciag, still putBtung, 
teum to labor and lowsitV" 

•J. II X'hUbricV. 
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An instructor may poascsa, in & good degree, all tht' 
iiuulifications wo liave named, »nd yet, if, in addition t« 
tliera, he does not feel ih lively intei'est in Lia rocation, 
and a. love for tlie young, with u strong desire lo do them' 
<;ood, he cannot be, in the highest sense, an acceptablf 
efficient, luul useful teacher. Tticse lust uained art( 
intlispensablo in order that those previously named may 
exhibit true vitality and power. Oiie may possess tfasi 
highest conceivable qualifications ti>r the discharge of tte-i 
duties of any situation, and yet accomplish but little, 
if lie dues not feel a deep interest in his work, in all j>ar- 
iJeulars. The clorgynuin may preach cloijuently, bul»! 
unless he also realizes, in his inmost soul, tlie fulli 
power and truth of the gospel iireaclied. and strongly^ 
desires to promote the best good of those under lug] 
charge, his labors will be comparatively powerless. 'I'h^. 
lawyer may have a thorough, clear, and exact knowledge 
of all the principles of law, and yet fail of success, ai 
he can enter heai'tily into the feelings and cii-cumstanoes. 
of his dionts, and be able to impi'ess a jury with the coa- 
viction that he is laboring heiirtily tin- truth and justice's 
sake, rithcr than ibr mere fees' sake. T 

So, too, an Instructor may have an accurate and 
well-deJinod knowledge of the vai'ious bi-anches tu be 
taught, and yet fail to interest those committed to lufl 
care and training. In the words of another, " No cynic, 
no hermit, no Diogenes, no cold, speculating philosopher, 
is fit for a teacher. He should have sweetness of dispo- 
sitioH, affability of deportment, politeneaa of maniiers, 
dignity of person, agreeable co\\w\M\a.\ ^-wtw, b. neai.-j 
^•nd wise adaptation 'f himself to ^-xaVm^ t\v«™9,\».uw«.. 



■od ft sincere love for his ciiUJng, and a strong desire to 
do good." Teacher, Itave you the ({UxliGmtions namwl, 
»iid do you feci the impoi-taiice of your work '.' If 30, 

'' Droop not, thoagh ah^Line, sin and aiiguit^li, »re ruund thu 
Braieljr fling off the eliain that hulli buunil theo ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling bojomi Ihee 1 
Rest not eontent in tiiy dukneas — a clod ! 
Work, fbr Bome good, be it STer at) slowly ; 
Cherish Eome flower, be it ecer so lowly ; 
Lnbar I all labor in uolile and holy ; 

Let thy great deed he thy prajci- tu thy Gwl." 

Strive earnestly iund constiintly so to live, und so to t«ach, 
that you may, in life's matiirer years, point, with a, con- 
scious satisliiction, to a multitude of useful jind happy 
men and ivomen, as " your jewels.'' Then will He, who 
approved and blessed your humble and sincere efforts, 
smile u[ton your declining years, and, by affording -a 
hope of a glorious imuiortalily, sheil joy-giving rays 
about yonr pitliway tu tbo tomb. 

When Daniel We!)Htei' hist addi'cssed a rast assemblage 
of citizens in Fnneuil Hall, he utteiW the following noble 
'Sentiments : " We seek to educate the people. We seek 
to improve men's moriil and religious condition. In 
iriiort, wc seek to work H|)on mind, as well as on niat- 
jVnd. in working on mind, it enlarges the human 
intdloct and the hunum hciu't. Wc know, when we work 
"fiium materials immortal and imperishabh^ that they wilt 
btnr the impress which we place ujwn them through eud- 
to conic. If wc work u\ion maxHei '\'t n;"^ 
ift/ if we nork upon l>ra8s, time 'kKW c^mk."*.. ^ 
r tejiiphs, thvy will crumble to iVe Au-it. ^^'^^ "^"^ 
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Webster's views. 

THEM WITH HIGH PRINCIPLES, WITH THE JUST FEAR Of 
^^rOD AND OF THEIR FELLOW-MEN, WE ENGRAVE ON 

THOSE TABLETS SOMETHING WHICH NO TIME CAN EF- 
IFACE, BUT WHICH WILL BRIGHTEN AND BRIGHTEN TO 
-ALL ETERNITY." 

Well may teachers apply the above to their peculiar 
-^woi-k ; and, while they may feel almost overwhelmed by 

the vastness of their labors, may they derive encourage- 
^oDcnt from the important and lasting results of true devo- 

ftion and fidelity ! As they are engaged in a glorioua 
*4cause, so will they, if faithful and wise unto the end, 
ancceive a most glorious reward for all their efforts. 
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No maji sliould feel tliat lie lives Jbr himself aloue ; 
but it should be the desire urid determination of overj' 
fiiie so to live that the world may be the better through 
his instnunentality. For the use we make of the talents 
we possess, whether onc; two, or ten, we must give a 
fitrict and accurate account. And, while it is true tbat 
the obligations of individuals are great at all times, it ia 
«<iually true that they are augmented by every new rela- 
tion that may be assumed. When a pei'son makes choice 
of a profession, and enters upon the discharge of ita 
appropriate duties, he at onco enlarges his sphere of 
action, and increases his i-esponsibilities. He now owe^ 
BO less to the community, but more to a profession ol 
which he has become a member. Wben one engages ii> 
the business of teaching, he takes upon himself obli- 
^ttions of a most important chai-acier, — obligations 
which, riglitly met. will exult him in the scale of useful- 
ness, and, iu the end, secure to him Heaven's blessing. 

. It is, then, the iluty of every teacher, to do what he ean 
lo increase his means of usefulness. He should con- 
stimtly aim at a more fiuthful, intelligent, and efficient 
discharge of the duties devolving upon him \ ever scekiu^ 
lo increase his quaiificationa, and a4A Vq \i\% Wox'Si <A 

knowledge. The ifuties to be perforroeA avft »SS«-ft m&sv.- 
- and imiMft:int in tliuir niituvt.', awA t\\e -seftvAVi <Js. ^ 
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wise pertbrmance of tliem will be highly Ijeneficial, wide- 

Bprciiding, and far-i'cacliinf;. AVith as much brevity m 
niiiy be, I will speak of somf of the more pi-otuincnt 
iiioiina of self-impi-ovement. 

1. The preseri'tilion of (I souii'i /i/ii/stcal constilu- 

It i\i i|ult« desimbto tlmt nil ittstructor should possess 
n sound mind, and it is uLu essential timt lie should haw 
it ill a sound body, that both the jewel and the coskei 
may deserve and commund iulmiratiuii, and exert a better 
ftcial influence. How, then, shall a. teafiher best secui* 
a '■mens sana in L-orpore aano " '! I answer, he muH 
strictly refrain frum all uxueascs in the indulgence of \a» 
appetites and passions, and feithfully I'egard the rulea or 
Ceinperance in all things. In his habits of eating, \ 
ing, &c., he should rigidly observe the rules of prudeiuM 
and regularity. For any deviation or excessive iiidulJ 
gonoe, he will most assui-edly suffer himself, and caug 
his school to suffer. Whatever lie is, or whatever ht 
feels, will, in a good degree, be felt by hia pupils. Thj 
bond of sympathy will e.xist between teacher and taughtj 
ajid, whenever a teacher manifests a depression of spiritaj 
or a morbid sensitiveness, resulting from some exc^sirl 
indulgence, hia feelings will affect them. Hence it is^ 
that we sometimes witness in a sciiool a general state Q 
re.^tlussness and ennui. 

The teacher should observe the gi-eatest precision Ui 

hia habits of exercise, and have a ilue regard to qiiuli^ 

and ijuantity. In reference to this lie cannot be t 

particular. The kind of exercise must fe^fioA ^v^ o 

eumstances. Different coiLStitnticms tef^xute > 

kinde — nnr will the same kin>\ answer e^v^a^M "«^ 
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the same person, at all times. The tcuuher iimst study 
hk feelings in relation to this. In all cases, it should 
be 3uch as will cause a desirable degree of action through- 
out the entire system. It should not be so long in con- 
tinuance, nor ao violent in degree, as to pi'oduce undue 
wuariness. It should he taken regularly and judiciously. 
Il will not .suffice to take in one day a i|uantity sufficient 
(or a week : but each day demaniU and should I'eceive it^ 
ue portion. It is of the utmost importance that exercise 
bc' tuken iu a spirit of cheerfulness ; for he wbo takes it 
aa n mere duty, and regards it as a kind of drudgery, 
will receive but little benefit from it. Let it, therefore, 
be the aim of the teacher to take projier cxerrise with 
cheerfulness, to Ije temperate and systematic in all his 
habits, and he will improve his health, invigonitc his 
constitution, animate his spirits, and increase his energies. 
Without these, all other efforts for self-iuiprovcment will 
prove partially or wholly futile. 

2. Rmdin^ and sludi/mg irorku und periadicnh mt 
etlucalioii. 

From the experiencn. ami even fi-om the theories^ of 
, Dthers, one may learn many tilings; but be should he 
> very careful tliat he does not become a mere servile inii- 
, tutor. It is not ci;itaui that the successful e.r/ierieiice af 
.Due will prove eijually :>atisfaotury in all casos : and much 
Ic** would it bir safe to place perfect reliance upon the 
e l/mttiies of others 'I'he teacher, therelyi-c, should 
read, that he may understand . and bo uuderatand that he 
■■may rightly discriminate, and ado[)t, or rc_|ect, as ^wfiU-Uw: 
fWvamstaaces may demand. He sVio\Y\i ann \fi ei^N'^'ws^ 
i mind, and viilargo his views, hy ^rvi?.\tt?,'iS.\e^ "s"^*^ 
'otAetv; hut Iw s|j„„M use Uis ac<vwci\ Vi-VsV^-S^ "^* 
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Oil independent mitnncr. striving to iidnpt it, ne for ai 
inay be, to his own peculiar circumstancea or wants. 
may draw some valuable tliouglits. or liinta, from almoa 
any work on instruction, thougli its geneml tone am 
t'liaracter may not be auch as he would approve. Cons 
(piently, he should read, reflect, think, compare, discrim-j 
inate. lie must not read much at a time, but so Fea< 
that he may thoroughly comprehend the writer's views; 
remembering that one is not so much benefited by thg 
number of pages aud volumes he may peruse, as by tha 
mode of reading, and the quality of that which is read 
It is sometimes the case that a single pa.ge of an author^ 
carefully perused and pondered, will prove more profit*' 
ble than an entire volume of some other author read in * 
wireless, or thoughtless manner. 

3. The teacher should frei/ufiit/i/ comrnil kit] 
thoughts to paper. 

Tho habit of writing out one's views and thoughts % 
A very important one. To know much, or many tiungi 
without possessing the ability to expi-ess or communica 
the same in a clear and intelligible manner, is worth bw 
little. I would, thcj-efore, recommend that the teache^ 
should make it a pi'actice often to write out his views o 
some subject, or write aii account of wliat he may havj 
read, with his own criticisms in relation to the i 
In addition to this, it will be well for him, occaBionall]!| 
to write articles for some work on education. This v " 
do him good; and his articles, if well written, will i 
ffXfl toothers, — thus causing a two-fold benefit. TlM 
nllerauce of a I'iiluablo thought or :i»gge8 
prove serviceable to ii very limilisiX \\\i.\n^v, 
/"■rM'ev//,/// 1)1' the an.nu- iiinv Iw \iTiA\\<-tw« 
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toorc extensive good, and for a much longer period. 
Let the teacher endeavor to write often, and to express 
bis thoughts so clearly that those for whom liu writes 
may rcailily and fully comprehend him. 

4. If possible, let (he teacher often meet and con- 
rcrse with some friend or friends, by whom he map 
Le crilicized. 

Tcaohers, not unfrequently, acquire a hahit of using 
words and expi'essions whioh are not what they should 
he. It' these words and expi'essions were poiutwl out in a 
jileasmt way, by some friendly voice, the effect would be 
highly favorable. It is very desirable that we should, if 
pussible, be made lo see and hear ouraelvea as others see 
-and henr us ; and this we miiy do, in a good degree, by 
the help of some confiding and trustetl friend. More 
than this, ^ a ft'ee intercliiuige of "pinions and feelings 
lietwecn those who are mutually intereste<1 in each other, 
uid in like vocations, cannot fail of producing pleasing 
aiid pi-ofitublc i-cfiults. The teacher, then, should uii- 
deiivor always to have u few friends to whom he will feel 
free to speak in lelation Ui any improprieties, or inttccu- 
i-acies of inaniier. habit, promiiiciation. or expression.— 
being e(|Uully ready to i-eceive pi'omptings or hints of a 
similar nature in return. Candid and free criiicisms, 
given or received in a spirit of friendly candor, will be of 
great service to all i-imccrncti. '■ Fnithful ;ire the wounds 
iifa friend." 

.'>. 'I'l^i-hui (' .{saticialions and Inslitittes. 

It is (juitf desirable timt those who are engagi-d in the 
Siimc vocHtiou ahoithl often meet togclWT iw ^vix'^wrs. cS. 
iiiatmil /m/iiiovcoieiit, Ilenec l\ic ?orntt\'l\OTv ol ■SM\wa 
liiaitMud nasochaiuus has tiiiAw\ ii\c-A\\v \*i wwj'fWt 
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and elevate th<? professional chanicter anil staiuliiig of 
the teachoi'. But a mere listless attendance upon such, 
meetings can do but little good. It should be a leading 
ohject aud desire, of those who attend, to impart aonw 
valuable thoughts and suggestions to othei-s, while they 
are themselves the recipients of useful hints and ideas 
from others. No one, who possesses the heart and spirit; 
of a true teacher, can attend any teachers' meeting, OF 
teachers' institute, witliout gaining many valuable thoughts 
and views. The experience of otbera may enlighten, 
confirm, encourage, or stimulate him; and the theories 
of others may prove variously beneficial. Moreover, i 
opportunities which such meetings afford for the cultiva- 
tion of the friendly and social fechngs, and for the pro- 
motion of a true professional spirit, arc of no inconsider- 
able importanoe. It is alike pleasant and profitable, fi^' 
those of a common pursuit and a common interest, odea 
to meet and "hold sweet counsel together." They will 
return to their appropriate positions of labor with freat 
courage, new impuLses, clearer views, and more definite 
aims and designs. '' As iron shurpeneth iron, so a n 
sharjicneth the countenance of his fi-iend." 

But, while at such meetings we may listen with intere 
to the various experiences which may be related, we n 
listen with cautious prudence, for experiences oftea 1 
also to prove widely different results. One man may S] 
of certain difficulties which he ha^ encountered a 
come by certain processes, while another has done the af 
hy very liiffcreiit means. One will tell how complete!) 
am] adm'mihij he has subdiicA n,Tii\ ct)ftV-to\lis!i Vvati 
hj^ coatmaal friridness; and onolWv miv^ trtfc ws 
tw*N /// hin own cxpei'ieuce, svnOi a^iiv^ xXwk'i,, 



rfcindneBs liiul proved entirely ineffcctiml, the adminis- 
tration of severe piiniahiiient had effected the most de- 
sirable and pleasing resulbt. Now, which shall ihi; 
vouug and inexperienced teacher regnrd as the course 
to pursue '.' lu I'eply, I would say, tbllow iniithur, 
«xclu»ively. With some pupik, and under some cireiiin- 
etances, one course may be preferable, while a chtinge of 
circumstances would render it fiir otlierwiae. There tore, 
I would not only urge that one should listen with inte- 
rest to all that may be said, but, also, that he should 
adopt with discrimination and caution; and that he should 
never attempt to apply to practice wliat he may heai-, 
only so ^r as a similaiity in ctrcumstance» will warnint 
Buch applieation. In drawing fi-om the experience and 
wisdom of others, he must not divest himself of all 
iiKlividaality, and become a mere passive recipient, or a 
willing tool. His own views and plans may be mod- 
ified by the views and plans of those who are older, but 
lie must never adopt, as a whole, the moiles of such, 
unless he is convinced that there is a very exact resem- 
blance, not only on the part of himself and his prototype, 
but, also, of the two schools under considei-ation. 

But I would urge, as another means of professional 
advancement, that teachers in the Siime town or city 
cultivate each other's acquaintance, and hold occasional 
ineetings for the discussion of subjects of a common inte- 
rest Such meetings will do much towards promoting 
that sympathy and kindly feeling, which should exist 
between merabera of the same profession, and will iilstt 
•fii>nl opportunities for imparting and Tefie\Nm^\\i£."wv>s^ 
tiat. If an/ class of men should be umWi, aa \w ^ "ssk*^ 
von brolbeihoci], surely teacliers sUouV\ \« ft^i. "^J*- 
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each one, then, feel that by every valuable hint he may 
impart to others, tis well .as by every aid he may receive 
from otliorK, lie will be doing yoinothiug lo iiiiao him- 
eelf and )iis profession in the scale of usefulness and 
honor. Iiet all lahor, singly and unitedly, to removt 
obbtacleB, dispel pi-ojudices, enlighten the community, 
and cause the profession to take and sufitain lui elevation 
to which ita true importance entitles it; and then the 
extent of ita influence will be unbounded, the amount of 
its UBoliilneas unsurpassed, and, perhaps, unequalled. A" 
shai-e of the work belongs to each ; the b/ensings, result* 
ing therefrom, to the world. 

6. Visitiiiff the schools of others, and loUness'mg 
(heir modi's nf leaching and disciplining. ' 

The benefits derived by a teacher, from occasiontl 
visits to the schools of others, are neither few nor tririol. 
No two teachers are precisely alike in their modes a 
discipline or methods of instruction ; nor is it de^rabl 
that they should he so. While in uU some exoellenoe 
may i)e found, we can hardly c.tpect to find in ai^ 
one, that rare combination of them which will entitl 
him to the epithet of perfect. To visit the schools o 
others with profit, one should possess a candid and t^oh 
able spirit. He must not feel that he has alread; 
attained the mark of perfection, but that, with all the aids- 
at his command, he can only hope for a nearer approx- 
imation to it. Conscious, though he may be, that he poB- 
dcsses many qualities of importance to ai. instructor, htt 
must, at the same time, readily admit that others may 
have the same, and, perhaps, some that he does not.j 
possess. However skilful and aiitcea^luV w. ^ea.t3assi ■o.i 
/>e, it will lyrely happen that he w^ ^»^ »■ «" 
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which he can spend a half-daj witliout jirofit. If he 
shall see nothing worthy of close imilation, he may wit- 
ness exei-cises which will abound in suggestive hinta 
He may, even, aa a spectator, observe errors iii a new and 
peculiar light, which have existed in his o>\n school ns 
it were unnoticed, for a long period; so tiiii is it that 
the same thing may make a different impri'.'.ioii when 
Barrounded by a different combination of Lircumstantos 
or viewed from a new position. Faulte m ly eviat and 
do exist, in most schools, which have been formed so 
gradually and imperceptibly that tlieir exi'itencc is liurdly 
known. \ visit to another school, in which the same 
fault may piuvail, and in no greater degree, «ill present an 
aspect entirely new, and lead the visitor to a more watch- 
ful supervision over his own flock. But, in order that 
iheae visits may result in good, they should be made and 
received in the spirit of perfect kimlness and frankness. 
If a brother teaeher calls at my school in order to benefit 
himself, he will wish to have me pursue my own course, 
and allow him to be present merely as a spectutor, that, 
if possible, he may profit from any merits I may possess, 
or be made more self-watchful and careful by witnessing 
my errors. If ho is a benevolent man, and wishes to da 
good as well as to receii-e good, he will, in a kindly way, 
xllude to any defects he may notice, and make any sug- 
gestions which he may think for my good. In this way. 
nach may confer and receive benefit. 

7. By gaining a knowledge of the various import 
mnt im/iroveme/ils and changes in the cormnunity. 

The trul/ .succe.si5ful and accepla.\i\ei tesu^'et ^'s^*!i 
paaaess much !tnd varied know\cdge. \\\a Vvc^* wi ■^ 
gBbjccta of interest sliould he so matiiveA ai^^ 
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that he may lendily im|)art infomiation to others. He 
Hliould, therefiMf, constaiitly strive to acquire ii thorough 
niiH definite uiiilerstaiidiiig of tlie general operations in 
relation to the several departments of six-iety. He»lionld 
study to gain information eonccrniug tlie uivil, religious, 
aiul littfrary eon<btion of the variouti countries of the 
world. The many improvements in the arts and sciences, 
the progres.^ of manufactures, the state of agriculture, 
the interests and condition of the commercial worliL, 
should )>c so tiimiliar to him that he may easily anj 
clearly impart Information of them to othera. In fine^ 
the tcnuher, who would look for a high degree of success, 
must improve himself by storing his mind with a varietji 
of knowledge on all subjects of a general interest. Tha 
acquisition of this knowledge will prove highly benefi(.^ia£ 
to him, while ita possee'sion will add much to Ids useful- 
ness and influence. 

I have thus, very hriefly, alluded to some of the ways 
in which a teacher may enlighten himself, and becom* 
quiiliBed for extensive usefulness as an instructor of the 
young. The work Iiefore him ia an arduous and highly^ 
responsible one, but in the faithful anil judicious per-. 
formance of it he will find many pleasant rewards. Le^ 
it, then, be his eai-nest desire and constant aim to ii 
prove himself, that he may l>e the instrument of improve^ 
ment to others. Let him labor diligently, — labor h 
ily, — labor wisely, — labor hopefully, — iind his efforts 
will be owned and blessed by the Great Teacher, to whoi 
he should unceasingly look for the aid and guidance e 
much needed, and which He alone can gruut. 
A beautifa} and impressive curtoTft w wv\\ \ii ys*'^* 
anion^ the Swiss herdsmen in U\i: Wvvn.'; iXwuvSa "* 
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eoon as the san has disappeareil iu the vaUeja, and his 
last rays are just glimmering on the summits of the 
mountains, the herdsman who dwells upon the loftiest 
pvak takes his horn and trumpets Ibith, ' Rnfl diirvh 
Diess Sprachrohr ! ' — 'Praise God, the Lord!' All 
the herdsmen in the neighborhood, on hearing this, come 
out of their huts, take their horns, and repeat the words. 
This u^n eontinues for a quarter of an hour, and the 
name of God and prjiise to his name are echoed and 
reechoed among the mountains and through the valleyji. 
.V profound and solemn silence follows ; every individual 
offers his secret prayers on bended knees and with uneov- 
ere<l head. By this time it is ijuite dark. ' Good- 
night ! ' trumpets forth the herdsman of the loftiest sum- 
mit ; — ' Good-night ! ' is repeated on all the mountains, 
fi-om horns of the herdsmen and clilfe of the rocks. — 
ftfter which, each one lays himself down to sleep." 

And may we not hope for the time when teachers, 
possessed of a high degree of preparation, will, by their 
fidelity and well-directed liibore, cause the name of God 
to l)e praised in the vh-tue, morality and intelligence, 
which will be genehilly diffused by their iuatrumentnl- 
ity^ Then may they hope for a sweet retirement lo ihat 
repose and i-ewnrd which await the faithful and devotii! 
Steward. 

In lui address lo a uonvcntiou of teacliers, many yeara 
ftgo, Pres. Wayland thus spoke of the teacher's profes- 
sion : '* What though it do not tonfer wealth *.' it confers 
~a higher Iwon — the privilege of being useful. Wli;it 
' tboagh it lead not to the fulsely-named heights of \ioUti.- 
' cal eminence? it lemis to what is Eav \«t\.ftt- — •CaiiWfM'wa 
of real /loner. — for it renders mte^XeMMiA B\Si\\.':i ww*^- 
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sary to success. I do verily believe that nothing so 
cultivates the powers of a man's own mind as thorough, 
generous, liberal, and indefatigable teaching. But the 
profession of the teacher has rewards, — rich rewards, 
peculiar to itself. What can be more delightful, to a 
pliilanthropic mind, than to behold intellectual power 
iiicrciised a liundred-fold by our exertions, talent devel- 
oj)ed by our jissiduity, passions emdicated by our counsel, 
and a multitude of men pouring abroad over society the 
lustre of a virtuous example, and becoming meet to be 
inheritors with the saints in light, — and all in conse- 
(juence of the direction which we, as teachers, have given 
to them in youth 7 What profession has or can have 
higher rewards?'' 




As instructor may possess every desired literary buJ 
personal qualification, and yet fail of producing favorable 
results, unless lie wisely ' comprehends the nature of 
teacliing. It is often the case that the teacher performs 
too much of the work that should be perforaied by his 
pnpils. It is sometimes much easier for him to do it 
than it is to cause them to do it. But this does not 
answer the design of education — it is not teaching: It 
is for the best good of the pupils that they be induced to 
iepend, mainly, upon their own efforts and resources; 
and it should be a prominent object of the instructor to 
train and discipline them to habits of self-i-eliance anil 
patient thought. In other words, ho should strive 
lo leach them to learn. He must render some aid; 
but the greater danger is in the excess, and not in the 
rleficiency. It ia usually the case that one extreme fol- 
lows another. This is true in all departments. It is 
frequently so in educational matters. In paat years, 
Icachors have sometimes left their pupils too much to the 
woi'ds and rules of the text-book. They have explaineil 
bnt little, and have not often deviated from the words of 
the book. This was considered an error; and in the 
attempt to produce a change, some ver- reached ttui "jvoiYiX. 
bounds, aiid irent much too far. OraX teaiJtiTV^.^ 'sx'Oo. 
sach, became the only true method o? \»a\s\M*aEm., -skA 
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text-books were reganlcd iis superfluous articles, if 
pc«itive evils. The toatilior was tu utter words of knowU 
■edge, and the pupils were to reeeivc iheiu ; and those; 
wild (.'Ould not tcauh witliuut hooks weit no longer i|unli- 
fiifll ibi- their situations. But we Imve reiison to rejoto^ 
that, while this erc/nsice ft-cling for oral iiisti-uction h 
gained but littlo ground in the community, leitchei« havt 
been induced to give more attention to the generul sub- 
ject. Of course, we do not object to a dugree of oral 
insti'uction. Every good and successful teacher wi^ 
make use of it, but he will nse it cautiously. The con^ 
»tant and e.^cessive practice of simplifying and dilutii^ 
every exercise that comes before a class, or oncumberinj 
it with wordy exphuiationit, oidy touds to make puny a: 
inefficient scholars. The true business of the edncato; 
IB to "draw out" and ex[iand tim mental faculties 
^u[>ils, anil thus sujuriiiduce vigor of thought and ori^r 
inality of action ; not to think and act for them, but t 

• pause them to think and act for theniBclvcs. But wtf 
I'light almost infer that uiunj' regiinl the mind of a chiH 

-aa a sort of passive recipient, into ivbich knowledge 

. may be poured, both Hti iUillum el ud i/ijiiiiliim. Un'? 

' fortunately, however, such knowledge is inclined to i 
out, and the oft-repeated filling of the i-eceptacle onljj 
.makes it the nioj-e certain that the operation will reCfttir] 
■repetition. 

If I jnistake not, the eorrect course is, to iindaj^^ 
, ijupila to sillily their lessons until they shall not oul 
commit the substance to memory, but, in a good d<^p%c 
^t?mprehend the principles contained therein, and t 

genemJ appliaatiou. The teacbev s aV\\\ ^ovAi \r «i 
<v««/ /a cxj)!i.n'Un<r .and L'xtendinj the s\i.>>ie«t, ™ wis 



test the uD(ler!iUndiH;j; of tlie pupils, and, at the same- 
time, more clearly to elucidate and confirm the same^. 
This may very properly l>e done by oral instruction. It 
should, however, be imiiarted in such a luamier as ta. 
elicit the views of the pupils, and awaken thought and 
mental action. Otherwise, a lesson may be explained to- 
a class, and, at the time, made appait'utly plain, and yet, 
if the several members have not, in a great measure, dis- 
covered the facts and principles by their own patient 
application, they will soon forget what lias been rendcreil. 
NO simple by extraneous aid. There is nothing whiek 
demands ao much skill, judgment, and prudence, in the 
teacher, as the proper mode and extent of rendering 
assistance to his pupils. He must not only know how 
and when to give, but, also, bow and when not to. 
give, and still inspire a cheerful spirit of pei-severauce oii 
the part of the young aspirant afVer knowledge. In 
reality, the mind should be so cultivated that it may /iro- 
liiice, US well as receive; for, however much it may 
receive, it can accomplish but little real good in the com- 
munity, mdcas it possesses the power of producing. One- 
has very truly said, " It is not that which is done for a 
pupil that U most valuable to liim and othei-s, but thai 
, which he is IchI lo do for hinmelf." 

The longer pupils cim be iiiiluced to study and think^ 
in the invcstigalion of a truth or priueiple, the moi-c val 
uablc will it he to tlieui when uttjiine<l, and their mind». 
will be the Irettcr prcpare<l to gi-asp and comprehend 
Other and fiiture difficulties. 

The true iiatiin.- and design oV «i\uiia.^;\OTi.Mft'C&'aa'ttcAa.- 
a'faHy and /i-iv/Z-Iy e.vpressed hv l\ve \a.\GeW.c5i. t^VwMxssv-fe 
ami tki-y ^lioiil-l wvry I),. It-st s\"V\ uK \iN vV"? \«*-*5w^'* "■ 
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" To educitte s. mau, is to unfold his fuuultii's — ^to give 
liim the free and full use of his powers, itiiil especially ut' 
hia beat powera. It ia, firat, to truiii tlie intellect, to ^ve 
him a love of truth, and to iiisti'uct him in tlic pi-ocesses 
by which it may be at^uired. It is to train hiin td 
eoundness of judgment, to teaeh liim to weiijh evidence, 
uul to guitiil him aguinst tiiu eomuiun soui-ces of error. 
It is to give him a thirst fur knowletlge, wliiuh will keep 
his tiiculties in iu;tion throughout life. It is to aid 
in tiie study of the outward world, to initiate him into 
tbo physical sciences, so that he will undersl^md tlie prin- 
ciples of his trade or profession, and will be able to coui- 
jirelieud the phenomena that are continually passing 
before hits eyes. It is to imike )iim acijuuinted with his 
OWQ nature, to give him that moat important meatM uf 
impravemciit, Bolf-eompruhension. 

" In the next place, to educate a man is to train thft'i 
oonsi-ience, to give him a (|uick, keen discernment of th* 
right, to teaeh him duty in its great principles anil 
minute applications, to i^tablish in him immovable prin- 
ciples of action. It is to show his true position in tlie 
world, iiis true relation to God anil his fellow-beings, and 
immutable obligivtion.* laid on him by theae. It is to 
inspire him with the idea of i)erfection, to give him A 
high mural aim, and to show how this may be maint 
in tho commonest toils, and bow everything tovf bfi 
made to contribute to its uccompliehment. 

"Further, to educate a man, in this country, ia 
train liim to be a good eitizen. to establish him in tho: 
priiiiiiplBri of /loJiticrtl scicnct!, to miA.c Wto iw»j^vu 
rJtb our Imtaiy, ^veriimeut. uinV Viw^-. iw \'«sB'\i Vi 
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I they are to be advanced ; aud to impress him deeply 
I with his responsibilities in this great trust — his obligu- 
j tions to disinterested patriotism as the citizen of a free 

etate. 
f " Again ; to educate a man is to cultivate his imagin- 

! Rtion and taste, to awaken his sensibility to the beautiful 
t ill nature and art, to give him the capacity of enjoying 
the ^vritinga of men of genius, and to prepare him for the 
innocent and refinetl pleasures of literature. 

" I will only add, that to educate a man is to eultiviite 
his power of expression, so that he can bring out his 
thoughts with clearness and strength, and exert a moral 
influence over liis fellow -creatures. This is essentia! to 
true enjoyment and improvement of social life." 

Again ; the teacher should strive to iiteite in his pupili^ 
a desire to do well, rather than much, remembering that 
a Hide, well done, is far preferable to much that is but 
half done. He should urge them to thoroughness in all 
that they do ; and, to this end, the exercise of the passing 
hour, whether it be a spelhng lesson or a mathematical 
problem, should bo made Ihe exercise, and receive per- 
fect and undivided attention, and be carefully attended to 
and clearly understood. He should labor to make his 
pupils feel that the chief merit consists in the manner and 
perfection of their performances ; that, while many can 
do, but few do well, and that fewer still excel. He should 
cause them to realize that, in subsequent life, no em- 
ployntent or profession can honor, elevate, and reward 
them, unless first, by their own ab\\il^ a.^^ ■s*^-%.\^'i^ 
tulenCa and elKirts. they have cont,T\W\ei \a ^cysv -»\^ 
■elevAte the husiuenA or profession o5 \VeVt cVn.ca\ 
HherMonh. hv sJionhl instruct iVycto, m fiVsAftN'ss ■" 
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suit they may engage, to pei-fbrm its duties well and 
thoroughly, and, if their calling is a lnudable one, 
ccfis and lionor must and will attend them. There onw 
lived in Boston a note<l ami very wealthy mercLant, 
familiarly known as Billy (jmy. When ho was some' 
what advance<l in years, he was one day superintending; 
a piect! of eai-penter's work, and had occasion to eensurer' 
li workman for not doing his work well. The carpenter 
had known Billy (Jmy in yoiitli, :ind, rather sensitive nt 
the reproof thus administered, he said, "Billy Gray, 
what do you presume to scold me for'.' You are s 
man. 't \s true ; hut did n't I know you when you 
nothing but a drummer?" ''Well," said Mr. Gray, 
"didn't I drum well, — eh f didn't I drum well J 

Another particular, from which the business of teach- 
ing hiiB suffered, and now suffers, is, the tendency to 
refjuire too many studies. This evil, also, follows one 
im opposite nature. In former days, it was not custoni' 
ary to pursue many branches. In our common schools, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, constituteil the catalogue 
of studies. These, truly, were some of ihc more essen- 
tial, but by no means nil that were important. The suh' 
ject of studies was coiisidei'etl nd i scusscd and 
branches were, very properly, nt odu ed to our schools. 
But, the attention once urouacii tl e tr e nediom a 
soon passed, and the evil of c ety hn lollo -ed that 
deficiency. This, ceitainly, all fo s deration; 1 
nothing so much conduces to n ent 1 eonf s on and 
ficialism as attention to nume ous b cl es at the 
time. Tlie mind, to be sure e Is son riety, 
chRiige. Too long confinement lo <w\e a«.\>jev,\. vt'-^ ^i 
it. unit, if I nniy use the cxYivess'ion, TOOwtotCvis '«,■ 



too great ji variety ivill distract ami weaken it. It 
should, thevefore, be a pi-oniinent olycct with the teaclior 
to ascertain the number and the kind of stufhea which 
Tiis classes can pursue to advantnge, and, having satisfieil 
himself, he should not be swayed hy the wishes of such 
pupils as arc constantly seeking for some new thinj;, 

ir some higher study. lie should never allow vari- 
ety to take till! place of tlioi-ouglmeas, but ever strive to 
luce his pupils to feci that the only sure way to gain 
pi-omotiou in their studies is to mei-it it by fii-st obtain- 

)i elear and full uuilei-s tending of the moi'c simple, 
but not less iiii]X)rtaut branciies. 

Childi'en who have the haliit of listening to woiiis 
without uDdci-stiiuding them, yawn and writhe with maii- 
ifost symptoms of ilisgast whenever they ai-e compelled 
hear sounds which convey no idea to their minds. Al! 
BUpernunicniry wonls should lie avoided, in cultivating 
the power of attention. A few yeai's ago, a gentleman 
brought two Estiuimnux to London. He wisbetl to 
amuse, and, at the same time, astonish them, Avith the- 

uiticeiice of the metiDpolis. For this pm-jiose, hav- 
ing equipiwl lliem like English genlleinen, he took them 
out, one moruin;^. to walk through the streets of London, 
They walked for stn'eral houi-s in silence ; they expressed 
neither pleasure nor adniiratlun at anything they saw. 
When their walk was ended, they appeared uncommonly 
melancholy and stupeficil : as soon as they got homo, they 

down, with their elbows upon their knees, and hid 
iheir faces l)ctween their hands. The only words tliey 
eould be brought to utter were, "Too Tiitt<iVam.'^i&-— v*^ 

I noise — too mucli houses — too roa'^ t&eiv- ^'■*^_; 

evrytliiiif^." 
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So it often is witt the young, in somi! schools; 
many tbin^r!) iive preaaed upon theii- notice at once tl 
they obtain no well-gixjunded and definite knowledge i 
niiythiiig, and Ihey may well aiy, 'iToo much^ — tG 
much- — too much." If tmy one usks why I ao exps 
upon and enfoi-ce my viewB on this jioint, I can onlf 
adopt the principle used by a clergyman, to whom c 
plaint iras made because he repeated a certain sermot 
and who replied, "When you live up lo that sermon, I 
will stop preaching it." When teacliere will bo : 
I'eganl the niitui-c of the child's mind and faculties aa i 
pay regard to the views that have already been advanced 
their further repetition will be no longer necessary ■ 1 
until then, there must be "line upon line, here a. li 
and there a little." 

The following very sensible observations on "■Teaafe 
ing and Ijearning" are from the pen of the Rev. Wa? 
Bates. They were written for the Massachusetts, 
Teacher, and are taken from that excellent journal, q 
being peculiarly appropriate in this connection : 

" The terms Teaching and Learning are reciprocal, b| 
not convertible. They both denote the same reUticri 
but each implies a distinct, related object, and \m 
the peculiar action of this object or person in its a^pii 
priate relation. To teach is one thing, to learn ' 
another, — and, though i-elated to the former aet^ ■ 
entirely distinct from it, and performed by a differs 
agent. It is ti-ue, the verb tn learn is often v 
used interchangeably with tlic correlative term to leaoi 
■ f ■aati this asiigo lias aometimea Vieen sa\vc\.\oi«(i V^ h 
'■--litei-Avy .-tuflioi'itv'- But it ia trae \Vnt \]in* Koa- 
shouh] /)<■ f.Vflriilixl as wcU from uvw v'i*w-v\wi]A. wa \ 
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our written language. To teach is to communicate 
knowlidgc — to give instruction ; fo ham is to ticquiro 
knowledge ^ to be instructeil. The teacher gives; the 
learner receives. The teacher imparts; the learner 
acquires. The teacher (truly without diminishing hia 

iiired stock, which actually increases, in Iiis own 
mini], while it is thus diffused into the minds of othLTs) 
cuiRDiunicates what he has previously learned ; and the 
learner makes what is thus communicated to him his own 
The teacher, therefore, in the appropriate functions ot 
his office, performs an act, depending on his own will, 
iver which no other mind has control ; while tlie U'amer, 
hy the e.xei-cise of mental powers equally his own, makes 
'En acquisition, corresponding with the strength of those 
powers, and the energy with which they are exerciseil- 

' Nor is this analysis of the relation between teacher 
-and learner, or this proposed definite and precise use of 
the term learn: embarrassed by the fact that men are 
Bometiines said to l>c self-taught. For, in cases in which 
this epithet is used with pmprie^', the learners make to 
ibemsclves teachers. The very instruiiieuts and means 
\\iy which they acquire knowledge are their (^:chora. 
■'They Iiear the vuiec of lutture ; they listen to the inslruc- 
jtions of revelation. They learn by observation and expe- 
rience. The woi-d and tht^ works of God are their teacU- 

; ami, as truly as in any case, they sustain the 
lUbjoctive relation of pupils, recipients, — inquisitive. 
SClire recipients ; putting forth their powere to reach the 
>4!uniiilg knoM'ledgf. and to mould and ftt»\\iou \t Vi "ivw« 
•wa atpacJiies and jiahits of association^ vni4 \V\u* ^s^a^BM^"^ 
■tbeironn. ;inJ preparing it fov future wtc. 
^^Tbeae critical remnrlci, however, are Vcvt \uVcvA.-aw 
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not BO much for the sake of grammatical accumcy, as hi 
the puqwae of establisliing a geneni! principle for tlic 
guidance of practical teachers, and the benefit and high- 
est improvement of their pupils. For, so fitr us the terra 
to leant is used to denote the act of Iiiui who commtmi' 
cates knowledge, it iraplies a state of passivity in him to 
whom the communication is made; and thus, as tho 
necessity of active exertion, on his part, seems to be 
Bupereeded, all voluntary eflbrt is discouraged, and he 
becomes indolent and inactive, of course. Indeed, the 
consequences of such an impression, as it is naturally 
made by the careless use of this term (though that iin*^ 
pression be but a floating opinion), must be everyivhCT^ 
and on all minds, pei-nicioua and unfavorable, if not &ta^ 
to high attainments in literature and science. Such iRi^ 
impression on the public mind -must lead to the ndopttslj 
of iniudicious expedients to promote the cause of gen^d 
education, — expedients which muy be of temporary, app|^ 
rent utility, but such as must ultimately depress t& 
standard of learning, enervate the mental powera of d^ 
rising generation, make smattevei's and sciolists, and pnj 
duce a race of aupei-ficiiLl thinkers, instead of ripe sclio| 
ars, of vigorous intelk'Cts and liigh iittainments. Sui^ 
an impression, or rather sentiuient, however indistJlMK 
must produce, in the mind of the pupil, indolence aoj 
Btupiil inaction; in that of the teacher, discourftgemsg 
and a spirit of formality ; in that of the parent, Effl 
oven the friend and pation of learning, a disposition i 
complain and find fault with the most laborious s^ 
ftitbful teachers. ^ 

'' Lcl; it never Ik* forgotton. t\\en, "uViA 'Oae uiA. (:£\«jel 
wg" heloags to the papl\, an>\ not Xtt vVii teaaVet. \iA(( 



activity of mind ia m lequittite iu tlio one as it is in tho 
siher, in order to secure the liappy results of education, 
and especially of intellectual education. The pupil, as 
"we auid, must learn for himself. Tliis is his own iippro- 
priate work, — a work which must Ije performed by him- 
jelf; it CiUiiiot be done for liim, by another. In order to 
acquire knowledge, he must put forth personal effort. 
He must seek, if he would find ; he must strive, if he 
would iiseend the hill and enter the temple of scieuce. 
Iu other words, his mind must be iu a recipient state, — 
uraKeful, active, putting forth its powers and pushing for- 
ward ita suaceptihilities, — before' he can participate in 
Ae benefits of the best instruction. Without this pre- 
paration in the pupil, and consequent recipi'ooal iR-tion 
with the teaeher, all the labors of the latter will be lost. 
The knowledge impiu'teil by the teacher will find nu 
reception, certainly no permanent lodgment, in the slug- 
gish mind of the pupil. Instruction, to constitute edu- 
cation, must be received, aa well as given ; and so i-coeived 
i to exerciao and discipline' the faculties of the mind 
which it enters, — so received aa to be jierniunently held, 
— so received and held as to become incorpoi-atal witli 
ihe mental j^wers themselves, and ready for appropriate 
use. It must, indeed, become the absolute property of 
the luind receiving it, and be retained by tJisit mind, not 
iis a thing of arbitrary association and memory merely, 
but it must so iiitei-penetrate this recipient mind, diffuse 
itself through it, and become assimilated to it, as aiibstuu- 
tially to constitute a part of the mind itself. 

■' This doctrine of mental activity in t\\ft Vcktoct,** 
>«•«• stated, if tnio. is obviously a \Hn\\\v \ifi^\\».\v\ mA 
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parents, and tliu friends and patrons of education. 
practical lessons mibj be found in it, and many volaabl 
inferences drawn from it, tidapted to the circumsta. 
of the age and the condition of our schools. The spi 
allotted to this article, however, will not allow a f 
statement aui] particular illustration of them in this o 
nection. It will, therefore, be closed with a few biatd 
thrown out without much order, and designed pi'incipalln 
for the consideration of professional teachers : 

" 1. The teacher should devise means and adopt ejc| 
dienta to excite the curiosity and rouse the energies d 
his pupils. 

"2. He should then endeavor to fix their attentioi 
and concentrate their awakened energies, on the prescribe 
subject of inquiry and instruction. 

" S. He should connect with his instructions, as &r M 
possible, what is interesting and attractive ; so that t 
. aawciations formed in the minds of bis pupils will leart 
them in lt)ve with the subject of inveetigadon, and, fii] 
proper time, bring them back to the pursuit with rea 
ness and alacrity. 

"4. He should carefully prescribe for each ec^W | 
his school a proper number of branches, to be pursued 9 
a. given time ; so as not to distract attention by varieH 
nor weary and exhaust it by dull uniformity. 

'■ 5. He should exclude from his illustrationa, aa fl 
as practicable, everything calculated to divert the mind^^ 
of his pupils from the principal subject uf investigation. 

" 6. He should be careful that awakened curiosity baj 
not gratified too soon, by unnecessary and superabundant J 
aid, leaving no motive and no opportunity for eSbrt o 
the part of his pupils ; nor, on the other hand, ho suffiilfl 
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to evaporate, and end in despair, for the want of timely 
aod necessary aid, to enable them to overcome uppalliii^ 
difficnltiea. With this view, he should intermingle with 
text-book instruction a due proportion of familiar lectur- 
ing ; enough of the one with the other to guai'd against 
the pernicious eflfeeta of excess in cither. 

7- He should preimre, select, or adapt his t«xt-books. 
with a due regard to the capacities of his pupils, and 
with reference to the development and exorcise of their 
rarious powers of mind, as well aa to the immediate acqui- 
sition of knowledge. If text-books are too plain and 
simple, they will either enervate or disgust ; if too con- 
abstruac, and deficient in illustration, they will vex 
and discourage ; and in both cases pr-oduce mental inac- 
tion. The pupil must bo made to work ; but he must 
work voluntarily, cheerfully, with hope. Aided too 
much, his energies remain dormant ; too little, they arc 
soon exhausted, and he sinks into a state of despair ; and 
thus both excess and deficiency produce the same per- 
nicious result. 

" 8. The teacher, in all his plans of government and 
tnatructioQ, should keep in view the principal business 
assigned him. This, in our view, and as far as intellect- 
nal education is involved, is, to rouse the curiosity of 
his pupils, and keep it awake ; to furnish, in a sufficient 
quantity, wholesome food for tlieir minds, and suitable 
materials for the !ictive, vigorous employment of all theif 
mental powers." 




The subject of diaciplJiiu is oiic of tbe utuioj 
interest »nd importajice. An instructor may 
every literary tjualification, and work iiiiluatriously ai 
constaotly, unil yet Itiil of success, if he hag not t.. 
i-etjui^te iibiiity and fikill for wisely governing his pu|^ 
One hiis very truthfully said, " If there is any place'i 
the surface of the earth where order is the first, and li 
and highest law, that place ia the school-room. Wit3 
it, there can be no aueh thing as progi-ess,'' * In n 
instances, tlie money paid for the support of schools ' 
worse than thrown uway, in tlie employment of teaehti 
who are incompetent to e.\ereise a judicious control ot 
tlicir pupils. How much of tlmt spirit of iiisubordiq 
lion and recklessness which so abounds in the ci 
may be ti-aceil to the unwise and inefficient discipline > 
tiie school-room ! If in families and schools tJia yon 
succeed in hiiving their own way, and indulging i3a\ 
own wishes, regardless of others, they will claim 1 
same privilege when they become memliers of h 
The feeling of waywaithiess and selfishness will | 
with their growth and strengthen wilh their stren^ 
Is not tliis true to a great extent '.' Is a man resti 
Wilier thu (.wntro! of wholesome \avi%, ami i 
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jlecrying thitae in authority, and complaining of all reg- 
ulations, however salutary and wiae tLey may be .' It 
may, almost positively, be inferi-ed that he was never, in 
fcis youth, brought within the influence of that judicious 
home and school discipline which will lead one to honor 
the laws, and respect those in authority. It is, unques- 
tionably, the fact, that u true spirit of ol>edience and 
subordination, formed by parents iu»d teachei-s, will not 
only tend t« promote the liappiness of the young while 
"in the days of their youth," but will also tend to pre- 
pure them for higher sphei-es of uBefuliiess and bappi- 
ne^, when manhood's cares, nnd duties, and responsibil- 
ities, shall be assumed. 

If such is the ease (and who can doubt it?), how ex- 
ceedingly impoiiant is the subject under consideration I 
With what earnestness and intensity of intei-est should 
the view I have taken induce every instructor to ask 
^umaelf how he can best discipline the young and tender 
minds submitted to his care and training ! It will bo 
ny object to furnish a few hints on this point. 

1. The teacher must himself feel the truth and foi-ce 
of what has been said in relation to discipline. Without 
this feeling, he cannot even ho[H; to succeed. It is of 
die very first importance tluit one should comprehend the 
Ahture and magnitude of uinj work, before he can rightly 
and wisely undertake its performance. The teacher has, 
as it were, a large family to govern and instruct, com- 

'foeed of many smaller tkmilies, differing in disposition, 
talents, and attainments, — subjected, perhaps, to as many 
different kinds of discipline at home »& iW Wxiac^, v>:^«: 
iHUDeroas from which they come. 't\ietw Ve iwi^t dae*- 

^. govern, nn-l imiruct. Imvinj; vo.s^t<\ \o \\\e '^««.'«s\ 
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general good of all concerned. The idle and indifferent' 

he niiist arouse and ui^ onward ; the diffident and di^ 
trustful he must encourage by persevering kindness aiul! 
gentleness ; the more forward perhaps need a cheeky 
many need oft-repeated direclioH anil correction,- — fS\ 
need that spirit of inspiration and earnestness whieh ctHUi 
be imparted only by him who possesses the soul of a trU9, 
teaeher. To do all I have enumerated is disciplinary' 
work ; and he who does it well will liave a school in » 
desirable state of discipline. 

2. The teacher should have but few regulations ; anj 
the propriijty and justice of these should be so ohvioi 
that the youngest cannot plead iguorance of them. 

That instructor who iittempts to make u specific rul 
or law for every particular offence or deviation, will fintt ' 
difficulties at every step. If, instead of the practice so, 
common with many, of making a long list of rules, with. 
threatened penalties annexed, an instructor should ad- 
dress his pupils in substance us follows, the effect would 
be far more favorable ; " My young friends, I have been 
appointed to act as your instructor. I come to you a 
friend, and with a strong desire to do you good. We arft- 
t» spend many hours daily in tliis room ; and it is vei* 
important that we should do all we can, individually, \ 
enake this a pleasant place. You can do much to mail 
my labors pleasant and successful, much to promote VXt 
happiness. I trust I may be able to do something fat' 
yOQ ; and I pledge my best efforts in your behalf. I wiU 
endeavor not to require you to perform any usel 
or snbmit to any unjust regulation. I shall, 

ij give you but a single raVe ■, awA, it yovi ri^dl 
Vjv^ard that, no other will lie nceeBs-iT^ . \ -mfflA-si 



that you will do no wi-ong thing: and I think wc sliall 
ftgrec as to what may constitute wi'oiig. The school -i-ooui 
place for studyiug, aud gniiiiiig knowledge. It 
should he II quiet aud pleasant place. Wliatuver may 
tend to make it otlierwisc should ho avoided. jVll whis- 
pering, laughing, playing, aud rudeness of any kind, 
should be carefully i-efraiued fi"Oiii. They are all wrong 
in the school-room, unless aiJoived at certain times, and 
under certain i-estrictious. You know they are wrong, 
and I think you would not wish to attend a school m 
which they wei'e allowed without i-estiniiit. Therefore. 
I shall take it for gi-anted that you will ciirofully guard 
against indulging in them, while nicnihei's of this school 
As wc spend so much time in this i-oom, it seems quite 
desirnhle that it should be kept in u neat and cleanly 
state. That this may he so, I trust every one will strive 
to form hahita of neatness. If each of you will he 
careful as to your own personal hahits, all will be right,^ 
and our room will have a pleasant and cheerful aspect- . 
That such may he the case, may I not ask, and expect, 
that each and all will i-efrain fi-oni spitting upon the floor, 
from throwing articles upon the floor, and from doinjj 
anything that shall tend to give the room, or any part of 
an untidy or disoi-derly appearance 1 Be constant aniJ 
punctual in your attendance, kind to each other, indus- 
trious while in school, and obedient and orderly in all 
places and at all times, and you will make impi-ovement, 
tail promote my happiness by the very nicivns that will 
increase your own. It will be my highest endeavor to 
sidyou, — ray unceasing aim to ineresiae n\wc "sa.'CvsMii 
enjoyment. It shaU bo my object lo vmvivvfc 'Otte, \e«- 
ArmanccoFm unroasonablo act ovVasV.-, -iU^AWV*^ 
JO 
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aod all thut I dctHire fi'Om yon, is a ready anil cheerflalil 
compliimco witli my re<iuiit?iiii'iit8, — all of which will b 
done hy regarding the simple rule wliicli I have girenl 
you." RcmarltB similar to these would have a saluta^fl 
effect, and produce plea^nt first impressions. But thoj^l 
will not accomplish the whole work. It would not bff J 
stmngc if some should undertake to test the teacher's^ 
resolution, and ascertain how far they can go and escs^ 1 
jjunisliment. Such ones must he taken in liand at once, J 
anil be made, in some way, to feel that order mi/sffl 
be liad. The teacher must manifest a spirit of perfect! 
self-control, kindness, and deteiTaination. "In main-r 
tnining discipline, it is not necessary for him to be roughl 
anil severe. He need not lie armed and equipped wi^ 
bludgeons and blunderbusses. He a<lds no weight to I; 
authority by liursli threats, full of 'sound and fury,j 
signifying nothing. But he must be prumpi in deeisioi 
Jinn in purpose, and iiniform in action. His lain 
should he/etc, hut as iniinutable na the laws of imturey 
anil the penalty of wilful transgi-ession should be as eer4 
tiiin as the decrees of fate. As the poet has well said, 



I 



' Be olitycft wliED 
. Let thj CtttTiag 



n GoiiiuiiLnileit, but ooiniiiand not often ; 
1^ (he gentleness of lore, not the stem fi 



"There arc certain loiies of the voice, which, by th^^ 
character of niilil firmness and gentle determination, haij 
. a most powerful control. There are certain looks whioi 
-awe into obedience move readily and completely than thd 
tjBoat severe language of repvoot auA ^Qseatewm^. If d 
•j'nsiractfi- wou]d govem we\\,lie a\ioM\4 TiQ\.\vft\K«T»»d 
■or boisterous himself. ' The mote T\c.mVeTifi&Ka-»| 



effbrta to obtaiu order, the more lie may — -in fact, must 
— mnkc. Some never punish till they have exhausted 
their strength, and wearietl their luuga, in useless en- 
deavors to get or preserve order. This may, and prob- 
ably often does, proceei.1 frani i;ood-nature on the part of 
the teacher, and an unwillingness to punish. Still, audi 
; is ill-judgeil, and ought to he avoided. The- 
should be very s/mriiig of his voice. Oriler,. 
obtained at the espeuse of a great noise, is usually of 
ahort dui-ation. Per/eel order is eaaieat obtained and 
preserved. To do the thing half-and-half is by 
fer the most difficult and least aatisfaetory course." 

But bow shall good discipline be secured 1 I answer, 
various means and appliances must Ijc resorted to. Inili- 
yidual character must be studied ; ijeculiar cii-cumstances- 
must be investigated and thoroughly undei'Siood; and, 
whore punishment is necessary, its nature and extent 
should be modified by existing circumstances. Tbe^ 
discipline will no more prove of equal efficacy, la 
different euscs, than a i^imilarity of treatment in other 
aSiirs will produce a unifiuTuity in i-esults. '' Of two 
plants, appai-eiitly alike, and nurtui-od with equal care, 
one may flouiish, the other wither and die,— and for 
reasons which we cannot explain. The same difficulty 
iod'eaaeH. an wc rise into animal life. A young student 
in medicine, having an English [>atient, laboring under it 
fever, allowed biui chicken-bratb, and he got well. He- 
a memoi-audum in his case-book, — ' Chicken-brotlfc 
a fever.' lie soon after had a French piitient, 
rilarljf sick ; the same prescription \iaa oTi^ft\e&., vixA 
Fivuchman ilieii Iff then entered iu Vra ca.'&ePaci^, 
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"fever, it kills ji Frenchman.' The young ilisciple of I 
"^ialen did not take into view all tbe cii'ciimstiiTices in tbf | 
■«aae," * 

School discipline, and, indewl. diseiplino everywlierB,J 
an order to be thorough and efficient, must be based on J 
..ittthority. This implies ii rlg/it to enforce, and thftj 
•poire/- to do so, even by the use of severe menns, i 
;asary. The discipline of the school-room must be sus- J 
lained, in some cases, by the infliction of pUDiBhmeiiL.I 
This may be of viii-ious kinds. To some, a mere look,, f 
■cr word of i-eproof, may be more severe and more effica* i 
•cious than the severest pei'aonal chastisement" to others.^ 
But, vfhile ive fi-eely admit the undesimbleness of corpo- J 
rJ punishment, ivnd feel that it need not often be rraorted'* 
%o, Vfe still contend that the right to inflict it does, and'1 
should of necessity, rest with the teacher. — and tha 4 
mere cuJic'ciousncBH of this, on the part of the pupils, wil]'| 
have ii controlling and salutary influence. The bi 
idea is expressed veiy forcibly in relation to another sub- 1 
ject, thus: ''The g«ivemment of the United States em- 1 
ploys its hundreds if workmen, at Springfield and ati 
Harper's Feny, in ll.o manufacture of muskets. Tin 
inspector examines every one, as it is finished, with grea 
-care. Ho adjusts the flint, hud tribs it again and a 
until its emittetl shower of sparkj is of proper brilliancy Jj 
— and, when satisfied thiit nil is right, he packs it awam" 
"with its thousands of companions, to sleep, probably, isl 
their boxes, in {[uiet obscurity, forever, A hundi 
tliousand of these dea<lly instruments fonii a volcano q 
s/muhering power, which never \\aa V-wn. awakcne^ 
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«rhich we hope never will. The goveiumcnt never niakee 
iise of them. One of its i^enta, a cua torn- house offietAr, 
waits upon you for the payment of a bond. He brings 
DO musket. He keeps no troops. He cornea with the 
gentleness and civility of a social visit. But you know 
chiit, if compliance with the just demands of your govern- 
ment is refused, and the i-esistiince ia sustiined, force 
jifter force would be brought to bear upon you, until the 
vhole hundred tliousand muskets should speak witli theii' 
united and tremendous energy. The government of these 
United States is thus a mighty engine, working with 
immense momentum : but the pnrts which benr upon the 
citizen conceal their power by the elegance of the work- 
nuinship, and by the slowness, and apparent gentleness, of 
iheir motion. If you yield to it. it glides smoothly and 
pleasantly by. If you resist it, it crushes you to 
utunis." * 

And thus, we contend, it must be with the instructor, 
Constituted as human nature is, he must be vested witli 
Authority and power. These, like the muskets at the 
arsenals, may remain unobserved until emergency shal! 
nail for their nppearance. And if parents and teachers 
will exercise a little more caution and judgment, and say 
»nly what they m^ean, and mean just what they say, 
»nd manifest a firm-, deciiieit, vnyieldbi^, though kind 
determination, to have every ret.juirement strictly regarded 
»aA promptly and implicitly answered, it will rarely be 
aeceaaary to exercise the power and authority to an un- 
fleauant extent. 

Oft-repciitcd ami ronlimied sco\dii\£ o^ ^vV\\|\'l\ftt^ "'w^ *■ 
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family or school, will only tend to moke bad childredffl 
worse, aDil good ones IndlfferenC. 1 

A blncksmith In-ought up hiii son, tu whom he wul 
vei'y severe, to his own trude. One day, the old Vulciura 
wa attemptiog to hunlen a. cold-chisel, which he ha4a 
nmde of foreign steel, but uould not sucuoud. At last, tlin 
youth, wlio WII9 stiiudiiig near, willing to iniimrt knowUl 
edge which he had obtained by bitter experience, ajrM 
claimed, with lui ex|ircssion full of fuith, '' lloi'se-wliip ityfl 
father ; if that won't hiirili,'n it, nothing will ! " "9 

On the subject of corpoml [lunishment, — a subjeefl 
which haa oft«n excited public attention, — - 1 would no I 
be uiisuiideratooil. I .would not entirely object tu itfl 
application, but would discountenance it» too frequen^fl 
and often improper, use. I fully Ixilieve that there luofl 
cases, in which the l>est good of a school, ns well as o£9 
xiu offender, culls for tlie inflictioik of severe chustiaemen^M 
Though this may l>e grievous for the time, it will, i(9 
rightly applied, produce good fruits. But the i-od shouIcO 
never be liastily or passionately useil. There are purentiM 
and there are icachors, who, for every slight ofietice on 
deviation of a child, grasp the i-od, and, with pasBiOnatM 
violence, use it. This is, unquestionably, wrong; bud 
the correction of this extreme should not lead us to a^| 
opposite one, which, under existing cii-cumst«ncee offl 
society, would Ik; ctjually pernicious. fl 

The rod should not Ik applied on every occasion, ndM 

for every transgi'ession ; but the infrequency of its utffl 

should contribute, in no small degi'ce, to its efGcacy. Tbfl 

teacher shqaid always resort to it, witli cvlmneas and seUfl 

eoBtivl: and tlie whole case sVoaVA Vie 9« cti\taAcx«& ^iH 

c-xplaincil, with all attendsvnt circaftis^awfia, ■aoaX fl 
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whole school, and the offender himself, shall aee and feel 
that the teacher is about to perfonii an unpleasant and 
Jpainful duty, — a duty from which he will never shrink, 
when called upon by circumstances to act. After the 
nature and particulars of the case have been suitably 
commented upon, the deserved punishment should be 
inflicted with such degree of severity as will subdue 
the guilty one, and strongly impress upon him, and 
through him, the fact that " the way of the transgressor 
ia hard." 

This course, followed by a kindness on the part of the 
teacher which shall indicate that naught has been done 
in mahce, will usually have a salutary effect. 

Good order, and submission to wholesome regulations, 
must be insisted on, in every well-managed tamily and 
Bcbool. These should be (and, ordinarily, they may be) 
secured by mild and kind means, if possii)le ; but they 
should not, in any instance, be sacrificed to a fi-equentiy- 
conceived, though we think eiToneous impi-cssioii, that the 
use of the rod is too brutal. If boys so far depart from 
a proper course as to allow brutal passions to gain the 
mastery over reason and judgment, and under their con- 
trol set at naught all just requirements and salutary 
regulations, they should be met and conquered by such 
arguments as the existing and ruling principles may seem 
to demand. 

To obtain stillness and order in the school-room, it is 
^ not necessary that the teacher should be noisy himself. 
W UBfl loud tones of voice. If scholars are uneasy, rest- 
leae, or noisy, let the teacher auapenOl a,\\ «s.«t'i\'Ma., «s»\- 
mat anlil all is -/uiet ; and, if l\iia Acroaw\a a V«A ^iS- 
Sbw, let ilw sc-/j.«)I-Jioui-3 be leug^WneOl, \o \v\aV-d >i\; '^"^^ 
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loss. This wailing /n-ocess will do wonders, sometimn. 
in promoting order. Mr. Parish, the experienced and 
efficient principal of the Springfield High School, thm 
speaks of u similar nourse : " The simple process of sus- 
pending all cxercisoa,. and obtaining perfrct silliness for 
11 single minute, so that a clock or watch may he hoard 
to tick, frequently operates like a charm. Most scholare 
have little idea of a still school-room, till they leam it 
by some such experiment; nor of the noise they make, 
except by contrast." 

Again ; the teacher must he even and uniform in hia 
disciplinary efforts. " If strict in discipline to-day, and 
lax to-morrow ; if he punishes an offence at one time 
which he disregards at another ; or if he suffers an irreg- 
ularity to pass unnoticed now and censures it to-morrow, 
how can his scholar's have confidence in his judgment! 
They will be very quick to observe any irregularity in 
the teacher's mode of instructing, or in his general sys- 
tem of goveiTiment. Let no one suffer himself to be 
deceived, by thinking that irregularity will pass without 
exerting un unhappy influence." * 

It is saJd. that when the mother of Washington wafl' 
uskod how she fortned the chaiiuiter of her son, shfl 
repliefl. tiiMt she had endeavored early and earnestly lo 
teach him three tiiings, — obedience, diligence, and tralk. 
If tlicse wore essential to the fornuition of the character 
of the great and good Washington, shall they not be 
deemed of the utmost importance in training the yOung 
of the present day ? Without olK-dience, it will 
vain to attempt to teach. 

" How tMrcfut men of influence, and especially 



the young 
will be m 



CT8, should be to guard against encoui'agiug that excess- 
iire love of fi-cedom which can brook no restraint ! They 
who know not how to he governed are, surely, incapable 
of that self-go vemmcnt which is the very essence of free- 
dom. If childien irc bi-oaght up with the notion that 
they are never to bo restrained by force, how wrong 
soever theii- acta may be, they are in great danger of 
becoming the victims of lawless and ungovernable pas- 
sions. Let a respect for kw and onler, then, be early 
inculL'ateil in them. Let teachers keep steadily on in the 
piith of duty, — teaching really what they pretend to 
tcaeli. and governing really where they ought to govern, 
Ibteiiing to the dictates of conscience, and guided more 
by the fixetl principles of a tnie spiritual philosophy 
than by tlie chaageful notions of fluctating experimcntal- 

Without further enlarging upon this subject, I will 
give a, few simple and plain rules for the teacher's guid- 
ance : and, if they are properly regaivled and observed, 
there will seldom be occasion tor resorting to any severe 
mode of punishment. 1 know not the authorship of 
the niles ; but give them us found, with the exception 
of a few unimiwirtant altera tron.s : 



1 . From your earliest connection with your pupils, 
inculcate the necessity oi projnpl and exact obedience. 

2. Unit*! firmness with gentleness : and let your pupils 
ftlways underatnud that you tttftin exactly what you aai/ 

3. Never promise anytliing, unless you are i^uite surf 
you can give wlj;it yon promise. 
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4. Nover tell a pupil to do anytUing, unless you arc 
iure he kuowa how it is to be done ; — or show him how 
to do it, und then aee thut he does it. 

a. Always punish n, pupil foi- wilful ilisobedie/ice: 
hut never punish unduly, or ipi an^'i' ; and in no cuan 
should A blow be given on the head. 

6. Never let your pupils see that tlioycau vex you, t 
niukc you lose your self-command. 

7. It" [lupila arc under the influeiict; of an angry or 
petulant spirit, wait till they ai-e culm, and then i-ea.«oiJ 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8. Never yield anything to a pupil because he look.s 
angry, or attempts to move you by threats and tairs. 
rVal meitiifully, but justly too. 

9. A little present punishment, when the oceasion 
arises, is more etieetual tliHn the thiisalening of a greiiter 
punishment, should the fault be renewed. 

10. Never allow pupils to do, at one time, what you 
have forbidden, under the like circumstances, at anothei-. 

n. Teach the young that the only sure and easy way 
to a/i/iear good is to be good. 

12. Never allow t;ile-beaiiiig. 

13. If a pupil abuses youi- confidence; make him, for a 
time, feel the want of it. 

14. Never allude to foi-mer errors, ivlien real sorrow 
has been evinced foi' having cuiumitted til em. 

15. Encourage, in every suitable way, a spirit of dili- 
geneo, obedience, jwraeverance, kindness, forbeai'ance, 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, and courteouancsa. 

16. Never speak in a scolding and fretful manner, but 
use tflnes of gentleness. Some teachers defejit theit 

objects by u»ing harsh and lioiatctoxi^si \im«s. ,j 
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The business of educ-ation in of a tri-piu-tj' nature, aivi 
its truly liealthful and iviae ailvancenient can only be 
iBecured by the heartfelt ami sincere interest and judicious 
«fibrts of all concerned. Teachers, parent*, iind pupils, 
are the joint^partners in the work ; and, while something 
may be done by each pai-ty individually, nothing, short 
«f the harmonious and cheeiful cooperation of all, aai 
sccui-e the richest and fullest blessings which the object 
under consideration is calculated to impirt. 

The teacher should earnestly ask what lie c:m do to 
awaken a. proper degree of interest on the part of the 
pupils and parents, with whom and for whom he is called 
to labor. It will be my endeavor in this chapter to 
make ft few suggestions in reference to this point : 

I. By possessing and exercising the qualijications 
pievimisly named, mid having a heart truly alive to 
ike diilies and respoHsihiliiies of his vocation. 

Unless teachers possess the requisite moral and literary 
salifications, togetlier with a well-disciplined faculty of 
imparting liisti'uctiun to others, it will be in vain to 
attempt to awaken and continue an active and sahUiiry 
interest on the part of pupils and parents. If they who 
the duties of the teacher's office a.\t \^ ^b.'j ■i&'^'ifc 
J tbcir (jualificatioTiS ov \uAvSt;fciA w •Cwwt 
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feelings, that iucompet«QC; or that indiRerence will 
surely be felt by all with whom they may come in con- 
tact. The instructor is, or should be, the fountain iVoi 
whosu rosourcca the pupils may obtain their supplies ; 
and, if tliosu supplies are inaufficiu.t in quantity, 
impure in quality, the i-ccipienta will, most oertainlyj 
Buffer therefrom. 

The teacher should have a Just appreciation of thft, 
nature of the work he ia called to peiform. As he ineeta 
hia pupila, from day to day, he should not only atrive to 
supply their minds from his own wcll-stoi-ed mind, but 
he shodil, at all times, funiiah them the benefit of a good 
example. Kind, gentle, affectionate, firm, — he must, ill 
all particulars, and on all occasions, give the clearest 
evidence that ho is a man, — a man possessed of manl^ 
feelings, and influenced by manly motives,^ a inad 
with a heart alive to their interests, and ever ready t 
administer to their wants and promote their true hap- 
piness. Aud how shall he do this '.' 

1. Bi/ iimiiifesting nii intelUgeiti and active into* 
rest in nil Iheir st%idies. 

Many of the exercise.^ of the school-room are, in them' 
(jelves, of 11. monotonous and uninteresting character ; 
after all that has been said in relation to making them 
easy and attractive, it is, nevertheless, true, that a good 
and thorough education cannot be acquired without much 
'patient and laborious application and eifoi't, on the part 
of pupils. The teacher may do, and should do, much 6 
aid and cheer Iheni on, and thus render their tasks mord 
interesting ; but he cannot perform their work for theoL 
One of the moat coraraon, and one o? ^V« \w«t «"«oneou»,' 
s of the present day, is, t\iat c\w;j \e*eo\\ ■«« 



::t&rsst pupils. 



made perteotlj simple, easy, aiid pleasant, for the learner. 
The truth is, that it is impossihle to make all lesauiis and 
school-exercises easy and simple ; and lie who attempt;} 
to do so will have a school of simpletons. In obtaining 
an education, there must be hard study, and elose, self- 
denying application. 'I'he scholar should be made tu 
feel tliis iu the outset; and he may feel it and still 
strive with pleasure,— for the ■■pui-suit uf knowledge 
under difficulties " is not without the highest pleasure, 
espei^ially when t!ie noble I'esults of its attainment are 
~^ept properly and distinctly liefoi-e the mind. The main 
thing is, to inspire one with a fiieling that a certain object 
is truly desirable and \'aluable ; and then it matters not 
what difficulties are in the way, — they will be readily 
encountered, quickly overcome ; and the pleasure attend- 
ing the attAJnmcnt of the object will be greatly enhanced 
by the very obstacles surmounted in securing it. It is 
90 with the young, no less than with those of matuivr 
years. 

A few years ago, intelligence came that rich and exten- 
sive mines of the riches which perish with the using 
had been discovered upon our fai-off western borders; 
and when it once became certain that the precious metal 
uljounded in those distant regions, neither the endear .- 
njeiita of home, perils by land and perils by sea. nor 
hardships to be encountered and privations to be endured 
of the severest nature, could deter vast multitudes from 
thronging oui'_ Pacific shores. And, so long as it shall 
be probable that the fine gold abounds there, there will 
be no lack of willing pilgrims to tlie spot, though it may 
be necessary for them, at almost evctj &te^, \tt ^sa •&«> 
(Ae graves of those who \wiVft ■^■cX^^bs^ ^"3 "^^ 

n 
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way. And men are ivantwl for teachers who will, 1 
liolding before the minds of the young foil- prospects of 
ricli hai'vest of more durable and satisfying riches thw 
any earthly El Dorado can give, incite them to tho8« 
habits of diligenoe, application, nnd perseverance, whict 
will secure to them prizes of inestimable worth. Th« 
teacher should endeavor constantly and earnestly ta; 
impi-ess the minds of his pupils witli a just sense of thft 
greatness of the work to he accomplished, and of the 
intrinsic value of l-iie object to be obtained. He should; 
aim to inspire them with confidence in their own abilities,. 
and encoun^e them to persevere oheerftilly in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and lead them to feel that the greatest 
happiness will come from surmounting the most formid' 
able difficulties. By presenting to their minds, as clearly 
us may be, the goal to be reached, and the value of the; 
prize to be won, he may do much to incite them on with 
vigor and zeal in the i-ace before them.- But, aside f 
this, he may do much to make the dullest exercises invit 
ing, and throw a cheerful interest around recitations a 
themselves monotonous and void of interest. ByjudicioK 
explanations and well-selected anecdotes, he may do a. 
to animate and enliven the heart of the otherwise diBpiP 
ited pupil, and lead him to press on with a hopeful 
buoyant, and happy spirit. 

2. Bi/ making the school-room cheerful and c 
tractive. 

It is for the teacher, mainly, to determine what kio! 
of atmosphei-e shall pervade the school-room. It k 
inilced, be precisely what he shall decide to make it. 
he entei-s the school with a gloomy or morose counte 
iwince, and. while in it. indulges in feelings of petulanoj 



or iiianifeBts % discontented, cnptious oi' cnpvicioua spirit, 
bis pupils will surely be restless, fretful, and trouble- 
eonii-. But, on the other liand. if he wears ti ulieerful 
»>unten;iiice, and exhibits a patient, mild, and happy 
frame of mind, witli a cori-eaiiondiiig kindness in bis 
tone, expression, and movements, he vfill do much to 
make the school-room pleasant, and the pupils contenteil 
and happy. I would, therefore, ui'ge upon the teacher 
tJie impoi-taucc of cultivating and oxbibiting all those 
kindly feelings and traits of the heait which prove a rich 
lulornment to the whole life anil character, rendering; 
their possessor a more iigreeable companion, and a more 
useful citizen. He should always strive so to pi-c^eut 
Iiimself before them, in every act, woi-d, and expression, 
as to preve a worthy pattern for imitation, ever remem- 
bering, that '■ as is the t«aolier, so will be the pupils," 

3. By promoting a healthy wiriil lone among his 
jiitpils. the leiicher iri/l cifii/r iin intcrtsl in .iihoiil 
duties. 

To live wisely and well, and possess a happy and 
cheerful disposition, one should liave some just apprecia 
lion of life's great end, with a strong desire riirhtly to 
pi'i'form all its duties, and submissively to bcai- its Iri- 
uls. llenoe, the teaeher should make it a prominent 
point, to impress upon his pupils the vastiiess of the 
object for which they live. He ahould bring liefore tliuir 
minds, as distinctly and forcibly as may bo, the nature 
of theu' relations to each other, \a tlie commuiiity, and to 
their Creator an I hold i[ to their view the duties and 
lespomutulitioa rest ^ upo every citizen. He shoiilil do 
what he can to c iusl tl ci i to feel that true gMdnQ«& -ayA 
liiyipJH(«w n c xtj irahle ; and that tVa lowa '^\tt-5 
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Btrivo to i«rform feitlifully every duty, as pupils, — Uio 
tDore they do to promote the good of their companiooa, 
parents, and all with whom tliey may, in any way, bo 
aasociated,— the great4?r will be their own true happiness 
and usefulness, lie should, hy precept iind by exampli'. 
leiid them to love and rcgan.1 trulh imd honesty, tuul 
liherish anil cultivate every luornl and kindly feeling of 
the heai't, and to exercise that pleasant and courtcons 
deportment which will make tiieni more agreeable and 
useful in every relation of lite. Indeed, that teacher who 
eucueeik in establishing a sound moral toue among hia 
pupils, will find no diSiculty in securing the b&t ami 
Htrougest cooperation of parents anjl pupils. 

4. Bi/ mauifesling a judicious interest in the inno- 
cent recreations of his pupils, and try exhibiting « 
true sympiithy with them in all their trials, the 
teacher may enlist their feelings in furor of school 
duties. 

The mind is ever active; and, in the period of youtli, 
when life's cares, anxieties, and duties are few, it most 
readily engages in the amusements of childhood. Witli 

■a peculiar buoyancy of spirit do the young participate in 
youth's sporte ; and it becomes those who have the over- 
sight of them, whether as parents or teachers, to do what 
they can to modify and control what it would be equally 
impolitic and imposaiblo to prevent. Let them aim to | 
caltivate in children a taste for those recreations which : 
are not only innocent in themselves, but harmless in theit 

tenihnvy. li is too often the caae iWt adults express iw 

Interest in (wyliood's sports, and av**^V. o^ tWm iia yox^^ 

auacjbic'FOus and annoying. l?,Vo-«'JNCT,a'«^Vw'«-Y&\ 

f?un the a/TectioiLS and secure tVve mVetea^^^W -sj^^* 
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he slioiilil iiot, with repulsive ;inil fbrl)itWiiig looks, pans 
hj their amusements, He should not forget that lie was 
©nee young, and engaged with earnest delight in the 
same merry games which now so fully engross the passing 
hour of his pupils' release from the duties of the school- 
room. Rather should he gaze with a smiling countenance 
ftnd an approving expression. a,m\ thus give evidence that 
he takes pleasure in all their rtitional enjoymente. He 
may do. and should do, what he can to check an inoi-di- 
nate desire for amusements, and also discountenance 
those which are, in any degree, immoral or hurtful in 
their tendencies. In relation to these, as in reference to 
their school duties, let him give assunincc that he its 
their true friend, — ever willing and ready to aid them in 
their toils, smile upon them in their happy and joyous 
hours, and sympathize with them in nil their trials and 
difficulties. He will thus gain an influence over them 
by which be may easily interest them in the exereisea of 
the school-i-oom, and by which, also, bis own labors fi)r 

lem win prove much more efficacious, salutary, and 
iplcasant. 

I have thus far spoken of tlit; teacher in relation to 

vakening an interest, on the part of his pupils, and now 

ii-opose to designate one or two particulars in which he 

lay awaken parental interest, and secure parental coop- 
'i-ation. In passing, however, it may be observetl, that 

hiitcver tends to interest the children will, most surely, 
fjiavc a favomhle influence upon the parents: and we 

lay, indeed, say it is impossible to i>^ilii\i\aYi^\,Sft^w.>jj 
tlie pai't of pupils, without eecutiug, a wiYte&yavjSwv}, 

JJng on the part of tho parents. It \a eyji^'S '^'^'^ 
whatever m;y. incite the pari^nte to iMdKaw'a^ ^e.'^wfe 
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■md riglit action, will surely cause a better state of feeliiM|' 
with the pupils. Hence, whatt'ver may be suggested «g 
promotive of the interest of either party, will be, in« 
eertiiin sunse. beneficial to all concernetl. Every true, 
fiiithfiil, and devoted instructor will, on taking charge of 
a seliool, ask himself, " What can I do to promote a rigB 
teeling, and ftoeurc the needed cooperation on the j«irt « 
the parents of my pupils '! " I aiawer : 

1, Tnvile them (i> meet you, on. some evening, ; 
tlie .ickoof-rorrm, Jar the purpose of considering son 
of the mutual dti/lefi gi'oichig out of your relation I 
them. 

Il is very desirable that the teacher should eMibrac_ -.^_ 
early opportunity to make known to those among whoD 
he is called to labor his views, feelings, and plans. B^. 

- so doing, most of the diiliculties ;uid wrong feeling whi^ 

- often exist in school-districts will be prevented. Indeec 
nearly every trouble could l>e avoided, or amicably ad 
tied, if the parties coiicernctl knew each other's wiahei 
motives, and views. The most ready and conveniet 
way for the tenelier to gain occesa to the parents is thl 

. just designated. A little effort will secure a geaeni 
gathering of the parents, and afford an opportunity fi 
maiiy valunlilc suggestions. It will enable the teacher C 
«peak familiarly and jilainly of his sphere of labors, t 
nature of his duties, and hia need of parental aid a 

■ aympathy. He may call their attention, aa clearly a 
earnestly as may )ye. to the importance of i-egular oi 
seasonable attendance ; and, if possible, lead them to si 
3ind feel, that no pupil can excel in scholai-sliip, or n 
much pTOgress, who is often absent from his class. He in 
'o somcihinir. if devoted to \\is vow\V\qtij lo wsft-jlnca 1 
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\ patrons tbiit lit lidsires to litbor Jrit/i tliem, as well an for 
thciii, ill the tp'eat work of Iraiiiing tlieir uhildrijii for 
usefulness, respectability, and happiaess, — iv work whoso 
most successful prosecution. calls for uuion of pui-jtose anil 
action on the part of parents mid teachora; iiud, us "a. 
house divided against itself <»iniiot stuud,'' so will discord l 
between parents and teachera prove the iiiin of a school 
He should solicit their L-ai-nest and constant coiiperatioti: 
in all his efibrt^, not only to form studious and onlerly 
habits at school, but also in all his attempts to promote 
obedience, kindliness of feeling, and true goodness, An 
liour judiciously occupied, in the free and plain consider- 
Btion of school- ivxtm duties, and of the various particului's 
in which parents may render the teacher most essential 
aid, cannot fail of producing results truly gnitifyiiig and 
beneficial. By such a coui-se, most parents will be in- 
duecd tu reflect, and aut with new interest imd efficiency, 

2. H*/ vuiiiln^ parinls, at theif homes, you vuiif 
do nuich to promote (heir iiilerest in behalf of your 
ejorls. 

That teacher who would di^tcipline and instruct his 
papila most successfully and efficiently, should know 
macb of individual character, condition, and peculiarities.. 
As no two pupils are eonstituteil precisely alike, or simi- - 
Ivly situated in reference to their homo relations and^ 
home inHueiices, so no unifonn mode of disciphiie and . 
jneitement will pi-oduce uniform and similar i-esults with 
, diSereut pupils. Henee the importance of a clear knowl- 
edgi* of individual temperament, and of the peculiai' home • 
other influences that l>car upon eaeh pupil; and in j 
no way can the teachei' ?o well aci:\viite t\m Vwsi'^ei^- 
Id hy caJIiri^ iiju'ii llic [Kirenls. A. iiiw nuw.vU;^ i^-\\-<;<it- 
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Biitioa uikI oljsi>rvatiuu iit the fireside ivjll afibrd him a 
amount of intbnniition which will prove liighly servio 
nlile, and, iit the oamc tiini^ nwaken an inlei'est in bd 
jiarents and pupils. But, that the results of such v 
may prove most salutjiry to fill parties, the teacher shoii 
communicate fi'cely ami fraukly in ivfeiviiet' to the ( 
portment and progress of the cliihlren at school. If i 
UK i-eguhir nnd eoiiatant is their attendance, diligent a 
onltrly in their hahits. and coirecj, in their i-eeitationB, 
should he so st^teti, both for their credit and eDcounig 
merit. But, if they are irregular and unseasonable ; 
their attendanci?, careless and disobedient in their habit 
aud idle or uninterested in their stnilies, it should 1 
made known, without reserve. The truth, spoke:i hoi 
estly ami kindly, will do good ; and, when pupils f 
that fi-eijuent inteiviews take place between their paren 
and teacher, which urc impmved iu the discussioii ( 
their conduct, habits, and progress, they will, 
cases, be incited to greater care and diligence, in unh 
ttiat a ,^ood report nmy always Ijc made to pureiita i 
friends. 

8. By hiviliit^ piirciits tii iimke o):casi(tnal visits i 
ike school, you. uuiij proiiwle the inlerest uf all. 

A little effort, on the part of the t*acher, will indiii 
the parents to call at the school-room, for the purpose ( 
listening to the recitations, and ivitnessing the roguli 
c.tercises of the pupils. Such visits will cheer and still 
ulate the pupils, encoui-age the instructor, and intere 
those who make them. When scholara feel that som 
of the parents may be present to listen lo their recitH 
tions. they mil be prompleiV \fi ftVai;} wwc ^^^n 
ffint lliej niiiy Jmve iio occasion fov ^\'.\.wl«; •«>Aftw. s 
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fipoii to exhibit the fruits of their hilwr. Indeed, no 
iBourse call be lulupteil which will exert an influence 'so 
palutiiry aud efficient upon all parlies, — at once awaken- 
ing, as it will, new iiitereste, iind imparting new intbvnia- 

■n in relation to school and school duties. 

It may be said that the positions I have taken will 
impose too great a burden upon the tenche]-. It is true 

it the work is gi-eat and the bunlen heavy- But we 

lume tliiit the teacher must take ihedead in the whole 
business, because his very occupation causes him to see 

id feel the true state of affairs more clearly than any 
nthers can do. If parents and children are indifferent, or 
bQt«rtain erroneous views and feelings, the teacher must 
Ubor to interest and enlighten them. To complain of 
Aeir tnditierence or neglect, will do no good ; and those 
teachers who are constantly complaining of the apathy or 
apposition of parents, ai'e only doing that which ivill 
lend to alienate feelings, and make bwl matters woree. 
Sthe wise, tkithful, and judicious teacher will endeavor to 
wcertiiin the true condition of afiiurs : and, while be 
jUakes tlie best of present cii-cum stances, he will stiive, 
itly and constantly, to remove existing evils, miti- 

itu what cannot be wholly avoided, and. in every way, 
ivor to pi-omote the higbeat good of parents and 

ipllfl ; ever feeling, tliat the gi-eater the difficulties, the 
Dore need thei-e is of patient and persevering labor. If 

ne and strength fail of his accomplisliing alt that we 

.va auggested. let him aim at a near approximation ; 
Bid in the conscientious discharge of all incumbent duticti 
le will do much good, and socui-e a rich and nevcc-tu.il.- 
rewftnl. "Let us not be wcavv o? wfcft-i.ovag,., '««">»■ 
geaMn nc shi]} i^eaji. if we IWmt iwA." 
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It is to l)c feircHl that the import mice of judiciotU 
monil tmining has not yet l>eeu properly iippreciatod 
UiiK'BB the hook-instructioii of the school- I'ooiii is accom- 
pnietl hy a wise cultivation and (iiscipline of tins sugcqi*^ 
lihilities of the heart, it may prove a curse, instead of »; 
blessing. ' ' Tho human Ixxly may attain its nohlest pSTr 
foction of health and strength, the obeervaliou may bf; 
acute, the intellect profound, the imagination rich ; anA 
yet these varied and glurions jwwers be turned to evil-- 
Strcngth may support tyranny, acutcucss and depth 
raise up obi^taclca to truth, and imagination spend its 
gorgeous elof[uence in the service of the basest vices. 
The work is incomplete, if the niond nature i-euiaius uur 
(cultivated. Physical and intellectual education aim at 
the perfection of the instruments, wliioh may become-' 
s|)lendid implements of evil, if moral education dora 
not succee<I in regulating the ]iowei- which is to use 
them." 

Every feittiful teiurher will eatecm it a duty and priv- " 
[lege to do what he can in cultivating the moral feelings-f 
jf his pupils, and ealling into full action the kindlieKfl 
affections of their hearts. His situation will enable ltil3J 
/w do niuch, and a true sense of Ivis vesponsibi'Uty wiBli 
/(■a*/ him to a wise improvement o? e\t\-^ tviva^w 
ajfjr. It is often the case t\ial t^iacVcv* we 
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und, perhaps, I may ailil, too arbUrai-y, in tbeir eftbrW 
to impart moral instruction, and cultivate the nobler clu- 
mcnts of tlieir natui-es. They seem to imagine that « 
certain amount must l)e June daily, and at a set time, 
reganlless of circumstances. Some are in the habit of 
devoting a portion of time, just previous to the hour of 
dismission, to a sort of lecture on morul philosophy. This 
is certainly a very unfiivorable season ; for the children 
will feel more anxious to get released from tlie scliool- 
room, than wilhng to listen to a homily on morality. 

if the teacher tvould effectually imjuLi-t moral instruc- 
tion, and awaken religious feeling, he must be wise in the 
eelcction of Iiis topics, and wise in the choice of the 
time for their presentation. Every true teacher may, 
Almost every hour of nearly every day of the year, find 
pro]]er occasions for saying a few words, and making the 
light impres.sion. He should seine upon every favoring 
Rircuuistance for enforang a just appivciation of every- 
thing that is loi'ely and of good report, and a tine 
abhorrence of wi-oiig in every form in wliich it may 
appear. He iimy, at limes, convinec tlicm of ihe truth 
of the coujilet, 



I wouid. tlien, repeat that the instructor sliould seek 
for the right times for inakiug good moral impressions ; 
leaeons in wlii<-h tlie minds of the jnipils and attendant 
torcumst-inci's shall be favocablc. 

" If iiiiviee we would cuiivey. 
There 'a a tiine we sUonW oimt«^ \\. "- 
If re "ve but a woi-d \a say, 
riieie 'ft :i time in iivbv;\v \o *a5 ^" 
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The following cases will illustrate more clearly tlie 
ideas I would convoy. The first is a tvuthful narrativB 
tit' an occurrence within the experience of Mr. Oliver, 
who was for many years a highly popular and successful 
instructor in Salem. It will speak for itself. The story 
is related by Mr. Oliver, whose father was the olei'gyman 
referred to. 

" Young people commit more faults from thoughtlees- 
iicsfl thaii from intent to do wrong ; and waiit of reflection 
Ifads children astray much oftener than want of princi- 
ple. Indifference to the feelings of the aged, a proneness 
to make light of peculiarities which they may possess, 
and even to ridicule their infirmities, are, howevei 
of^n indulgeii in by the young i and, in the excitement 
of the momentary gratification which such merriment. 
may produce, all thought of the wrong, and all sense of 
the right, are equally forgotten. The proverb of the 
wisest num saitli. ' The glory of young men ia their 
eti'cngth ; and the beauty of old men is the gray head.' 
The strength of the young should protect and defend t1 
beauty of the old. 

" The hoary head should ever he i^espected, whatever 
may he the outward coiuhtioii of its possessor; andi 
neither sj^rt nor ridicule should be thrown upon 1 
whose enfeebled strength scai-ce suffices to bear the 
weight of the many years with which time has burdened 
him. 

" The following naiTative, which ia strictly true, iHiH 
triit^ what has l^ccn observeil, and proves that the juH 
reeomjjense of a thoughtless fault may lie more gpe(Ml£^ 
epnif], to those who commit \t. tWn ma^ \« «\d^ c 
teil iir ih-i'iyctl by thpin. 'V'\ie t-iAtiiftOXv s 
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r* waking up the wrong paesenger,' ia peculiarly applica- 
!.ble to tlie case. 

In one of tlie most populoiiM cities of New England, 
-ft sliort time since, a party of lads — all members of the 
Bame school — got up a grand slcigh-ride. There were 
svbout twenty-five or thii-ty hoys engaged in the fioliu. 
' The sleigh was Jrawn by six gray horeos. The afternoon 
was aa beautiful as anybody could desire, and the merry 
^^roup enjoyed themselves in the highest degi-ee. It was 
a common custom of the school to which tliey belonged, 
V ivnd, on previous occasions, their tcaeher had accompanied 
them. Some engagement upon important husiness, how- 
ever, occupying him, he was not, at this time, with them. 
It is quite likely, had it been otherwise, that the re- 
.straining influence of his preaence would have prevented 
the scene which is the main feature of the present story. 
On the day following the ride, as he entered the school- 
room, he found hie pupils grouped about the stove, and in 
high merriment, as they chatted about the fun and frolic 
of their excursion. He stopped a while and listeneil; 
; and, in answer to some inquiiies which he made about the 
I Miatter, one of the lads — a fine, frank, and manly boy, 
i^whose heart was really in the right place, though a love 
of sport Bometimes leil him astray — volunteered to give 
a narrative of their trip, and its various incidents. 

" As he drew near the end of his story, he exclaimed, 
' O, sir ! there was one little circumstance which I had 
jjmost forgotten to tell yon. Toward the latter part of 
the afternoon, iw we were coming home, wo saw, at some 
JiBtance abeiul of us. a tiueer-looking aftivw \v\ \.\\c vssJi. 

Er luH exactly make, out v<\\svt, \t, \iafi. "Vt *«ft^»R* 
ort of Jiirlf-and-lialf momXv.viCrt-sj . \?- ■^■*'= ^ 
a. 
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proaclied it, it proved to be a rusty old nleigh Riatencd 
beliin<l a covered wagon, proceeding at a very slow pace, 
imd taking up the whole road. Finding that the owner 
Wiia not disposed to turn out, we dct<;nnined upon a vollcj 
of snow-bails and a good hurra. 

'■ ■ These we gave with a relish : iinil thvy pi-oduced ths 
right cffeet, and a httle more, for the crazy machine 
tunied out into the deep snow by tlie aide of the road, 
and the skinny old [)ony started on a full tn>t. As we 
passed, some one of us who liud the whip gave the 
old jilt of a horee a good crack, which made him run 
(aator than he ever did before, I'll waiTniit. And so, 
with another volley of snow-balls, pitehcd into the fi-ont 
of the wagon, and thi'ce times thi'ce cheers, we rushed 
by. With that, an old fellow in the wagon, who w» 
buried up under an old hat, and Iteneatli a rusty cloak, 
and who had drojiped the mns, bawled out. " Why do 
you frighten myhoi-se?" '' Why don't you turn out, 
tlien ' " says the driver. So we gave him three rousing 
cheers more. His horse was frightened again, au'd ma- 
up against a loaded team, and, I believe, almost capsize 
the old creature. And so wo left him,' 

'■ Well, boys," replied the instnictor, 'that is iiuif 
an incident. But ttike your seats, and, after our intuninj 
service is ended, I will take my turn, and tell you a sto 
and all about a sleigb-ridc, too ! ' 

■' Having finisbetl the i-eading of a chapter in 

Bible, and after all had joined in the Lord's Prayer, 

■commenced as follows : 

i " * Yestenlsiy irftenioon, a vi^vy vwwnihle and 

■ A/f olil wan — fiuil a cler^ymivH \i;j \«tiSea*m\ — -in 

A« "'HI- ri-i.m liu^Um to Siiltui, t" v«^* ^\w vtwAue 
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winter at the house of his son. Tliat he might 1>e pre- 
pared for jourDcying, as he proposed to do in t\\c apring, 
ho took with him liia tight wagon, iind, for the winter, his 
alejgh, wliiuh hu fiisteucil behind the wiijjou. He wu^. 
just as I have tohl you. very i>ld and very infinn. His 
tora]iles wore covered with thinned looks, which the frosts 
of fighty ye«i-3 had whiteneil. His sight, and liearing, 
too, were somewhat Ijlunted by age, as youra will he, 
ehoukl you live to be as old. He was proceeding very 
slowly and (juietly, for his horse was old and feeble, like 
his owner. He was oecupied with memories of the past, 
and his thoughts reverte<l to tlie scenes of his youth, 
when lie had perilled life in fighting for the liberties of 
his country : — to the aasoeiiites of liis college-days, of 
vhom the greater part "had fulien asleep" in death; — 
to the days of his ministration of the gospel of his Divine 
Miistcr, botli in the church of his people, and to the 
henthen of a remold wilderness ; — to the scenes of ad- 
vance«l years, when the infirmities of age were pressing 
.upon him,— and. sadly and solemnly, to the lamented 
dead of his household and of liis love, long since "buried 
out of hia sight,'' lentling the way to that better world, 
from which he himself was not fiir distant. 

" 'While thu.s occupied, almost forgetting himself in 
tlic multitude of his thoughts, he was suddenly disturbed, 
and oven terrified, by loud hurnts fi-oni behind, and liy 
n furious pelting anrl chittering of Italls of snow and ice 
uptm tlie top of his wagon. In hia trepidation, he droppeil 
hia reins, and, as liis aged and feeble liands were quite 
bensmbed witlj cold, he found it im^oaaiAe "wi ■gi'ilMw 

Eeat up. am} his hoi-se liegan to ran aN^ay - A». *\r toA"*- 
all the ohi man's troiil.le !vn.\ aXiiTW, ^Xv«tc w\*^.'5j^M 



him, with loud ehoutS; a large parly uf boys, In a slei^. 
drawn bj six horses. " Turn out, turn out, old fellow! — 
give us the raad, old Iwy ! — what "11 you tuke ibr yout 
pony, old daddy ! '" — '■ Go it, fi'OKen-nose ! '* — '■ What't. 
the price of fmts/" wen- the vnrious urisa that met his curar. 
'■ I'ray, do not frighten my horse ! " exclaimed the iDfiini 
driver. "Tui-ii out, the", — turn out! " ivjis the aj 
whicli was iuUoweil by rL'peiited eiiicks »tid hlowg li'iiti: 
the long whip of the ■■grand sleigh," with showers t 
gnow'balls and three tremendous huzsHH from the I»^ 
who were in it. Tlie terror of the old iiiun and of L 
horse waa increased, and the latter i-an awiiy with him, 
the imminent dangei" of his life. He contrived, howev^ 
iifier some exeilion, lo secure his reins. — which had be« 
out of his hands during the whole affray, — und to stoj 
his horse just in season to prevent his being <lH»he< 
against a luiuled team. As he upproachei.1 Salem, 
overtook a young man who Wits walkiug toward the sami 
[jlace, und whom he iiiviteil to ride. The young i 
alluded lo the grand sleigh which had just passed, whic^ 
Indueetl the old gentleman to inquire if he knew who ^ 
hoys were. He replied that he did : — that they all b 
longed to one school, and were a set of wild fellows 
'■Aba!" exclaimed the former, with a hearty laugh,- 
(i>r his constant good-nature had not been distui'bed,- 
■'do thoy, indeed.' Why, their master is very well know; 
to me. I am now going to his house, and I rather thiti 
I shall give him the benefit of this whole story." A shi^ 
distance brought him to his journey's end — the house o 
his son. His old horse was comfortably housed und led 
r mm} he himseK abundantly provided for. That son, boy 
^ ^ur instrnctoi' ; and that aged aii4 mtefi ii*& ib 
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W Ihftt " old fellow and " old boy " (who did not tarn 
out for you, but who would have gladly given you the 
whole road, hod he heiird your approach) ; that "obi 
boy," imd '^ old daddy," and " old frozen-ttose," waa 
your muster's fether ! ' 

■■ It is not laany to desoribe, nor to iiuitgiut', the effect 
pnnluced by this new ti-ansliition of the Imys' own narra- 
tive. Some buried their heads In-hind their desks ; some 
cried ; some looked askant >it ewh other ; and many 
lm8t«iied down to the desk of the teiicher, with apologies, 
regrets, imd iiokuowledgments, without end. AH wen- 
freely pardoned ; but were cautioned that they should he 
more civil, foi' the future, to inoffensive ti-avellers, and 
more I'cspectful to the aged and infirm. 

■■ Years have passed by. Most of the lads are men, — 
though Honie have found an early gi-ave. The ■ manly 
boy ' who told the story is ■ in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried." They who survive, should this rauet their 
will easily recall its scenes, and thraw their memo- 
ries back U> the school-room wherein we passed so miuiy 
pleasant houi-s together, and to their old friend and well- 
wisher, H. K. Oliver.' 

Another illustration of the manner in which a deep 
impression may be made is the following, taken from the 
"Theory and Practice of Teaching," a work written by 
that distinguished instructor, the lat« D. P. Faue. The 
Yolume is replete with good sense and sound views, and 
dtould Iw in the library of every teacher and friend of 
«ducatiou : 

" I CBu never forget ^ nor would I, if I could — a 

HOD impj-essed upon my own youtWuV mmi, awwwsNw.';, 

I trath that we are conslantXy O^epewVcwX ^J.Y>^^■ '^'^^ 

12s 
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tieitvunly Father for protection. In a plain country 
scliool-house, some twenty-five children, including my- 
self, were nssen bled, with our teiiclier, on the aftenioon 
'>f lb summer's day. We hail been a-s hiippy und n 
thoughtlesa us the spoitivc lamba that a'Opped the elovei 
of the neighboring hill-side. Engrossed with study o 
play,— for at tlij.i distinice of time it is impossible to telt 
whiuh, — we had not noticed the low rumbling of the 
disttint thunder, till a sudden flush of lightning arreateil 
our attention, Inimcliately the sun was veiled by i 
eloud, and a corresponding gloom settled upon every Saot 
vfithin. The elder girla, with the characteriatie thought^ 
fulness of woman, hastily inquired whether they should 
not make the attempt to lead their younger brothers ani 
sistera to the paternal roof before the huj-ating o 
Mtorni. For a moment, our little community was thi-own 
into utter confusion. The teaeher stepped hastily to tha 
door, to survey moi-e perfectly the aspect of the western 
heavens. Immediately returning, he signified to tho 
children that there woulil not be time for them to reitctt 
their homes before the tempest would be upon tlieim 
Oppresaeil with dread, — for it is no uncommon thing fi 
children in the comitiy to be terrifictl by lightning,- 
some of the youngest of us clung to our older brothers o 
aisters, while othei-s, being the sole repi-esentatives ( 
tlieir femily in the school, for the first time felt theU 
utter loneliness in the midst of strtingei-s, and gave utter^ 
ance to their feelings in audible siglis or uneqaivocal sobs 
" The teacher, meanwhile, with an exemplary calnuies 
]in<l selt-jX>ssession, closed the windows and the doors 
/iJt'/ then smted liimsetf quite neai &e ^w\h\^ct VQ^'fj^i^ 
aiiait the i-csnit. The tliicV i\;n'knes> giviVtwS. siwuxi 
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if to make the glare of the lightning, by contrast, 
Bore startling to our vision; while the louil tliuinler 
lOst instantly followed, as it were the voice of God. 
ilho wind howled through the hranches of a veiiomble 
neaj- by, bentliiig its stuiily trnnk. and throiittn- 
hg to lircak usamtw t!n' fords wliich Ixmnd it to itp 
tother earth. jVii uiigi-j- giist assailed the Immhle build- 
ig where we were sheltered : it roared down the *;ajKi- 
ious ehimnoy. violently etosed a shutter that lacked a 
iurti'iiing. breaking the glass by itBConcusaion. and almost 
irewl ill the frjiil window-sashes on the westeru side of 
If i-oom. Qtiic'ker iind more wild the lightnings glaro'l, 
asli ttfti'r flash, as if the heavens were on fire ; louder 
tod nearer the ihiindei' broke above our heads ; while 
he inmates of the room, save tho teacher, were jtale with 
\t this moment, tliere was a sudden ccssidion 
f tho w;iv of elements — a hush — almost a proplielic 
It was that hi-icf interval which precedes tlie 
^lln^ torrent. 
* A dread stillness reiguetl within the room. Every 
,rt hcJit hurriedly, and every countenance tnld the 
pnsternation that was reigning within. It was an awful 
oment ! With n. calm voice, lireatldng a subdueil and 
iniidiug spirit, the teacher improved this opportunity to 
ipress U|)on our young minds a givat truth. ' Fear 
(t, children,' said he: ' it is youi' heavenly Father that 
niU the storm, as well as the sunshine and the gentle 
You have been just as much in his power all 
1^ an you are at this moment. He has been as near 
Q, supporting you, supplying you witti ViteaXKx, Vx^ 
i, s}} tbroagh the pleasant morning; Wt iVew -g'svi. S-A 
we him lie is juat as !i1)le to ^YiAec\ ^■o\\ ««"* '- ^^"^ 
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"not a sjtarrow falls lo the ground without hia i 
and he ruleth the storm, and " rideth upon the win^ of 
the wind." We should ever feel willing to truat him, 
for he is evei' able to gi-ant us deliverance fi-oin all Otit 
dungera. God is hoii; now to protect ua.' Just as iut 
had finished these woi'da, tlio rain hegan to iall. First 
the drops were few and scjittered; but soon the window 
of heaven were opoied. and the thirsty ground wa 
abundantly satisfied. The sound of the thunder l>eeaiii 
lUintcr and fainter us the cloud passed away ; the aw 
hurst out again in renewed splendor: the full drops glit« 
tereil in hia hoaiiis upon the grass ; the birds began their 
songs ; the luinbow spanned the eastern hills ; and ovt 
hearts, tjvuglit by the timely iostruetions ofa good n 
began to e.tpand with eager gratitude for our preservfttiqi 
hy the hand of our heaveidy Father. 

' ' The remainder of the afternoon passed happily awajf* 
and, when oiiv Iwoks were laid aside, and we were readjT' 
to burst out of the i-ooni to enjoy the refreshing air aai 
participate in the general joy, the teacher, taking the 
Bible frani the desk, asked us to i-emain quiet a. moment,. 
while lie would read a few words that he hoped wl 
Rhould never forgot. The passage was the following, 
from the C5th Psalm : 

'■ ■ By terrible tldn^ in righteousness wilt thou answer 
us, Go<l of our salvation ; who art the confidence of 5)1 i 
the ends of the eai-th, and of them t^t are a&r off upM j 
the sea : 

" ' Whicli by his strength setteth fiist the r 
being giitled with power : 

" ' Whidi stilleth the noiae o? Aivc Bftaa. "iJaa' i 
fiftejV waves, rmd tlie tumuU o£ tW ^o-^* 
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' They also tliat dwell in the uttermost parts aie 
ifniid at thy toiens ; thou maVcst the outgoingB of the 
moniitig and evening to rejoice. 

'Thou nsitest the eai'th, luid watei'est it; thou 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is full 
of water ; thou prepares! them eorii, when thou hast ao 
'provided for it. 

' ■ Thou watcrest the ridges tliereof abundantly ; thou 
aettlest the farrows thei-eof ; thou inakest it soft with 
I showers; thou blesaest the springing thereof: 

' Thou crownest the year with thy gowlness j and 
thy paths di-op fatness. 

■ They drop upon the pastures of the ivihleruess ; 
and the little liills rejoice on every side. 

' The pastures are clothed with flocks ; the valleyn 
also are covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, they 
nlso sing.' 

' After closing the Ixiok, the teacher said, ' Go out^. 
now, children, and witness how perfectly these woi-ds- 
have beeu fulfilled toward us this afternoon ; and, from ■ 
this day's mercies, learn hereafter to trust God as confi- 
dently in the storm, wlien he displays his power by his 
vutwani ■■ tokens,'' us when he kindly smiles upon you 
a the beams of the glorious sun, or gently breathes upon 
jrou in the morning breeze.' We went forth, bounding 
idness and gratitude, and saw the ' outgoings of the 
evening to rejoice,' 'the pastui-es clothed with flocks,' 
*the valleys covered over with com,' 'the little hills, 
rejoicing on every side,'— we heard, also, the general 
I shout for joy ; and we felt, as we nevev befc^a V\^ SfSw,.^ 
I ft deep- thorough, abiding conviction o? t\ve U\x'C(\ ■CwA 
h So,/ U vw fiithor aiu] oar fr'ienA, -(JieGodoJ our saV 
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■ viiiion. I know iiyt how soon tLi-su iiuprcssious fadg 
fiorn the miiitls of thL> otlior chiWrun ; hut for niyitelf 

-cnn say, that, fi'om Ihat time to the priisfiit, whenever 
liavc been ex^joseil to appiireiit ilangui- fioiu the impeiu 
itig tempest, the warring elements, or the ruvagttati 
Jiseaao, the teiichiiiga of that hour have always ru>iv« 
j(i my mind to sootlie my troubleil spirit, and to re::i; 

-iiiy faith imit confidence iii'the presonoe of an all-sufKcieq 

.- and uiei-cifal Preserver. A thouaind times have I »j 
vuutly blessed the memory of that faithfid tejclier, I 
Laving so early and so happily turntsl my thought 
upward to Him in whom 'we live, and move, and hav 

- jjiir being." " 

A ceiiaja ttiacher, on his way to thu school -room, oi 

- . morning, saw several of his pupils ctdleute<l around j 
insane old man in the streets, niakinj; themselves boj 

" terously meiTy at his condition, and doing miiohtoir 

• Iiis excitement. He did not stop, as some would hat 

■- done, to utter comraamla and threats, but passed quiet 

lo the place of liis laliors, and i[uickly summoned tl 

Beholars, by the usual signal, to assemble. At a 

lime, after the opening of the school, lie called for t 

. Jittention, and addressed them in substance as follom 

"My young friends. — I was much pained, a short tin 

■■ ago, in witnessing a crowd of hoys making themsel^ 

-inerry at the unfortunate condition of an old i 

-would have been a painful sight under any circuniBtaoM 

hat it was peculiarly so in this instance, as the boya fl 

■members of this school, and most of them were boys < 

-good Wiiiivicter, good feeling, avid, <E,euerally, of ( 

' mtentions,^ hoys from whom 1 ex^clei Ta>i.<3ti ^sj"^ 

- off^ood example and good n\i\«viic».-. 



" That old man, jiow ho decrepit in Ijody aad sliatterwl ' 
|Sn intellect, was once a bappy scliool-hoy, — the joy oi' 
his parents and fi-ienda. He grovi to raimhocKl, and wan, 
mtor many yeni'S, nn xipi'iglit, vii-tuoiia, respected, and . 

ieful citizmi. lie did mucli tur the iiiiprnvtimeut of 

Vtilis, his native toivn,^mucii to nmkc your early advan- 

i and privileges suiwrior lo his. lly the hand of 

fRwvidencc, and not from en-or.s of his. has liis reason 

\ liMn dethroned, anil he now wanders a liannless maniaCr 

— a fit object of pity for every one. He has sons and 

(laughters, who fee! deeply for him ; imniy friends, who; 

lament his sad condition. How, think you, they woulil 

have felt, if they had witucaaed what I saw '.' Would it 

not liave Ciiose<l their licaits to aciie and grieve afresh I " 

Hot, my dear yomig friends, would you have felt, if " 

that man had l>een yoar father '! Could you or would" = 

jou liave acted as you did 1 I know you would not. It 

ifould almost break your hearts to see a fond parent thus 

heated. Bereft of reason, that poor old man says aial 

Aira what he would not do if he were in his ' right mind.' 

.of reason, yoit have abused it, and offended"^ 
igMQSt the laws of God and the rights of your fellow- 
ti^ngs. You have done a great wrong ; but 1 would ' 
Ain hope you acted without thoiight. I trust you will 
[ -never again so far lose your self-resiK-ct, and so far for- 
get the rights of cthei's, as to be guilty of a similar - 
wrong. I beseech you, never allow youi-selvea, under 
any eircunwtanceB, to trifle with the unfortunate, or to ■ 
eay or do auglit which can cause the slightest \Miin Ui . 
eny one. You niv now young and \iavi^^ -, Wx "«Vct *:■».* 
, teff v/i.it jour {•oiiiMthn may l>e, \ong, \)ii'ioTO ■^w'* *«>\ 



_^ou uiiij tieuumc maDitics in a worse aeiiso tlinn he 
Misfortune may mui-k you, anrt mako you ut oncu oljjt 
•of pity and ili-«id. Then strive to live wisely; pity 
•aiTing and unfortunate, and never wound tlie fedingh 
^anyone," 

Would not remnrks siiniliir to lliesc make a 
^nd lusting impreesion upon the young, aud prove mi 
^juni'c effectual thiin a hiisty ivnd unguarded reprimand 

■■The true teacher will feel liis spirit hurdened wit 
the weight of influence, for good or evil, ivhieli he kuoi 
he must exeit ; luid he will often treinhle, as he 
"himself, 'What shall l)efall the children of my cii 
iand ' What shall be the effect of my instructions on 
joung and pliant minds '.' ' 

' ' Many a just and noble man has owed his greatness la- 
31 gentle mother's prayers, a kind father's counsels, or t 
Jaithliil teacher's woi'da ; and many a, iniin of sin hi 
traced liis ehamcter of crime and inflimy to some unwi 
control, or some neglect or injudicious counsel, in his 
youth. If, then, the toucher's infiucnce lie so important. 

' Well iiuiy lie tremble, nx lie priiyj 



'■ Tlie following anecdote may not 1je deemed who^J' 
inappi-opriatc In this connection. A celehrated ai^tist, 
one of liis I'ambles, met with a most beautitnl and int 
■eating child. It was the finest and most perfect eliil$ 
he thought, tliut he had ever seen. ' T will,' smd m 
'jxiint the jiortrait of tln^ cVM, ml Vcc-^ \\.^(iv iivj 
.for /ma/ never look u\ion \la WVc w " '" 
''igly Pointful it; imd, w^ven Uovi\iV 
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BMH13 moved his spint (u 1*01%!, he guzed upon the likeniiiiy 
of the boy, anil passion fletl, and holier thoughts ciitnuiccd 
his soal. He siiid, ' If I can find a being that will an- 
swer for a porfect contrast to the child, — oiio in whom 
b concentrated everything vile and ugly of wliidi I cam 
conceive. — I will paint his portrait, also.' 

■'Years psisseil away, and he saw no jterson sufficiently 
hiJieona to answer his design. At length, while travel- 
ling in Ik distAnt land, he went within a prison's walls, 
and there he saw, sti-etched upon the floor of stone, tlie 
object which his fancy bad portrayed. A man, whose 
fioul was stained with blood with glaimg eyes and hug- 
pird face, and with demomac i-agc tur&ing himself and 
his fellow-being^, and blasphemuij, God. lay chaiueil 
nithin that miserable abode iw iiting the ippointed hour 
of execu^on. 

" The artist transferred his likeness to the canvas, and 
placed it opposite the child's. The contnist was most 
striking and complete. The angel boy, ^ the fiend 
nun ! What must have been the feelings of the artist, 
■whea, upon inquiry, ho ascertained that both portraits 
were of the same individual being! The beautiful, the 
innocent child, had grown into the hideous, the sinful 
man ! " * 

If it be true that any mismanagement, or i egleet of 
proper moml tiiiining, on the pai-t of a parent or teacher, 
can render such a transfurmation possible, liow earnestly 
ttnd constantly should those who have aught to do with 
the young strive to lure them in wisdom's wa.^?,'. 

Bow a/uab may be done, by t\te 'mletes.\ft^ UlaJ^^RX,^ 
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pixMiote a kiiMllj- g^ir'n and Wling iu ibe li«aHs of tliS ' 
jrotmg! Instauocs niU Ltily ot'cun in wliieh lie mwf 
(lo sometluDg W way of ctihivatiug ibt loutli-r seiisibili' 
tics of his pupilij. Ad affi^-tiuiuite »iiil ilevoUil teach« 
gives the following illu^tnitinu : -It i» :> elonily liay 8 
midfiuniiner. Tlie air ut' tlie schoul-i-ooia seems mmg 
I'hne tlmn u^^ual. Sotm- tif tl»e voting pi-uple appeUl' 
(aligned, sonK- pkjfiil, awl vi'ry ffVf ili-eplj- iiitci-cst«^ ^ 
their studies. The teai^her. uflt-r (filing their »ttentil 
says : - Children, you know little Mary luu been ^ck.i 
long time. She cauttut come to school : she cnnnot | 
out Ui pliiy. Wlio would like to setul her a boiu^uet tl 
flowers ; ■ Every haod is raised, every fitce is auiitiata 
with pleasure. They are requcxled ta bring their flow* 
in the afternoon. The table in loaded : a beautiful bou 
ijuet is arranged ; a note ia written by the teadier ii 
behalf of the scholai'):!, and a messenger ti-om their i 
her despatched with the gift to the siuk room.' W^ 
can limit the happy influence of this little act of kin^ 
ness, — delightful alike to the givera and the receiver,- 
pleasant for the contempLitiou of all .' A beautiful f 
grancc <lilfu8cs itself fi-om ihat little buuch of llowergj 
which has a perpetuating and pleasing elfeet, directly 01 
indirec*ly imparting joyous emotions to many a hmrt. 




ULATION ANli yU.I£ES 



The BubjeL-t of emulation lias ol' late ijcen t>ften dJB' 
Ciused : and it is ouc on wliiuli tlie ii'lcnds of ixlucation 
entertain tjuito a, diversity of opinion. Tlmt n laudalila 
fimuIatioD to excel in well-doing, foundtxl on good niotivesi, 
and stimulattKl by unselfisb means nnd induccmi^ntb ia 
-disii-able, but few ivill guJiisay. But thdt cidulation 
wliich is encouraged by the jn-offer of some piizc oi by 
tlic mere detiire to surpass and outshine a fellow student, 
is highly objectionable and pcjnicious. Whileltieely 
admit that some good results may emanate fiom i puzu 
cncourugtHl emulation, I at the same time ltd tlut the 
ill conseiiuenoes will ao greatly preiionderate as to render 
it unwise to introduee any such system iutooui plans foi 
Bchool instruction. The following arc some of the moic 
prominent ohjectioua to a princ-fostered sy-ittm of emu 
latiiHi : 

]. I'/te exd'evw di/^ciitly of selecting l/ie inost di 
svrciii^ froin n class 11/ i:iinifie/ltiirs. 

Ill ft school of thirty (tupila, twenty may so conduct and 
ftpply tlicniBelvos aa to secure the general approbation 
of their instructor and fiiends.— some, perhaps, slightly 
exeelling in one particular, ami othei-s in another. Now^ 
it is no easy task to select from l\v\a nuvriv^"! wsafcKww 
>r £ve aa ///e lient. nil ciitumatvmc^?* to«*\vVtw\, -^^^^sW- 
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would, under these conditions, seem almost unkind t 
intrust it to men of Fallible judgment to decide as to tha 
^-xact (legi'ce of merit. Would it not be better that all 
should be left lo enjoy the sitistiiction simulating from li 
Aciisciousneas of duty faithfully discharged, tliau that oO^ 
shouhl be unduly, and, it may lie, undeservingly, exalte^ 
while the many aK mode to suffer unfavombly, and j 
Iiaps unjustly, by the decision of partial or incompotenli 
men 1 

2. The di^ailly of detei-mining nkal, and ho\B 
tnnch, regard shall be had to the external aids i 
circionstuHcfs of the aspirants. 

Onu boy may be surrounded by kind and intelligent 
parents and friends, and receive such home or firesidei 
influence as shall greatly encourage and facilitate alt hig' 
<iperation3, while another in the same class may occupy a 
situation the veiy reverse. While the former has nothing 
to interrupt, but much toassist him, at home, the latter,; 
if he has a home, receives from it no kindly influences, 
but many hindrances and drawbacks. The latter may' 
be the more industrioua, and strive the more zealously 
and perse vcringly, and, on the ground of real self: 
exertion and »e{/'-merit, richly desei-re success, and yel 
fail, on account of the adverse influences to which be i 
exposed, and for which, lie should not, in any degree 
considered accountable. 

3, A few are stimulated, and the many disco 
<iged. 

Hoys will very soon satisfy themselves conoen 
thfir own individual pros\)eel8 of siwxces-. ».xA,SS ^' 
aiv against tJiem, they will ofle^ S^^'^ ^V- '^^'^^ ''^'^ 
tlmtitisin ™in foi- thi-m ivu f- (n; MA vVn« 
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unfrequently, the boy who is naturally bold, prompt, niid 
persevering; — the boy who certainly iioeda not a pros- 
pective prjste to stirauliitu liim, — will, with ease, and 
without any self-denying toil, reach the goal anil bear 
away the " palm," while the more diffident and distruet- 
ful, but, perhaps, more deserving, will become discour- 
aged in the onset, and leave the course fi-ee tor his more 
fortunate, but not more meritorious rival. 

4. The rivalry consequent upon a contest /or prizes 
tffleii engenders or calls forth some of the baser feel- 
ings and passions of the heart. 

Have not enmities often been caused in this way which 
have continued, with inci'easing bitterness, through a long 
life ? The boy wliose heart rankles with envy and hatre<l 
ut the success of his classmate at school, will, if life con- 
tinues, look upon his every successful step in the journey 
of subsequent life with the bitter and malicious feelings 
of envy. 

5, Boys should be trained lu regard some higher 
and better object than the mere attainment of a prize, 
as an inducement to good deportment and d'digent 
tipplicalioii. 

A desire to become useful, respected, and happy citi- 
sens, should he prominent in the mind of every member 
of a school. If, in reply to this, it is urged, that school- 
prisK^s urn merely attractive way-marka to lure them 
onward to a higher and nobler object, I would answer, 
tliat danger lurks in the way; and, before that better 
object is giiined, the mind may liecome entitel^ %vi- 
grveeeii, or the t/ndly feelings oE l\\e \\(ia.t\, \fci»?.'A <« 
pervert&l, in the pursuit or aUftinmciW. »^ vV --s*-j v^isi-t* 
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6. Imjiioper mca.ture.s wp. njlvii. mhiiilinl In . 
fAc desired e>td. 

Boys who ai-e trained U> rugiutl the uttiLiument of aova^. 
prize aa a chief inducement to excel, ure strongly teiii|)t4 
to resort to means ahke dinhononiblc and selfish. Tlvu 
it not unfrec^uently happens, tliat, in their clfoi-ts to giuof 
the desired end, they overlook the lules of right, and 
disregard the feelings or uircumsliincea of others. Saj-s 
Sir Walter Scott, " Thei'e was a hoy in niy ehuK 
school ivh<) stood always at the head cif the class ; not, 
could I, witli all my effoi-ta, supplant him. iJiiy alio* 
•iay, and weekalW week, he kept his place, in spite of a) 
my endeavors to get idiove him. I at length Dhservedt 
that, when ii ([uestion was asked hiui, he idwaya funihleil 
with his fitigei's at a jHirticuhir tmtlon on his w'iiiBt<.''Outr 
To retfiove it, thei-eforo, l>ecamc e.vpodieiit, in my eyos^ 
anil, in an evil moment, it was removed, with a kni^ 
Great \\m my anxiety td know the success of my mew 
ure; and it succeeded too well. When the hoy ' 
again questioned, his fingers sought, aa usual, for 
button, — hut it was not to lie found. In his distress, hf 
hmked down for it ; hut he could neither see nor feel ii 
He stood eonfounileil, and 1 took |K>s.scs.sion of his pittcojj 
nor did ho evta recover, or ever, I Ijclieve, suspect wte 
wiis the author of his wrong. Often, in after life, 1 
the sight of hiff :s«iote nie. as I passeil hy liim ; and ^,.,^_ 
have I resolved to make liim some reparation,— but ! 
ended in good resolutions." Thus, what one gained 1 
stratagem, |iro\'S(l a serious and irrcparahle loss to tl 
ofher. If a system could be established, by which i 
irho gained a certain attnina>i\e ^\nt o^ ei!,c«\w!™t«i o 
fe cvjmilly ycKtirih'i]. there mi^^vt ^wV¥.ftswmvw.c>\>'yti 



But. under pi-esciit tni-eumstainccs. the safest ami Ijest 
rse for the tenclier is, to tillurc hw piijulh onwjnl 
T)j lioldhig before lUem the great, suie aui! nttjiiiiiiUe 
rewanls ivliiuli LtHuc from icell-doi ii <^ Tliud iLifiiieiictd 
"by pure motives, with " Excukior '' foi tlitn motto tlnj 
may pi"cas safely onward ami ii|)wai I 

But liow shall the teacher fbriii, iii hi-- piipiK haliits 
of industry mid ptii'severaaoe. without ttiuil.ittoti ' I mil 
answer briefly, in tlic words of another Firel lie muft 
escitu niid diseiplinc their curiosily Tins i-, luknonl 
edged to he a cotiimoii feeling, mid em active m chil 
jircu, if properly trained. There art certain IihhK of 
knowledge which always interest iheni and wIlilIi thiir 
«niio9ity leails them to itivestigatt fhey iirL fund dt 
iho marvellous and the wonderful. Let all w itai.e theu 
■be niadt^ to jiai-bikc of tiiis chnnictei , — for this really 
'belongs to it. — and curiosity will lead them to examine 
It is a great merit iu a teacher to be able to excite 
the curiosity of his pupils coiiwniiu^ things pei-taming 
to their ordinary studies. 

"Anotlici' powerful motive is, the loie of u/ipi i>lia- 
Uan, — tliG desire to giiin the favor of the who and good 
and the approval of their teachers, paunts luid friends 
We mcl. a few days ago, with a young lid\ a ioimer 
jiupil of ours, who is now a successful ttather m a gnim 
-school. For a year or two. she caused iv great deal 
«f tl'ouhle in the school, by negleeting her duties, and 
;<Otborn]se abusing her privileges. At last, a sudden 
cliange took place in her conduct, and, from one of the 
most troublesome scholars, she betsravB ttfte q^ *Jw; N*^. 
Daring bobil- iwnvei'satton reAalmi^ to vXw ■s^^wiA- *»* 
'/ J¥mo;ijVi- whiu first indivosA we \« '^^'^^ ^*^ 



course. You praised me. I found I liiiU met your I 
Approbation, and I determined to deserve it.' 

"Again: the teachei' should labor toinspii-e his pupils j 
with the love of knowledge. It is difficult, we are aware, ] 
to cause young children to realiac the importance of edu-' 
cation Indeed, tliey ai-e not capable of appreciating, to 9 
imy considernhle extent, the intrinsic value of knowledge; ■ 
hut, that it umy be presented iu so attractive a nianncr J 
m to gain their attention, and, in most cases, ultimately 1 
to secure their love, wc fully believe. To induce chil- 
dren to love learning, f/te teacher must be deeply inter- ! 
CBt'.'d in it himself; and be must show to them that he J 
considers it of the firat importance. And it is well, nlao, ' 
for the teaiahcr to be interested in their knowledge, and 1 
in things which seem, lo them, important ; to sympa- I 
thize with them in their joys, and in their trials ; for, by I 
eo doing, he will lead hia pupils to sympathize with him, " 
and to feel an interest in that which is of consequence to 1 
liira. The teacher should possess a sort of mesmeric I 
influence over the minds of his pupils, that shall enable I 
him to enter into their thoughts, and to control their 
acts. 

Finally: ihe teacher shoulti earnestly endeavor toj 
impress upon them an idea of tneir obligations to them- 1 
selves, and to their fellow-beings. He should teacb thetn. I 
that talents and privileges were given them to uae, noti 
to abuse ; that there are duties devolving upon them front' 1 
which they cannot escape, and in the performance of J 
which they cannot fail to realize their highest goi 
should strive to impi-ess upon them a sense of their d&-l 
pendeuce upon God ; iViciv acco\™vofe\\v\.^ to H.\m^ i 

consequences that iuevitwAiA j ^oW-jw '^^A w ct'-Ji ?« 
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EXPERIEKCE THE BEST SCHOOLMASTER. 



It is trae, that such influences may not always produce 
the speediest result ; but we should 

* Learn to labor and to wait ;' 

for, if we cast our bread upon the watera, we shall find it 
again, if not till after many days, it is not true, we 
think, that children stimulated by these motives will be 
necessarily dull and lifeless. Experience is said to be 
the bes^ schoolmaster ; and twenty years' experience as a 
teacher has fully convinced us that scholars may be bet- 
ter governed and better taught, and that the pupils will 
be more cheerful and happy, under such influences, thiiD 
wbdu controlled by the spirit of emulation." * 

♦F. H. Sweetsor. 
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Jf this is au, liuiv impoitaut thnt eni'ly attention be givei 
to the formation of right habits of thought, study, actioji 
and expression ! jViid yet, is it not often the case tin 
many things y.re attended to carelessly, or utterly iiej 
lected, with the feeling that pupils ore so soon to ont^'i 
higher school '? 

What would be thought of that cultivator who sliouli 

neglect his plants and young trees while in the nuTBorj 

and assign as an excuse, that they were soon to be remove 

and tramplaiited into a s'lhiaVwni m ■«\uiAv ^fea-j ^iiea) 

jvceiYe more care anil attentioTi'* Xs \\. -wiA. t 
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the part of true wisdom to watch and train them with 
the greatest care while in the nursery, that they majf 
becomo fit subjects for transplantation 1 If, while there, 
they are suffered, from an over-growth of weeds and 
Ihorns, or from any otlii^r source, to become crooked, and 
dwarfed, and ill-shapen. they can never nfter be tmns' 
formed into perfect and well -developed trevs. But, if 
[iroperly slarted and cared for in the nursery, tiieir after 
growth and productiveness will he reiidereil sure and 
.satisfactory. 

So it is with our primary schools. Good or had hab- 
its formed in them will, usually, exliibit themsetves in 
the higher grades of schools. Impreasions which childi-on 
here receive will "grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength." How important, then, that these 
impressions be of the right kind, and tliat they be sea- 
sonably and wisely made ! How desirable that they lay 
liniud, and deep, and well, the fouiiilatitins im wliich the 
higher schools are to i-ciir n supei-structure ! How much 
time and strength, that, in many cases, must, necessarily, 
be spent in undoing and le-dohig, might be most pleas- 
antly and profitably spent in extending and perfeeting 
the good work, if properly commenced ! If pupils in our 
primary schools receive wholesome and judicious tinin- 
ing, their future instruction and discipline will be ren- 
dered easy and pleasant. 

The feeling sometimes prevails, that any one will 
uiBWer to teach a school of small children. TJiia in a 
great error. It requires a rare combination of e.xcellent 
({ualities to form a good teacher for a ^vitaw^ wAs.'»Jv.\ 
md it is to be hoped that, hereafter, Irae TOftTv\. V^\» 
ioore fullf appivciitted, and more ad»«\ua\e\j Ttt-wMiS-A 
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It is not (iesimble that many studies should be inM^ 
ducod into these schools ; but it is important that what i> 
done shouM be wcU done. Reading, spelling, and 
thing of geography and arithmetic, are, probably, 
many branches ns can Ire attended to with any profit. 
adJitioii to these, quite a variety of miscellaneous ex 
cises may be and should be introduced. Very yoi 
children take great pleasure in making figures and dn 
ingB upon their slates. It is very essential that ev&rj 
primary-school room should be fumialie<l with a grett 
variety of pictures, maps, &c,, that the pupils may haw 
an opportunity to copy the same. The practice will bft 
of advaiitsige to them, and tend to interest them during 
many hours that would, otherwise, be passed in lisW 
lessnesa or idle mischief. Let them also spend mutdl. 
time in copying figures upon their slates or upon tbft 
blackborti-d. It is very desirable that figures should 
be made neatly and plainly ; and a. little daily practios. 
Sn our primary schools will do much towards securing 
thase oseful points. After the pupils have acquired th^, 
ability to make figures with a good degree of &eedoi4> 
and distinctness, let them be i-equired to arrange tbem lA 
columns, with a, special reference to having them straigbC. 
Practice will do much in this particular. They eaAj 
ftleo spend much time in printing letters, and copyii^j 
words, and making drawings of such simple ( ' ' 
may be placed before them. Some of the more advancecl 
may be allowed to write the words of their spelling 
cises upon the blackboard or slate. In conducting % 
spelling lesson for a younger class, it will be. found inteP" 
if the teacher wil\ Tequke tV« y'*-^^^*' ^ ' 
•B of a word while she ^jiitea <iS\t sman 
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blackboai'il. The judicious teacher will vary such exer- 
cises, and succeed in combining instruction and anjusc- 
nent. The older pupils in these scbools may, profitably 
&Qd pleiisaiitly, spend <<on)e of their time in writing shuit 
sentences. Supjxac tor e\iniip]e, the teacher writeH 
upon the bhickboard the followjuf; words. — Dog, Iloi-se. 
Hoj, — and asks the piigiila to write a short sentence 
ftbout each. The leiult may bt hometliing like the fol- 
lowing : The dog harks , The horse runs ; The boy loves 
play. These, it is true, are very simple, hut will answer 
a beginning. Such exerciser will prove highly inter- 
esting and useful ; and, after a little practice, much 
longer sentences will be written with ease. Another 
Tnluable and pleasant exercise is ''speaking pieces." 
Qaite young scholars may profitably learn and speak 
short pieces of poetry, prose, or dialogue. But great 
eajc sbould be taken to have them speak with it proper 
regard to distinctness of enunciation, and propriety of 
emphaHis and inflection. If suitable lessons in simple 
composition, oi' writing of sentences, and declamation, 
shoald be introduced into our primary schools, they would 
greatly tend to dispel tlic dark clouds which often hang 
around these exercises when commenced at a later day. 
But, unless tlioy receive right attention, it would be 
better never to have them introduced. 

Reading and spelling .should receive prominent atten- 
tion, and great care should lie taken to establish habits 
of distinct utterance and clear enunciation. Every effort 
should be used to secure a correct comprehension of what 
IB read, that pupils may i-ead with the " s'jnvV i«vi \n>&e.\- 
I itimding " too. ff possible, the teiicVier aVtiVX cwaait ■&<««• 
t to Ae/ inu-n-f't.:! in jJicir reading exevcW. %V« taws *» 
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something townitle nwnkening an intiirest, by lunlcing tliM 
many questiong respecting the sulijcct itf tlie lesaon. 

If pupils in tlieae sclioola would nuike IVeu use of tht^ 
dictionary, it would lie for their good. Let them I 
cjirly iind uiirofully trained to look for the meaning c 
such words iis they do not uomprehend, and they wl! 
foi-m fi hiiliit which will pro\'c viiluable to them in 
siibse*(iient life. Tlie pvnetice mil please them, 
occupy time which would, othenviae. be spent in idleness 

At iin early age, — indceil, at the very outset, — cliil 
dren should be thoi-oughly tjiught in relation to the shape 
niimc, and power of each IcttJ^r ; and the frequent prac- 
tice of giving the various sounds of the different 'letten 
"will prove highly serviceable. It will also prove a pleas 
ing and profitable exercise to require them to speli word 
T)y giving the appropriate sound or power of eacli letter^ 
instead of calling its name. 

In exercises in mental arithmetic, the teacher shotiU 
insist upon precision and accuracy in answers and exj 
nations. Their minds should not be too severely taxeC^ 
Tint what they do should l>e done well. In reciting, i 
liupils should have no books open. The teacher shoutc 
vea^l the (piestion carefully and distinctly, and then c 
upon some one to repeat it and explain it. This W 
tend to secure the attention of all, and prove a good difr 
cipline for the memory. It may re(juire a little i 
patience, at first, on the part of the teacher : but 
advantages will amply compensate for the same, 
geogi-aphy is the subject, let the teacher aim constantl] 
to secure a clear and full understanding of all that t 
attended to. Let every de¥nnt\(«\ imii. wis^ Nkthi. V 
properly explained. It \9 ofwn *iV casa ■'\>sA. ^ific^T* 



over much gronnd, without obtaining a, single ilefimto 
idea. I have known a wholo class antiwev promptly and 

eorrectly many questions in geography, and yet, when 
asked where the earth ivaa, or if they haxl ever seen it, 
they manifested entire ignorance. Like parrots, they 
could utter, " Geography ia a description of tlie earth,'' 
but without the slightest idea that they had over seen it, 
or played about its fields, and hilLs, and valleys. A very 
con-ect idea of laundary may Iw tbrined by requiring 
pupils to tell how their sobool-yaitl, or their parents' gar- 
dens or farms, are bounded. The names and bouudariea 
of the towns in the county, the names of the eountiea of 
a state, and ulso the names of the states, may be, in due 
titne, liOnsidcred and learned. But let every step 'le 
mtule as intelligible and intere^^tin^ as possible. 

It will be very interesting to tlie young to have tbelv 
exercises interspei-sed with singing and changes of posi- 
tion. Indeed, some Uiacliei's teach the multiplicatioii- 
tablc, and othei- tjiblcs, with the aid of music, A change 
of position, by some simultaneous movement, will be inter- 
rstiiig and profitable. It is very tedious for small chil- 
dren to ait for a long time without change of position. 
It will be quite a pleasant relief for them, if, at the end 
ot each lioiir, iho whole school can go thraugh with s 
changes of jjositiiin similar to the following, — the pai'tio- 
■hr exerL'isc Iwiiig indientcd by a figure : 

1. Sit erect, and fold arms. 

2. Extend right hand. 
S. E,^tcnd left hand. 

4. Extend Iwth hands. 

5. Clip hini'ls. 
A Place ri-ht hau,] ..n U,}^, of Waft. 




School buucatiok. 



7. Place left Imnd on top of lieail. 

8. All rise. 

9. All turn lialf-wiiy rouml. 

10. AUsit. 

11. PIfice (aces u|)ori desks. 
Tbe changes muy l>e varied and extended by the teachet ^ 
and the frequent practice of them will servi 
atioti. and he promotive of health. Some teiwrhere art- 
ticcustoue<l to require their pupik to sit much of thtt 
time with their arms foUleil. This habit is a bad on^ 
and "febould not be encouraged. 

It slioald be a prominent object of the teacher of 
primary school to make the pupils happy ; and to o 
bine, so far as may be, instruction with amusement, 
order to gain the affection of pupils, a teacher n: 
manifest a lively interest in all their affiiirs. It is so! 
timra the case that on instructor, by her coldness, aDd>' 
formality, and reserve: destroys the attraction that shouI<] 
exist between her and her pupils. Some even feci thiK 
they must be so precise and dignified, in all their n 
menta and expressions, that they iitil of securing tH 
hearty confidence of the young. Now, the teacher i 
exhibit pleasure in the amiiseruents of her pupils, 
sometimes take part in the same, without injury to h 
self or them. A parent ont-o expressed to Mr. Wri^ 
the instructor of the Edinburgh Infant Scliocd, 
prise at the idea that a schoolmaster could make h 
self the object of love. Mr. Wright reijuested the'p 
to remain, and see how he U'cated his pupils. He i 
3o: anil saw the kindness, tiw e\vw\^'>A\»Bi, onS, a^ 
iveneaa which never ftagge'\, wVAft Ve ? 
anrf inatrucfion. nt the wiinv. u^^»^ "^^^ '^^^^ 
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a, went upon the pluy-grouuil, and, to tLe iiinus&- 
tuent of tlie visitor, the teacher ran out, crjfing, "Iliive 
tmd hounds ! hare and hounds!'' and. taking the first 
chai-acter on himself, he was instantly pursut'd hy the 
' whole pack, round and round the play-ground. At las;. 
he was taken and worried hy an immense act of coojiera- 
lion. In ilia extremity, he rang his liand-bell for school . 
instantly the hounds left their prty, rushed into the 
Bchool-rooiu, and, in less thau a minute, were busy with 
their lessons. The visitor departeil with a shrug, say- 
iig, ■■ Na. the like o' that I ne'er saw.'' 
While it cannot be expected tliat all tt-atihei-s can do 
US the instructor of this Scotch school did, it may be 
liuped that all will manifest an interest in the rutionul 
jiMUaentenls of their pupils. By so doing, they will 
t an influence which will be of great service to them. 
Such a course will enable teachei-s to obtain a knowl- 
olge of the hal>its and dispositions of pupils, which could 
not be so well Icurnetl in any other way. On the play- 
^■oand, children usually act themselves, without restraint. 
And exhibit individual traits of character more fully than 
in any oilier situation ; and, if teachers will manifest 
eomc interest in their sports, they will gain their confi- 
(teuce, awl thus be enabled to work more underslandingly 
< bikI efficiently. 

Teachers should always aim to encourage and cheei' 
their pupils, and make all their exercises as pleasant att 
possible. This will do them much good, and animate 
them with a spirit of persevering application. If [he 
young are, m n proper way, moilc lo lee\ ^«.V '^'^'^ ^'■"^ 
wdE^ they will, by the very meatia, \« \wi\'«A. ^o ^ ^^^^ 
It will increuse iheir con&4ewK v"^ '^«^'' '^■*'°" 
14* 
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THE BIST ORGANIZATION. 

ability, and inspire them with a happy spirit. The con« 
Bciousness of receiving the approbation of those we esteem 
afTords pleasure and encouragement. 

I have alluded to primary schools as they are usually 
organized, containing children between the ages of four 
and ten years. A more perfect and complete organisa^ 
jtion of schools would have primary schools embrace 
pupils from six to eight years of age, with an intermedi- 
ate school for children between the ages of eight and ten 
years, and a grammar school, into which all who are suf- 
ficiently qualified may enter after arriving at the age of 
ten years. Such an arrangement may be made in vil* 
lages where the children are sufficiently numerous tc 
rer|aire the attention of three teachers. 



CHAPTER XX. 

LESSOKS ANIi REOITATIOKS. 

In the nssignment of lessons, anil in the inoile of con- 
ducting re«itatioiia, it will he necessary to exereine inucW 
gooil judgmoiit anil ili.sui'etioii. One of the moat dcsirahle 
things in ii school is, to keep the pupils iiroperly eiji- 
ployed. If thuir lime iinil attention iiru suitably directed 
to their lessons, they will be kepi from many troublesome 
habits. Idleness is the source of most of the mischief ii> 
■chools : iind lie who wishes to hitve an oi'derly school, 
in A quiet way, mnst nim to give his pupils constant and 
r^ulor employment 

But, while the teacbtr •M.ik', tii assign lessons, the 
learning ot nhich ndl nHjuire the (lose HppliciitiDn of the 
members of his school, he bhouM k i^rLful tlmt he does 
not overtask them and cliet.k their inloi >onie pupila 
will Iciim a lesson much more rtaddy tlun uthiis; and 
hence it mil not answei to idapt the tengtl of a lesson 
til iht' capacity of the 611/ piipiU It should lie biought 
within the ability of the inoio nioilenite members of n 
cliuis: but it should l«e sudi .is will demand Iheir close 
application and earnest ittention The teacher should 
strive to inspire them with a trne thirst for knowledge, 
and mase them to feel thiw, l\-ic \\\^\isA ■^wa.'swft -*C^ 
^rse Hvw the mastory of llic gvc»t«Si\. \\\fte.>A'C\»?a- 
The trw ./<-.si-ii of k-ssons -.wA »c\xw\ «s.»iT^w*» ■^«'^^' 



not be lost slglit of. It is not, to store the mind witb 
wonls, wid rules, and problems, — but to discipline it, amS, 
fit it for grasping and comprehending whutevir subject 
may come before it in life ; in uthtT words, it should ba, 
ti-nincd to investigat*; anil think. When one of t 
:uicient philosophers vnm asked whut li certain pupU' 
should learn, he gave the following noble reply: ''Let 
him lejim that which will be of service to him when he 
liecoincs a inaii." And, I add, he who has acquired the 
habit of close reflection, and examination, and a tru» 
spirit of self-reliance, has gained that knowledge which 
will be of essential service to him, life's journey through; 
while he who bus not formed these habits wiH become & 
compiiratively useless and inefficient man, though hi» 
head bo stored with the mere contents of all the booki 
ever published. 

I repeat again, that the true end of all lessons shoulj, 
be intellectual discipline. "The common impression 
aecms to be, that the mind is to be distended with knowl- 
«dge, rather than braced with discipline. And much of 
past instruction ha.s been calculated to foster the idea. 
that the child, like his own passive verb, is ' to be vulei 
upon.' He is to lie taught, merely; and somehow, by 
the agency of talking and explanation, and, as it were^ 
pnnctaring and i-oiising the dead flesh of ignorance with 
iin interi-ogation- point, on the part of the teacher, and 
inonosyllabic expressions of ensy assent, on the part of tha 
scholar, he can be nused to intellectual life, and tnuis- 
formed from the child in his folly tn a man in int«llectui 
things. I need hardly say that this i« a mistake in fiui 
<iatneiitih: it is an error m AoaWme. * 1>ia 'jwi, 1 
teitohcr. .suffer vour juipil to V>-.mi irtenior'iler'! "O**-! 
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allow him to suppcse he has mastered a subject, while 
he has to rely on your questions in the recitation of it? 
Do you suffer him to proceed, for instance, in mathe- 
matics, without subjecting him to the habit of ligid 
analysis, and compelling him to see and assign, un- 
prompted, a reason for every step, — - without obliging him 
to construct his own rules, and thus grow in discijiline 
every day 7 Then you can never raise the little company 
of your disciples to the mount of clear vision, and make 
them strong-minded men ; you ate, mther, in the great- 
est danger of sinking them a thousand ihthoms deep in 
the Dead Sea." * 

The teacher should incite bis pupils so to study tlieir 
lessons that they may understand tbem, and give clear 
and unequivocal proof of their comprehension when 
called upon to recite. Let tliis be done thoroughly, and 
we shall not see so many school-rooms filled with pupils 
'"who /mow, hut cannot tell. Pupila who have the 
knowledge, but cannot find it. Tliey know juat where 
it IB ; hut, like a tliief "s honesty, in the moment of trial 
it is net thei'e ! This ^e»/Ms is a large one; and it dc- 
Berves what editoi-s call a notice, though I think not a 
puff'. They luive studied all science and art, and know 
everything, and yet know nothing. They seem to be 
well rersetl, and ' ready to communicate,' so long as the 
(jaestion-asking teacher manages the ' discbarging-roil.' 
They are so ready to answer, that they seem to over6ow 
with knowledgi'. But, when without this assistance they 
are culled upon for an exposition of what they know 
tthifi! ther suddenly find that l\ie\t k"ClOlNVaiLOJ:.\^»,'i^a»a- 
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well emotions, ' lies too ileep for utiei-ance,' As ii 
BHid of some cutaneous diaorders, it has 'struck in, '- 
though, I believe, without producing any congestion at 
the centre ! But, dropping the language of i-idiciile, we- 
sliould remember that the pupil dries not k»ow till he 
can tell." 

Some teuohera have a woiidei-ful faculty of " cmry- 
iitg '' their pupils over much giwund, without going ii 
it. It would answer about as well, if such should cany 
their pupils on their shoulders over the book closed 
and sealed. Some pai-ents, too, appear to be pei'fectlj' 
satisfied in knowing that their children arc attending to> 
a long li;it of studies, though they may not acquire any 
well-grounded, definite or thorough undei'staLiding of ■ 
single branch. The learning and repeating o 
stereotyped rules in a Itook are mistaken for a clear 
understanding and general application of principles. 
Pupils thus trained wilt lesemble the youth in the fol- 
lowing case. Says a teacher; 'A lad of seventeen 
years once said to me, with an airof conBldcrable import^ 
ance, ' f icctil f/noi/^/c DalnAr s Arithmetic three timei^ 
Inst ir infer, sir; niiii lean ilo any question . 
hardest cipheriitg-lnmk you ran bring.' I did not di*t 
put« him ; for I did not doubt that he could, mechanit 
cally, obtain the !tn.swer to almost any {|uestion h 
find in a bonk, set down under a sptxific rule. Bub 
presuming that he, like many others, liid made fignrol 
without thinkings I askeil him if he could tell me whaj 
twenty pounds of l)eef would come to, at ten uents ] 
^nndj provided two-thirds of it was iat. After a mo 
mentiiry and awkward hesilntiou, \«i avii, '■\'i -3^4. 1 
tell mo whnt xhc Jut coiiu's to, 1 VA\ AovVc ^S?* " 
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K Aa I amiled at tiiis, he said, with much spirit, ' If you 
will tell me what rule it comes under, I will do it.' 1 
iConUnued silent, for his ludicrous cmbari'assmeut pre- 
vented voy speaking at the instant, when he, with jirtat 
■earnestness, exclaimed, ' It is an unfair sum ; I never 
saw such a sum in the book in my life.' " 

And thus it is with many; they tlo not examine, 
they do not think. They have not yet learned that 
Ihinkiitg lias anything to do with an education. The 
«nfortunate lad, just alluded to, had never accustomed 
his inind te seek for tin: why and leherefore. No ; that 
two-thirds fat he could not digest ; he could not put it 
under any rule; ^irdced, he hjid never before seen :v 
«]uestion that had any fat in it, and he was entirt^ly 
unacquainted with the '^trying-out" process. 

It is. often, a fault, with a teacher, that he confines his 
instruction to the strict letter of the text-hook, and rests 
xa^fied if his pupils answer the questions, or solve the 
problems, of the book, without making any attempt to 
test their ability to apply the knowledge thus gained. 
It is wonderful to see how much mere text-book knowl- 
«dge one may have, and yet possess little or no ability tu 
bring that knowledge to beai' upon the praetical, busine.i^ 
operations of every-day life. A certain man had a son 
who woa considered quite a prodigy in the mathematical 
^lepartment. The father prided himself on the facility 
. mrl accuracy with wliich his son would perform all aritli- 
inetioal calculations and operations. On a certain occa 
MOD he purchased, of a market-man, a load of turkeys. 
The seller of the turkeys readily rcckoi\«4 tW; MfiwasAN.-*. 
was to receive for his load ; Wl t\\\a iVA toA *rrssA ^^"^ 
Ai^ purchnser's views. Ui-i s>«n SoXokvou "Wi* '^'^ ■** 



one who could do such i|Ucgtioiia with safiicient accuntc; 
to suit him ; and Solomon was a«coi'diugly called, and 
retjueatcd to ascei'tain what the load of turkeys would 
eome to. With slate in hand, he seated himself, and 
began miiking figures. After a suitivble time, he 
iwkeil for the result. Ilia reply was, " I have not quite 
got it yet." After « longer time had elapsed, the &ther 
again called, with some feeling of rmimtienee, for the 
answer, when Solomon said, ''To tell the truth, father, 
I cannot do the question, tor I have never cipher 
turkey rule." 

Let the pupil be aceuatomed to receive i^ucBtioiis of a 
practical iiatui'e, aside from those in the text-book, aod 
he will study bis lessons with the intention of under- 
Btanding tlicm, and not with the mere design of repeating. 
the woixls or rulus of the book. 

Kecitatioxs. — Much depends upon the manner of 
conducting a recitation. From a visit to some schools, 
one might infer that it was the teacher's part to recite, 
and that, in many cases, to very inattentive listeners. 
Some teachers talk so umch and so loudly, in their 
attempts to explain and simplify a lesson, as rather to 
confuse than enlighten. 

The scliolar should be made to feel that it is his duty 
to recite his lessons, and that the greatest merit will 
sist in the clearest and promptest answers and solutions, 
lie should be made to feel that he must gain a clear and 
definite understanding of the subject under consideration^ 
so that lie may impart his knowledge in a plain and intel- 
ligible manner. He should be induced to regard that 
acciijncf and positivenesa in \i\a ex^^aQa:tlElra. -^^aaV 
onljr emnimtc from !i complete an4 vVotoxig^ CHm^ 
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sicHi of hia subject. MuJiy scholars acquire a habit of 
indefiDitenuas and confusedness in relation to their los- 
«ons. They may feel pretty certain that one of two 
answers is correct, but they cannot with any degree of 
certainty say which. The color of the article unriei' con- 
sideration is either black or white, but which positivuly 
they know not. They arc in a. condition like that of 
the Irish recruit, who, ou ixsiiig asked, by his officei'. 
what his height was, replied that the man who meas- 
ured him said it was five feet ten, or ten feet five, hut 
exactly which it was he could not tell at all, at all, — 
though sure he was that one of the two was right ; and 
sU this, too, with a feeling that either would answei'. 
Now, who cannot sec that such indefiniteiiess is not 
knowledge, — it is mere guesaing^ 

The following excellent suggestions are from the Jteii 
of Rufus Putnam, Eaq., for many years principal of tlie 
Bowditch School, Salem, Mass. : 

" Rccltationiii should be conducted in the miinner lii<st 
adapted to the cultivation of all the mental [>owi:rs. In 
recitations in geography, tor example, the dniwing ul' 
maps is an exceedingly valuable exercise ; liut it should 
be done without ix'fei-cnce to the niap, except us it wat^ 

studied before coming to recitation The teacher 

should evei- esteem it a duty, of the highest Importunce, 
to do what he may to invest his pupils with the /loueruf 
fixing the alleiilioii. All eisi' that the pupil may leani 
will be of little value, compared with tliis; and if he 
i,8ball sncuoed in cultivating this faculty, and imparting 
a bij^ degree of this power, he may consider himaelC 
jp^ repiud for any amount o? AaWv \X wiw^ Vwt vs^s^. 
■It is not always easy to aecwe "Cvw, wvSwfc^ 
15 
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attention of scliolars in time of recitation : tliey will liate* 
attentirely to tlie remarks of the teadier: but to liai^ 
to ea«h othui- wliile i-ecitiug, so cai-efiiify la to notice 
their erroi-s and omissions, is not so msy. I have fuund 
no mode of conducting recitations better adaplwl 
etsciiru the attention of the pupils; and to profit tliein 
avary respect, than the following ; 

" The cluss should have all the time and assistance 
tlii'.y need to enable them to leam the lesson assigned, 
60 that no one shall eome to the recitation unprepared, 
except in consequence of his own neglect. The teachet 
should propound the questioiui to the scholars, generally,, 
not in any particulur ordei', but promiscuously ; stating^ 
the question before naming the acholar who is to retdta. 
If any scholar does not understand the question, he will' 
make it known before any one is called to answer. If 
tha scholar called on does not know the question, he i 
considered as failing, and another is called upon to- 
answer. Aa a general rule, the scholar should be allowed 
to go through with hie answer, right or wrong, without; 
.-Lssistance or interruption by either the teacher or one of i 
the class. If he commits an important error, neither tlwi 
ttsicher, nor another member of the class, should notice 
it by any outward token whatever; and the next quea^ 
tion may be pi-opounded just as if the last had been 
anawered correctly. The scholar next called on 
answer will correct the error made by the one who pre-, 
ceded him. il' he observed it. If he does not correct id. 
he, also, is charged with the error, although he sh<Sulil 
answer his own question corvecU^'-, — a,nd so on, eack 
ecbolar being cliarged with as majij etTOT* o&'W iSis»( 
to p:i3s iincon-ected : though it may V^>es,^^'^*«P>'*' 
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Kholat to correct more than one errav. Tlit Wiiclier, 
•r. the while, remaina. as mucli as possible, a silent lis- 
Ijener, until the recitation is finiahed. — eai-efully noticiog 
;all the crrore. Having thus exhausted the knowledge ot 
I'fhe class, us Tiir -in time will pertnit he will n^niark u[Kin 
wny ejTor which i-emalns uncorrected ; dei'idi- who were 
tight, and who were wrong, among those who diffei-ed in 
^ir answere ; and give such explatuitiona and additiona. 
instruction as the cast; demands. Hy conducting the 
|«citation in this way. a strong itiotive is presented to 
i4be scholar to study the lesson carefully be&rc recita- 
tion : to depend on himself, and not on his teacher, while 
reciting; to watch, attentively, the wholu recitntion; to 
discriminate between answers neuiiy, and those which 
ire exactly, correct : and, at the close of tlie recitation, to 
listen with interest to the remarks wliich the intelligent 
•ltd faithful teacher will, if left to himself, ueldom omit. 
Oood judgment will he needed in introducing audi a 
mode of conducting a recitation to a class unaccustomed 
to it ; and it would not be expedient to observe this mode 
strictly in hearing recitations upon all subjects, an<l from 
pupils in every stJige of otlvancement ; but I would rec- 
ommend as near an appi-oxiniation to it as the circum- 
stances will admit.'' 

Pupils should Ih' i-et^uired to give eleav and well-defined 
answers at the fii-st trial. Many scholars have a won- 
derful faculty of recovering froni an incoiTi-ct answer, 
after catching a hint of their inaccuracy from the clasii 
or teacher. They say one way. und then recall it. and 
say they " meant to say " so and so, •nUwiVv ^4 ttt\>i\\ M{i,\Mi 
the rorerae of what they had saitl or x.t\ow^\. ye<'^'^'\«''^'^'3 ■ 
,-i Freiicbniiii) once said of u certain s-wt't^, •■\l'\&\^ ^a 
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Bwoid vich Balaam hai3." "But," replied a hearer, 
" Baluani hatlnoswonl; he only wished he had one." 
"Well," said the pertinacious Frenchman; "I mean, 
dia ish de very sword dat lie vish he had." 

Thus il is, often, with some scholars ; they discovar 
tlieir error, and the true answer, from some circumataDccft 
or expressions, itnd then undertake to assume a right' 
[losition by "0, yea; I meant so.'' Of course, they, 
meant to give the true answer, even if they knew it not. 

Some teachers arc much accustomed to having theit 
pupils recite in concert. This, I think, should noS 
often be encouraged. Some exercises may he recited by 
the pupils simultaneously to good advantage ; but tbig 
mode of reciting too oft«n constitutes a shield for the idki 
and inaccurate pupils. Whenever it is adopted, tin 
teacher should insist that all answer immediately and b 
the same instant, so that none may gain a " catch-word^' 
iroin others in his class. 

The instructor should have the fullest assurance tliab 
all rules, explanations, and illustrations, in connection 
with a lesson, are perfectly comprehended. It is 
excellent plan to encourage scholars to aak questions, i 
make observations, in i-eference to the passing lessoa 
Let them, if possible, be so trained that they will feel 
perfectly free to ask for any further explanation, or t 
make any suggestions that may occur to their minds 
At the close of a recitation, it may be well to request ai 
member of a class to ask any question in reference t 
the lesson, or name any point upon which he would hti 
to receiv6 more or clearer mfovTOa.\\QTv, It ia 
utmoBt importance that tW dcRwe \o S^m ». «\*»i-Mft. % 
Blear understanding of every aaVjw;*.\« 'iaA-j mAV 
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formed, and, iilso, timt a true &]>irit of self-reliance and 
self-possession lie carefully anil ertnuwtljr encouraged and 
promoted. 

J. D. Philbrick, for many yt'iirs an efficient toicher in 
Boston, and now principal of tlic Connecticut Stat« Nor- 
mal, uses the following very sensible iiimarks, in answer- 
ing the question, " How shall Ihe teacher proceed, in 
order to rentier a particular rerilatinn as pleasant and 
profitable as possible / " 

' As a preliminary step, in ;it tempting to roach this 
■ result, it is important to give pupils definite and partic- 
ular directions as to the manner of preparing their les- 
sons, and the manner in which they will be expected tii 
recite. The diflEculties they ivill Itc likely to meet 
should be aiitictjiatcd, nnd, though not solved and cleai'ed 
up, such hints should be thrown out aw the cdse may 
require. The means of securing faithful pi-epanition, on 
the part of pupils, does not come within tlie r.tnge of our 
present subject. Rut let us 3up]>osi' that object atbijneil, 
and the recitation commences. 

' Alteution is the most important thing now to bu 
required of the pupils, — undivided attention,^ the atten- 
' iion of the whole chiss as long its the recitation continues. 
I pat an important question to one of my pupils a few 
days since, which lie could not answer, and pleaded ai 
an excuse, and with eyes filled with tears, that it whs 
not in the hook, and he had never heard it before. But 
the fact was, that it bad been discussed and answered, in 
'hifl presence, on the day previous, while he was \"K\ttjea.- 
tive, ami sa ho was none the wiser fov '«Val\\Bi\ve«?^ ^kv-x 
lAoat it Instruction ia wnsted on mmiV^ 'sV'^e ■«&. ^ 
^to. It is srwl sort-u by the wayfi\*\«. 
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" Atleiition is a, fundamenbil i-eijuiHlte of a good n 
tation, and must be 6».'iii'cl, at any uoet ; for, without it, 
the best of instruction win neither be undei'atood i 
i-cbiined. Tlic teuehor should leave no expedient untrietl 
till he lias aucceeiled here ; for it is idle to obtain other 
<x)nt|ue8ts while this vietory remains t" lie achieved. But 
ihe must not attempt impossibilities, and contend against 
nature, with the expectation of a complete ituiaterj ; for 
there lUX! some wits so wandering, that no urt uaii keep I 
them on tlic same subject for a long time. Pupils of ' 
this description neetl to have the kaleidoacope turned ' 
often before their mental vision. The attention of jouug 
-'Scholars is soon wearied: and it is very Injudicious to ; 
drag theiv jaded minds through long recitations. Their- { 
mental repast should be short smd sweet. They will | 
>come to tlicm, then, with a sharp appetite, though often 
>«alled. 

" Before dismissing this topic, it is proper to observo \ 
that there are two kinds of attention,^ that which i^^ 
caused by au interest in the subject under conaideratdon, 
and that which ia yielded from a sense of duty, and under ' 
ihe pressure of necessity. The former should be aimed I 
ut when it is desirable to deposit knowledge in the mem- \ 
ory safely. TJie latter is useful as a mental discipline. ' 
When the Athenian orator Wiis aske<) what was the moBt 4 
important thing in speaking, ho replied, ' Action; tha^ 
.-second requisite, action; the thinl, action.' And Ifl 
■^ould sfiy the same of iitlenlion, in recitation. 

" Energy is another essential requisite In a gowl red-. J 
■nation. This quality should never bo omitted. It ahouMj 
■ enter into every action, however minute and trivial. Ill 
^j'alng up and in sitting down, in iW. ^os.t'a.Tft cJi 'Ci^.\^f 
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KoA holding the book, it should be coustaiitlj insisted? 
upon. Indistinct utterance is, not unfi-equeutly, the- 
result of a slothful Iiabit"of uaiiig the organs of speech, 
especially the tongrie niid lips. In such taisos, energy is- 
the only i-cmeiiy. The organs of the Iwdy, ns well aa- 
the faculties of the mind, shoiilil be trained to prompt 
and vigorous notion in every exercise in tlie recitatioifc 
where it is possible. A right use of the respiratoiy organs 
is an efficient means of promoting hahita of energetic- 
action. I suppose that it ivaa on this principle tJint Na- 
poleon selected men for action who were pvovidt'd with, 
ample nostrils nnd capacious lungs. 

" But, in our earnestness and zeal for the fortiter lit- 
re, it is well, on the other liand, to guai-d against forget- 
fulness of the xiiaviler in nwtio. Enorgj- should be- 
well tempereil with the attractive grace of gentleness. 
It may he usefiil, also, to bear in mind, that thei'e is it 
marked diffeiTnce hetween energy and noise, — a differ- 
ence similar to tjiat lictween lightning and thunder. The 
-Jilerfil moaning of energy is iitirard-workhigncss ; and, 
-Trhere it really exists, it will make itself felt, though.' 
speaking in a 'still small voice.' 

" The example of the teacher is the liest mode of secur- 
ing energetic habits in pupils. Energy is contagious^ 
Iiet the teacher be at;tive, brisk, anil decisive, in his 
manner, and tlie same <[ualities will be leflected in hii¥- 
pnpila. On the other hand, who ever founil a class any 
thing but tame and listless in the hands of a teacher- 
eminent for sluggishness and inactivity ] There is noa 
better rule on this subject than that in the holy proverb,_ 
w our hatala find W do, Irt, a» Ao SX "st^JB. ^i& 's 
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KNOUPKAaEMEKt. UXACTNKK^, 

" h/iicowiigcriient. when jadiuioualy applied, is ■ 

powerfiil agent in promoting the objects oF lecitatiou. 
IB what Bcholara of ull grades need. Children must haM 
it, or they will not suwewl. Encoiii-agement. in educft^ 
tion, is like 4lic sun in the natui-jvl world : nothing coa 
supply its place. The teacbttr wliu knows how to dis^ 
pense his smiles of approbatiou wields a. greater powef 
thaji ever slept in the rod, or was contained in the Ian* 
guage of uensnre and repiitach. Mnku ii pnpil think Y 
can do w thing, and he cun do it. Passiint. t/iiiti posst 
v'ukntw. This is' a eoiiaideration which i-etiuii-es partic 
ular attention, as teachers ai-e constantly prone to bestow 
the largest share of L-ncounigenient wliei-e it is least 
needed. How much more are the bright and bold schol- 
ars pmised, and cheeivd on, titan the dull and timid 
Schoki's should be encoui-aged to ask ijucetions and sug; 
gest the difficulties which occur to their minds ; for sen^ 
Mi and peitinent questions retjuire tliought. and promoti 
mental ictivity The skilful teacher will answci 
ijuestion in such a manner as to provoke many more, 
and when the appttite of his pupil has become Bufficiendj 
keen lit ndl bi directed to the sources of infornmtiog 
and encoura^d to «ui-k the mine of knowledge on 1 
own account 

Hr utiles). IS a point whieh should be rigorously de 
mandi 1 in i-ecitation. Tliere can be no such thing a 
gooil Hcholir^hip or gotxl instruction, without it 
pronunt-iatjoii it I'fiiot enough to avoid inaccuracies: ■ 
utteranLc should In, complete in every i-espect, and f 
fi-om all dofe(.ta Fi'iiginents of sentences, and inoobi 
rent phiises bhoiild not )io vero^veA aa aws-wera to ((M 
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the pupil of tlie best ptucticul meauB of acquiring reodi- 
id correctnesa in the use of language. It in an 
important rule to require the pupil to include the ques- 
tion in his answerj and form u complete aentenee, which 
can stand alone. For example ; if tlie teacher put the 
question, ' What is the capital of FiMice 7 ' it is not 
enough to receive for the answer. 'Paris.' The answer 
should be thus, — ' The capital of France is Paris/ or 
thus, — ■ Paris is the capital of France,' I am aware 
that it will bo objeuted to tliis mode that it consumes too 
much time; hut. if a teacher will but adopt it, and prac- 
tise it for some t^rae, lie will find that it is well, some- 
timeS; ' to stay a little, that he may make an end the 

In every recitation, it should he tlie aim of the 
teacher to call into exercise as many faculties as possible; 
for it is only by exercising them that they can be develo[icd 
and perfected. When it is possible, principles should be 
deduced fi'om the jiarticuluv facts under consideration ; 
the pupils made to see how much more valuable the 
knowledge of one general tmth is, than the knowledge of 
jnany fccts. Every sort of routine in recitation should 
Ax avoided. The teiwher who would be ncry successful 
jnust tax his invention to find out ways of vai-yiug the 
though always keeping the great end in view." 
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School exuminutiona, judiciously i-ugui-ded nad prop> 
crly conducted, have a beneficial eKwt upou teacbera, 
pupils, tiiid parents ; but, that they may jinswer theil 
true design, and produce the fHvor,ib)e results for whidl 
iliey are instituted, their object should be clearly under' 
Btooil and wisely observed. Au examiimtion in the pn»^' 
pect should tend to stimulate both teachers and pupils aoi 
to pcrtbrtn all theii- school duties that they will, at an; 
time, bear n strict and candid inspection. It should not, 
however, be considci'ed as an end, but merely as 
niixllifiyy. in the gi-eat work of education. 

It is sometimes the case that au instructor and 1 
pupils look upon e.vaminution-day as the day for whi 
all previous school days were made ; and they apply rU 
their powers, iind ilevote all theiii energies, to a formal 
prepaiivtion for its o.verei.>.?s. This is all wrong, 
tends t« tbi-m incon-ect views in relation to the true^ 
nature and purpose of all school training. Teachers antt 
pu])ils shoulil daily labor with a strong desire to do 
work so faithfully tliat it will at all times bear the 
of a close examination. Nothing can he more erroui 
than the idea, which some appear to entertain, diot 
exercises and recitations of a single day, in the 

a crOKil of people, wlio Vvivt e'u\jei:e^ "iv* 

the iii-st time diiriut; tW yca.v, -sW 
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eriterion for deciding upon tho condition of a school, aiid 
of the past fidelity of teacher and pupib. On such occa- 
sioas. the very circumBtances will tond greatly to modify 
the real appearance of a school, both as i-egiinls dejiort- 
me&t and recitations. The uiiiisiiai asaemblage ofteu 
t^nds to abash or confuse the best pupils of a scliool. 
Many a good scholar has had his spirits crushed, and his 
ardor checked, by failures resulting from embarrassment 
on the day of examination. On such occiisioiiw, the chil- 
dren are frequently subjected to an ordeal that would )>e 

' trying to adulb^. Sometimes the mere excitement attend- 

, vnt upon an examination causes many pupils Co appear to 

' great disadvantage. 

The true object of an examination should be, to ascer- 
tain whether, under all tho circumstances, teacher and 

, pupils have performed their daily duties in a faithful and 
intelligent manner, so that they deserve the continued 
approval of committees and parents. The dcsii^ed knowl- 
edge on this jKiint can be niore satisfactorily obtained by 
occasional and informal visits to a school, than on a set 
examination -day. I would, tiierefbi-e-, suggest, that, 
instead of the mode of examining schools now so com- 
mon, committees should visit the scliools under their 
charge aa frequently aa may he, and without previous 
n ilic ■. At these visits, they should examine the several 
classes, with as mucli thoroughness aa may lie desirable, 
to ascertain their tnie comliliou. The teacher's methods 
of teacliing and governing should also bo carefully oIk 
KTvcd, and every step taken that may seem essential to 
gain a correct understanding of the true condition of the 
BchooL 
Tliesi- oecn^Un,:,] ;-isita will -.ittwa a.Ti m^C\<M wV'^ "^^^a 
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ExntBinosa. 

tvery-Jay movements and atate of the school, und g 
more just view of the nature of the relation which sub- 
aista between thu iuatructor and pupils. Results, J 
themselves highly satisfactory, as exhibited on cxamina- 
tion-diiy, may have been produced by methods and pro- 
cesses very unsutisfitutory. 

At the times of these visitations, it should be the aim ■ 
of the teacher to conduct the several exercises precisely 
as he does when no visitors arc present, that the school 
may appear in its usual condition. If the eomtuittee 
wish to examine any class or classes more at length, the 
toitcher should in<«t cheerfully acquiesce, and do all 
within hia power to impai-t a correct understanding of the 
condition of the school, with all its defects, as well as 1 
excellences. If pupils have been idle or heedless, let it ' 
be seen to their disadvantage ; if they have been diligent 
jukI attentive, let it appear to their credit. 

If these informal visits shall tend to satisfy tiie com- 
mittee that the schools have been laboring wisely and 
faithfully in all their relations, an opportunity should be 1 
afforded the teachers, at the close of their several terms 
to present such an exhitt'tthn of the sehool as may best j 
tend to interest parents and pupils. But it should be I 
regarded as an exhibition, and not us an examination. 
It should be an occasion that will he alike gratifying to J 
pupils and parents, — ■ a sort of assurance that school 1 
iluties have been so satisfactorily performed as to entitle J 
pupils ami teachei' to the privilego of exhibiting their J 
more pleasing and less irksome exercises. The speaking J 
i)f pieces, rehearsal of dialogues, anil reading of compoai-, 
ti'ona, may, in part, constitute t\\e cxeK\»ftft oftfeisRwesw'! 
eiom. Tbi-ir true object ii\\o\iV\ \*;. Vo 'f^^'*"* '^'*^*'^ * 
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THEATRICAL SHOW TO BE AVOIDED. 



pupils can do, — to present the school in its most favor- 
able aspect. Such exhibitions will tend to interest 
pai'ents, and induce many to enter the school-room who 
would not come, under ordinary circumstances, — and, 
if rightly improved, they will furnish opportunities for 
calling the attention of parents to some of their school 
duties and obligations. It should, however, be the aim 
of all concerned to avoid every appearance of mere theat- 
rical show, and to have all the exercises such as have a 
^lutary influence and leave pleasant impressions. 

16 
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MULTIPLICITY OF STtiDIEH. 



There is a feeling quite too prevalent, in the coimuii' 
aity, that a multiplicity of studies is really essential to 
good scholarship- Hence, many branches are attended 
to superficially, while no branch is pui-sued systemat- 
ically and ihoroughly. Parents and pupils fiwiuently 
imbibe the impression that a long list of studios will pra- 
dnce good Bcholara. But a more stupendous error uitn' 
not be conceived. Our schools, at best, can furnish but 
a foundation, upon vrhicli the whole aubacquent lift, 
must erect a supei-structnre. It is vastly more importoiA. 
that this foundation Ix! accurately, strongly, and fitly 
made, than timt it contain a gi-eat variety of material. 

I would not be understood ns undervaluing the higher 
branches, but merely as being opposed to substituting/ 
them for the elementary and inilispensable ones. I wouU' 
not have a pupil attend to geography of the heavens until' 
he knew something of the geography of the eailJi ; wsx 
would I allow Ghemiatrj, Astronomy, Geometry, Botany, 
Geology, and a long list of other ohgies, to take the, 
place of Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, and other ft»- 
dameotal studies. Let a, good foundation be well anii 
thoroughly laid, and then the pupil has that on which he I 
may iftar a superstmeture of any desired nature ami 
extent. But, how often ia il l^at, ^lU'^Wa wctt ^Jiaii^^ \o 
fitter away their lime upou some <A 'Oae TOa\c tk^^ 
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lialied, though i-eully leas useful bi-tuiclies, and that, too, 
rben they ai't; sadly deficient in their elemcntai-y traju- 
ag ! How many misses spend their time on niusiu anil 
inil>i"oi*'ery, French anil paintiug, who might, with more 
propriety, spend some time over the spelling-book, and 
in learning the uses of the needle and the fiut-iron, oi' 
listeaing to the musie of the broom ! 

A gentleman, who was lor many yeai's at the head of 
popular academy, says; " A young lady once came to 
||ace herself under my care, with the intention of becom- 
fig & teacher. Upon examination, I tbimd her cxoecd- 
llgly ignorant in the common branches of an EngUsh edu- 
lition; but, perceiving, from her appearance, that she 
|id acourseof study marked out in her own mind, Iaske<l 
er what branches she wished to pursue while under 
ly care. Said she, ' I wish to study Chemistry, Philos- 
phy, Astronomy, ajid French. — paint a mouniing-piece, 
wd Spanish, con/eclure a map, and learn bigotry.' " 
Ebinking the last-named sufficiently abounded without 
dture, he very readily conjectured that there was some 
Bistake in the nomenclature ; imd, upon further oxamin- 
lion, he was induced t« substitute botany for bigotry. 
^ is it not true, that, in many schools, there are 
\Ta who can neither pronounce nor spell the names 
X the branches they pursue 7 

The truth is, that nearly every man haa some favorite 
^y, which he wishes to have occupy a prominent place 
the catalogue of school studies; and, if the notions 
i whims of all should be gratified, it would require uo 
Bflonaiderable effort merely to remenitiev iW immea "A 
vtuioua branches to be putsued. 1 Te)C«ai\^ \iks^ 
f a discussion on the propriety o? mwJii^^'j^ A^^wivwosi 
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a distinct subject of school instruction. Now, though t 
have & very exalted opinion of farming, we can see i 
good irasoii h hy it should be singled out frara the n 
ous other oucupationa as a department of common-scbool 
Study : iind. should such be the case, we should soon fiiuL 
other occupatioua clamorous for their share of attentioOi 
until it would In; ucccttsary to construct school-houses a 
L'titirely new principles. While, outside, a small fiirm 
would be neeiloU, we should, within, in addition to t 
usual stiuly-rooin, want one for a eurpeuter'a shop, o 
for a smithery. another for a cooperage, another for i 
shoemaker's, with a basement for a cotton factory, i 
the attic for a tinman's shop. Th^e, in full operation- 
at one and the same time, under the superintendence of 
one man, would j-ender all occasion for vocal music un* 
necessary ; and, if the young did not become quabfied 
for the pursuits of life, they would certainly beconn 
familiar with the din of business. ^^ 

Our common schools, constituted as they are, shouM 
be limited as to the branches to be taught i 
Reading, Spelling, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geogn^hj 
and History, Grammar, including, of course, composidan 
and letter-writing, single-entiy Book-keeping, probab^ 
comprise all the branches that can be advautageoush 
pursued in our public schools. These, thoroughly a 
properly taught, will fit the young for assuming a respe 
able stand in life j but the acquisition of higher bmnchc 
without a well-grounded understanding of these, w 
only subject one to constant occasions for mortificatioii 
What matters it, if one audeTaU,T\da CKemiatry, Geometry 
Fivnoh, ami Latin, with many oftvav \iTOR»3ftefe,\'i\wi's 
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not read intelligibly, spell correctly, writu legibly, or 
pen a ueat anil readable letter '.' 

.Vssumitig that the above branohea are all that can be 
profitably introduced uito oui' commoii schoob, I will 
proceed to speak of eiach of them sopaiiitfily, and impart 
such hinia in i-elation ta each as may seem most import- 
ant. It will not be my purpost; to ttll prucisely how 
each branch Hhall be tiiught ; but I t^hall, rather, aim to 
make sach suggestions in relation tu cacli ;is may he of 
Bome value to those who may engage in the great busi- 
ness of educating the young. Every iriatnictoi-, who 
ironld be truly successful, must constantly draw upoii 
his own resources : and, while he may profit much from 
the suggestive hints of others, he should strive, studiously 
and wisely, to improve fmm these hints, by modifying 
plans, and adapting them to the pecutiai' wants and cir- 
cumstances of his own school. It is the part of wisdom 
and prudence to draw instruction from every proper 
source, — it is the part of folly servilely to imitate, in 
nil particulars, the plans and movements of any one, 
re^rdless of circumstances. 

The hints I may give, or the suggestions I may make, 
will, it is believed, prove, directly or indirectly, service- 
ahle to others ; and, possibly, some of the modes of teach- 
ing that may be designated may be deemed woi'thy of 
adoption. If, in relation to a. single branch, some new 
idea may be developoii, or some new interest awakened 
m the mind of any one, the author will feel that his 
labor has not been wholly in vain, or useless. 




Of the several Itraiitbes attended tu in our suhools, 
one exceeds, in importance, that of reading; and, per- 
haps, it muy Ih.' added, tluit none ia so imperfectly taught. 
There are vivrious reasons tor this ; two or three uf w 
t will nllude to. 

In tlie fii-st pkee, tlie number of tlioae in tlie coii 
iiity viho retui but miserably, or indifil'rtintly, is so muck 
greater th.iu that of those who read with a good degree 
of excellence, that an imperfect model is conetaiitly exert- 
ing its influence. Both teachers and pupils are unfavor- 
ably affected by thi:^. It is not easy tu over-estjmate tha 
good resulta of a connect example, nor lo magnify the i| 
tonseiiuences of a wrong one. 

Again ; there ifi, on the piirt of the young, and also 
many older persons, too much uf a, feeling, that a 
repetition of words uonstituCes reiuling, and that an afailitji 
to utter them witll great rapidity is the highest attain- 
ment to be gained. This feeling, when it prevails, - 
it often does,— stands directly in the way of all t 
advancement. It must be removed, before the first up» 
ward step can be taken ; and, to effect this, will require 
the patient, continued, and judicious efforts of the teachei^ 
and iiartifiuliir cave and perseverance on the part of tlM 
foamcr. 
Another obstacle in the ■way o? gxAiw 



tiie small degiee of prominen'ee which has been attached 

to 'the exercise. In most schools, it has received a very 

formal attention, once or twice daily ; in but few have 

pupils been thoroughly und syatematiailly trained in the 

Bcience of reading; in fewer siill have they been inspired 

with a right estimate of the impurtunce of tlie subject. 

The large number of pupils usually under the care of 

^ one teacher, and the variety of branches iiitrodueed into 

l.ionr schools, have made il almost impossible for the 

■ instructor to do all that has been desirable. In the pi'css 

' of school duties, reading, too often, receii'es ii hurried 

attention, nnd is treated more as a merely /irescribeil 

etudy than as one oi pritnury consideration. 

It will not be my aim to give specific rules for teach- 
ing this branch, but, rather, to give u few such suggest- 
ive hints as may be of some value to teachers. While it 
JB admitted that formal and precise rules may be of service 
in many instances, it is also believed, tliat a teacher, who 
kses tile ability to rend well himself, and to infuse 
''tite right spirit into his pupils, wilt form good readers. 
in spite" of set rules, and, often, bett<?i- without (ban 
vith their aid. 

"Three things, only, says the Rev. J. Pierpout, 

are required, to make a good reader. He must read 

», in the first plau;, that what he reads shall be heard ; 

.J the second, that it shall be vtnhrstood ; and, in the 

^rd, that it shall be fell. If a boy lias voice, and intel- 

:uoe, and tasto enough, to do all this, then, under the 

personal guidance and discipline of a tea«hcr who can 

Bwell, he will learn to read \ve\\-. \)a\,, \l W >m*. 
^a^y etady rules, ami pore nvei: \\ve iwAi'TOR «S 
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oadences and inflections, till 'chaos come agaiii,' — he 
will never be a good reader." 

In relation to the same subject, R. G. Parker thus 
f.peaks : " I have long been convinced that a good reader 
waa never made hy rules. Under the guidance of taste, 
judgment, discrimination, and gogd sense, the pupil will 
arrive at a better style of reading than ^hen cramped bj 
a rule, or confused by directions. The only rule that 1 i 
esteem of aay value, to one wlio is learning to read, is 
this : Study the meaning of what you propose to read, — •' 
and, when you thoroughly understand it, pronounce iti 
with the Bame tones, emphasis, pause, and accent, thtf 
you would use if you were uttering the same seiitimertti 
in common conversation." 

It ia one of the first essentials, that the young shouU 
he thoroughly and carefully trained to habits of accuracy 
and distinctness of utterance, articulation, and enuncia- 
tion. These should receive special attention in primary 
schools ; but, if achokrs pass through these without such 
elementary discipline, it should be imparted to them as 
soon after as poBsible, — for the longer incorrect habits, 
of any kind, are indulged, the more difficult will it be to 
eradicate them, and to form good ones in their stead. 
Every faithful teacher knows how very hard it is to break 
np imperfect and indistinct habile of utterance. If a, 
child is allowed, for any length of time, to read 
faulty tone of voice, it will require unwearied pains, tm. 
the part of the teacher, to effect a change. But, if oaf 
wrong habits have, either from neglect or from inaccnnl 
teaching, been formed, they should be studiously 
rected, before any true pTOgcesa can "fee ftw;****^. 
k Pupils should early temaAe to OTviftw'«iA,'OM*. 



reading does not consiBt in the mere calling of words. 
They should be led to see anil feel the difference between 
good and bad reading, and trained to a nice perception of 
correctness and incorrectness. It is only when one haa 
a just appreciation of a good stylo that he will be able to 
read with the '' spirit and underatanding." In attempt- 
ing to tbrm or improve a correct taste, and lead pupils 
readily and rightly to diBcriminate between an accurate 
Btyle of reading and that which is othenviae, it will be 
well for the instructor to read a particular sentence, or 
Etanza, in several different ways, -^ each illustrative of 
some defect or excellence, — and then call upon pupils to 
indicate the style which they consider least defective, 
and designate the errors in the other modra. Let us 
suppose, for illustration, that the teacher reads the fol- 
lowing stanza in the three or four different ways desig- 
nated : 



And things ave mil whnt they acem." 

, Read it too rapidly. 

. Scad it in a monotone. 

. Read it as nearly correct as possible. 

. Read in a ''drawhng" tone. 
After reading it in' these several ways, and perhaps oth- 
ers, call upon the pupils to name that which they con- 
sider the best, and, also, to specify the defects in each 
of the other modes. Much may be done by this course 
towards forming a proper estimate o? cOYiect 'Eef*&ft'^-; — 

rf saeh lUi estimate must lie at t\\e vevj ^outviaSAw:^ "^ * 
food st^le. 
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It is a very common error, with teacliere, that they 
-att£mpt too much at once. The true course ia, to gain 
one point at a time, — to teach one thing clearly and 
thoroughly before passing to another. One of the most 
prevalent faults, in schools, is that of reading too rapidly. 
This habit usually has a train of evils connected with 
.aueh as a neglect of emphasis, disregard of inflection, 
■distinctness, &c. In order to eradicate this fault 
attendant evils, it will he useful, occasionally, to require 
a clasa to read short sentences in concert, — the teacher 
reading first, — with -particular reference to slowness, 
■clearness of enunciation, emphasis, &.c. If a few sen- 
tences are selected, and used to illustrate the importance' 
of due emphasis, good results will attend the same. 
IIS take an example : 

A lad was intrusted with a message like the following 
" Charles, go anil inquire how old Mrs. Sensitive is tha 
rooming?" Not being particularly attentive to the true 
force of the message, Charles put the emphasis on the 
■wrong monosyllable, and returned for an answer, that 
''Mrs. Sensitive would thank her neighbors not t» 
trouble themselves in relation to her age, as that 
something she felt competent to take care of herself.' 
Perhaps the short and common question, " Do 
ride to town to-day ? " will serve as well as any to illa^- 
Irate tho importance of right emphasis. Let it 
■distinctly, in the various modes indicated by the iialici: 
■ words, and let the pupils be questioned and exercii 
>iintil they clearly see the qualifying effect of emphasis 
"Do you ride to town to-Ai\,g'\" 

'•Do you ride to town to-daj'^" 

'Do you ride to town to-Aa>i'\' 



" Do you rido to torni to-day ? " 

The skilful instructor will not be at !i loes in selectinj*. 
and using sentences ivhicli iviU illustrate this point of 
our subject, — and he gliould do so at an enrly stage, ae- 
reading without due rcgnrd to emphasis \ii as uninvit- 
ing as a painting in which no attention has been given to- 
light and shade. Let the above, and other similar sen- 
tences, be read with the various changes of emphasis, ao 
that pupils will see that each change gives a new shade- 
to the import of the line. 

A similar course may be taken in reference to influction. 
pitch, tone, &c. ; the prominent object being to attend to 
bat one thing at a time, and to do that in such a manner 

will make everything perfectly plain to the learner^ 
If a pupil has contracted an unpleasant tone, iminediate- 
&ttention should be given to its correction. To accom- 
plish this, let the teacher i-ead a short sentence, and 
require the pupil to repeat it without looking upon the 
book, and to continue doing so until he gives each woitl 
its proper sound. A whole class may, sometimes, utter 
wonls and sentences in concert to some advantage; 
though all concert exercises should be conducted with 
much discretion and cure, — otherwise, they will serve to 
Mver up existing defects. If the teacher ia a good 
reader, — and every one should be. — he should often- 
read to his pupils, that tiiey muy have the benefit of his- 

imple ; but, if his style is characterized by any prom- 
inent defect, the less frequently he reads, the better it. 
iriU be for bis pupils. In this respect, it can hardly be- 
that an imperfect uioilel is Iwttcv titan nonft. 

It wilJ prove interesting am\ \iro6\iv\iV ciCK,»av.OTi^i ^'» 
mJuct a rearffiig e.verciso in ^"-(.Av^ \\v \V\'; S.O^.'^'sw 
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inannor. Let tlie fifst scholar read the first line, thB' 
second the next, anil ao on, thi-ough the class, — each: 
one being required to commence and end with the same, 
tone and inflection us he would if he should read the 
wliole. This method will tend to secure the closest atten-. 
tion, and will be attended with some advantages. 

If the teacher can succeed in awakening a proper spirit 
of criticism, it will prove beneficial ; but he should striv* 
to guard against tlio exercise of a selfish or unkind spirit 
iti relation to this point. But, if he cannot secure I 
kindly feeling in this matter, it would be better not t 
seek its benefit. A little judgment and prudence will/ 
ordinarily, produce right feeling and action. When this' 
is the case, after a pupil has read a paragraph, let the 
other members of a class he allowed, under certain 
restrictions, to allude to any defects or errors that they 
may have noticed. Tliis may help to form ti watehfii 
and discriminating habit. 

In order to read well, one should have a full and eles 
understimding of the piece which he attempts to i 
He should, if possible, comprehend the feelings and intca< 
tioQS of the writer, that he may, for the time, make then 
his own. Hence, a teacher should incite Iiis pupils t 
study their reading lessons, tliat they may gain a correc 
view of the writer's meaning. 

It is often the case, that teachers allow pupils I 
read too much at one time. It would prove much mon 
beneficial, to require an entire class to read the B 
stanza or paragiTtph, and do it properly, than to alloi 
thorn to pass over many paoca \ni^rf«Mly- If a cUbb i 
large, and time will not suffice to ««* s^vA ^^cSkm 
every nivmhcr. let the vcwWivj \w «wA\ic\'w «.^R!«.-ti 
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ber, and be carefully iitttuiled lo by tlmm. The gcnoral 
remarks, criticisma, &c,, will be for the benefit of all. 

In additioD to the reading lesson of the regular text- 
book, it will be found interesting and profitable to allow 
ficholars, occasionally, to read some interesting story or 
nai-mtivc from some other book or paper. As only the 
one reading will liavc the piece before his eyes, the others 
will feel the importance of distinctness, &c. It may be 
well for the teacher to name three or four scholars daily, 
from whom he will expect the reading of suitable extracts 
on the next day. Tins will allow them to study the 
flame, with a particular reference to reading them under- 
fitandingly. Occasionally, the teacher may allow a whole 
class to make selection of stanzas or passages for read- 
ing, and allow theui a short time for examining the same. 
This will tend to awaken an interest. The devoted and 
jadicious instructor will Sver aim to impress upon the 
minds of his pupils the true importance of good reading, 
and constantly strive so to conduct the eserciac as to 
secure (he dcsire<I end. 



CHAPTER XXrV 



To the list of bmnches attended to in our scliools, that \ 
of spelling is, almost universallj', addeil; iind yet it is, 
probably, less thoroughly taught than most others. Many 
teachers seem to regard it as too simple to require their 
notice ; and hence, scholars may, often, he found quite 
proficient in some of the higher studies, when they are 
very deficient in their knowledge of orthogi-aphy. One 
may he able to ivrite a letter which shall be alike excel- 
lent in diction and penmanship, and yet, if it is marred 
by instances of bad spelling, its very excellences will 
seem like deformities. Beautiiiil thoughts, elegantly 
expres.sed and neatly written, may be entirely ineffective 
if set forth in a dress orthographically false, — even as 
the heauty of a painting may be destroyed hy a few inac- 
curacies,, though the colors be ever so lirilliant. Indeed, 
elegant writing and poor spelling aeeni most sadly at^ 
variance, when most closely connected. There is a very^ 
unequal and uncongenial "yoking together," which masB 
at once attract the notice and pain (ho eye of every care 
fo! and critical beholder. 

Very ludicrous errors are sometimes made by i 

curacies in speHing. Many years ago, a few citJEeni 

of a district in a certam to'sn sient, a, ijetition to th<T 

aelectmen, requesting a meeling ot \!ftft \tJftsisw«Aa>, \» 

ite ealled, ibr the pnvpose oE ma.Vm'^ ■; 
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town. This petition iliil not coDtain the legal number of 
names, and was returned bj the chairman of the select- 
men, with the following answer ; " Your retiuest cannot 
be complied with, because there are not the necessary 
number of sinners [signers] on your petition." This 
rather aroused the feelings of the petitioners, who de- 
clared that their part of the town did not abound in 
sinners, and it waa for that reason, in part, that they 
wished to be divorced from the other section. 

In itself, the exercise of spelling is dry and uninterest- 
ing ; and hence it is the more essential that the instructor 
Bhould strive so to conduct, and vary the mode of conduct- 
ing it, as to make it attractive. With moat young schol- 
ars, the usual oral method must be adopted ; but, as soon 
as pupiU are able to write, much time may be devoted tc 
written exorcises. Indeed, quite young scholars may be 
allowed to write, or print, words upon slates or black- 
boards. Tliere will be a three-fold advantage in this, — 
it will teach them to write or draw, keep them employed, 
and aid them in aequiring a knowledge of spelling. 

After briefly noticing one or two errors in the manner 
of conducting lessons in spelling, I will proceed lo 
name two or three plans which may be found valuable 
and agreeable. 

Error 1. — Many teachers pi-onounce words improp- 
erly, by endeavoring to speak them too distinctly ; as, 
va-ri'-a-tion, la-bo-ri'-ous, e-vap-6'-rate, &c. 

Words should Iw plainly pronounced, and precisely 
as they would be uttered liy a correct speaker. An 
undue emphasis, or prolongation of iW, xAUsvwMya 'aS, -ji 
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pronounced, but will never make him nn expert speller 
of ivorda aa properly spoken. 

Error 2. — The practice of nllowing pupils to try 
upon a word more than once. 

It is vury common to moot with teiUiliera who habitu- 
ally allow their pupils to try two or more times upon 
eiich word. I consider tliis entirely wrong. It only 
tends to confirm an uncertain knowledge in relution tu 
worda,^ and is not spelling, but mere guessing. Pre- 
cision, promptness, and accuracy, should be insisted upon, 
on the part of pupils, in all spelling exercises. If the 
oral mode is adopted, the teacher should speak tho word 
once, distinctly and properly. The pupil should pro- 
nounce it after him, and then proceed to spell it, pro- 
nouncing each and every syllable as he spells. It is not 
workinan-like style to spell a word without pronouncing 
the syllables. It may be well, at times, to require a 
whole class to pronounce a word in concert, after given 
out by the teacher, and before it is spelt by the pupih 
This will tend to command the attention of the whole 
class. In spelling long words, it may sometimes be of 
service to pronounce a word, require the class to repeat 
it in concert, and then have the first scliolai' in the clasf 
give tho first letter, the second the next, and so on, untili 
all the letters are named. In this case, the syllables' 
may be pronounced by the whole class as soon aa com- 
pleted ; or, as soon as the letters of a syllable have been. 
named in order, the next pupil may name the syllable,; 
instead of giving the next letter, and so on. I will 
take, for illustration, the word oc-ca-sion. The whole 
class may pronounce the v.otA-, ft\ci\ &« ^-»,vhS&^xb 
fnay utter o, the second c, t\ie t\iivi\ vviiuwMe i 



fourth c, the fifth a, the sixth «/, and the whole claae 
s-co, the seventh 5, the eighth t, the ninth o, the tenth 
, tile eleventh shn, iinil the whole class oc-ca-sion. 
This will animate a class, imA be attended with some 
'advantages. At all events, it will help to spice the exer- 
iae with variety. 
In ordcv to secure the peifect uttciitioti uf a class, the 
i^bUowii^g methods will be found vuluable ; uud, ut the 
e time, they will nid in awakening an intei'cst, and 
cans lug improvement. 

1. Rend a sliort sentence distinctly, and retjuiro every 
word to Ik spelt by the class, — the first scholiu' pi-o- 

-nonncing uad spelling the first woi-d, the next scholar 
I the second, and so on, until all the words in the sen- 
tence have been spelt. After a little pi-actice in this 
.method, seholai-s will he able to go through with quite 
long sentences, with a gocl degree of accuracy and 
jirouiptness. Many valuable truths and proverbs may 
in this way he impressed upon the mini!, while attention 
9 moi-c dii-cctly given to orthogniphy. Tin." following 
may be samples : 

A giiod scholar will be industrious and obedient 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

Take care of the minutes, and the hours will lake care 
4>f themselves. 

A soft answer turnetli away wnitli, 

2. It will be well, often, to make all the members of a 
iflaas foci responsible for the accurate spelling of each and 
every vvonl. If tlie first member of a class misspells the 
word given to him, lei the teacher ^Ywieev\ M\i. ■^s'a ««&. 

fhenext wai-d, without intimatm^ "wVtVtv 'Cnft ^-MX-^-as. 
Kirectly oi- incorrectly speXt. IV v\\c aei^o^^ yiWias. 
17* 
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thinks the first word was not con-ectly apelt, he will spe% 
it, instead of the one given to him ; luid so on, through 
the class, each being expected to correct any error 
that may have been committed. If the first spells 
word wrong, and no one corrects it, let all be charged 
with a failure. This method will amply compensate fat 
lis frequent adoption. 

I will now proceed to apeak of some points in relatiw* 
to the mode of conducting the exercise by writing. Most 
experienced teachers have, latterly, often adopted thB 
plan of writmg words ; but, for the benefit of others, 1 
will specify one or two modes. 

Let the teacher select words from some studied exerr- 
oise, either in the reading-book or spelling-book, pro- 
nounce them distinctly, allowing time, after each word, 
for all to write it legibly. After all the words haTO 
been given out, eiwh slate may be examined separately, 
and all errors noted ; or, the members of a class may ex- 
change slatea. and each examine his companion's slate,— 
ivhile the teacher spells the woi-da correctly, — and maric 
the number wrong upon each slate. Or, instead of either 
of these, the instructor may call upon some one to spell | 
word as he has written it, and then request those » 
have written differently to signify it by raising the hand> 
Neither of these methods will consume much time, aatf 
cither of them will be preferable to the oral method. 

It will sometimes be the case, that scholars will provl 
themselves quite exjiert in spelling long or difBcult w 
and yet make sad mistakes in spelling those that a 
shorter, and, apparently, much easier. To remedy tl 
Jt wJJi be weU, occasionaUy, to rcaA, ftV-sVj, 
Stanza or imvugljph. anA re(\viw& tVe VLVcm\«\% lA « 



to write the same upon their slates. This course bus its 
lid vantages- 

Again ; it is freiiueiitly the ciise that schoki-s are ex- 
eoedingly deficient in ability to spell the names of coun- 
tries, states, counties, towns, mountains, rivers, individu- 
als, &c. Any teacher, who has not exercised his pupils 
on such words, will be astonished at the uumbev and 
nature of the errors that will be committed by a class 
on the first trial. Let teachers who have overlooked 
vords of this description, in conducting the spelling exer- 
«sc, commence by requesting their pupils to write all 
the Christian names of tlieir schoolmates, the names of 
the counties in their native state, towns in the county, 
and states in the Union. Though the result, at first, 
may he neither very satisfactory nor giiitifying, the plan, 
if fre([uently adopted, will effect much improvement. 

It may be profitable, sometimes, to request the mem- 
bers of a class to select, "from a certain number of pages 

a book, some ten or twelve words, which may seem to 
them of most ilifficult orthographical construction, which 
shall, subsequently, be given to the class as a spelling 
ise. The prominent advantage in this plan results 
from the fact that each scholar will, in searching for a 
few words, notice the orthogi-aphy of a much larger 
number, — selecting such only as appear to him peculiarly 
idiilicult. In this way pupils will, unconsciously as it 
were, study with interest a lesson in itself unattractive 
to tfiem. Favorable results will attend such a course. 

If a sclnwl-rooni is well furnished with black-boards, 
the words or sentences for the speUmn eTkaTW-fte ■w«i."j\a 
•itten on them. In this case, it ma^j Vc ■w^\»'^«^'* 

flftTCMf cnu- iltiritijr tlio V.»^t V-.v\i\\wc <^'^ '^^'^ "^^"i 
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Let the scholars be required to write tlie words, legibly^ 
as soon as pronounced by the teacher. After all haw 
written, let the teacher examine the workj and draw a 
line over such words as are incon-ectly writteo, andt 
request tha-t all errors be con-acted immediately afteB 
school 13 dismissed. It is very important that papilf 
should be required to wnU: all such exercises in a c 
and distinct manner. 

At times it may he well to I'equire scholars to divide, 
the words into their appropriate syllables, and to desig- 
nat<: the accented syllable of each word ; as, aii-ni-ver'-> 
sa-ry, mo-men'-to, la'-bor, lit-bo'-ri-ous.' 

Another method of conducting the exercise (^ spellinj 
is the following; and we may add that, for more ad^ 
vanced schoola, it poaaeaaea some advantages over eithet 
of the others named. Let the teacher write, legibly, upoOi 
the black-boai'd, some twenty or more difficult words, and^ 
allow them to remain long enough to be carefully studied' 
by the school. A few minutes before the close of the. 
school, let all the words be removed from the board- 
Now, let each scholar put aside his books, and provida 
himself with a narrow slip of paper. At the top of this^ 
or upon one side, let him write his name, and then th» 
words as dictated by the inatructov. After all hav« 
written the list of words that had previously been placed 
upon the black-board, let the slips be collected, and taken 
by the teacher, who may himself, aided, perhaps, bj 
some of his best spellers, examine the slips, and mai^ 
those wrong upon each. At some hour of the next dayj 
Jet the teacher read the result to the whole school, statin) 
tie number of errors committfiA >:^g Viw wnwcbX \i^^ 
a^er which, the papers ma,y ^ velOTwA fo\ m 



We will suppose, for illustration, that, on some day, the 
teacher gives out the names of the nionths, days of tho 
week, and seiisons of the year; and that the following ia 
a sample of one of the papers, as returned by the teacher, 
with errora marked : 





AMOS MASON. 






Eleren Errora. 




January. 


FcboL-w^iL-y. ■ 


MHruh. 


Apra 


Mivy, 


June. 


July. 


August. 


Septetiibu 


Oatobur. • 


Novemhur. • 


Deoembu 


Sundy.. 


Monddj. • 


Tuesday. 


Wenadny,' 


Thuvsdiiy, 


Frid.-iy. 


aaterday.' 


Spring. 


Sumer. * 


AotQin. • 


Winter. 





In conducting this exercise, let the teacher insist upon 
perfect distinctness in the writing of the words, and let 
it be understood that every letter not perfectly plain will 
be considered as wrong, and marked accordingly. It 
will be readily seen, that a little skill, on the piirt of the 
teacher, in the selection of words, will make this a 
highly useful and interesting exercise ; and the time for 
the announcement of the number of errors will be looked 
for with interest. 

An attractive method, wliich may answer for oral or 
written spelling, is the following : The instructor pro- 
nounces a word, which is to be spelt by the first in the 
claaa. who will immediately name another, commencing 
with the final letter of the first word, which is to be spelt 

' by the next scholar ; and he, in tatu, w'A Tiasnt ■MsRSsuet 
wiffd, and so on. through tlie c\aas. \? \>ui -ststia •««. ^ 

be vritten upon the alate, the same cquw* \ai».l ^'ofe \siMsTN- 
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B3 to naming of words. Let us take, for illustration, tho 
following words : 

Commotion. Rhetoric. 

Nourishment. Cir 

Theoretical. Sympathy. 

Language. Yellow. 

Endeavor. Wandering. 

An 6X61*0136 of this kind will have ita peculiar advan- 
tages, tho more prominent of which will be, the awaken- 
ing of thought and interest. After a little practice, the 
members of a class will be able to name words with a 
great degree of promptnesa ; and an exercise of this kind 
will be made highly interesting and profitable. 

Another method, and the last I shall name, is the 
following, which may prove very useful in the high( 
classes of most schools. Let the teacher pronounce to 
class several words of difficult orthography, or short sen 
tenccs containing such words, the pupils writing the 
HUme upon their slates, aa fast as dictated. After the 
desired number of words and sentences have been written, 
the instrnctor may address his class as follows : " Schol- 
ars, the words and sentences which I have just pro- 
nouncwl may re(|uire from you some study. Examine 
them carefully, ascertain the correct spelling and mean- 
ing of each; and, when you have studied them suf- 
ficiently, rub them from your slates. To-morrow I shall 
give you the same esoreise, and shall then expect you to 
write them accurately.'' 

Let ns suppose that the following words and sentenCQft 
shouid be given for an exercise of this kind 

Aeronaut. 
Armistice. 
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Bronchitis. Beau ideal. 

Colporteur. Guillotine. 

Hemorrhage. Hemistich. 

Thomas has an excellent daguerreotype likeness of his 
mother. 

The dahlia is a beautiful flower. 

He was a successful merchant and a skilful financier. 

The glaciers of Switzerland. 

There is a beautiful jet d'eau on the common. 

There was a beautiful giraffe in the menagerie. 

His loss caused great poignancy of grief. 

It was a successful ruse de guerre. 

The police exercised strict surveillance. 

This mode is well adapted for presenting words and 
phrases whose orthography is pecuharly difiScult, and 
which occur less frequently than most words. 




The aajuisitioii of a neat, legible, and rnpid style of 
writing, is liiglily desirable, as ei mere accompli eh ment, 
but much more so as ik useful attainment. Yet how few, 
compratively, are able to wi'Jte in an attractive and , 
plain style ! How often are the eyea caused to ache, in ' 
attempts to decipher illegible manuBcript ! How mwiy 
letters, in themselves jtleasantli/ interesting, are perusecl ■ 
with a degree of painful interest, on account of flw 
effort necessary to make out the meaning of the varioul 
scrawls and hieroglyphical marks ! So great, often, 'tt 
the illegibility of a letter or manuscript, that it is u 

~ sary to look it over repeatedly, in order to c 
the contents, — the matter, at first, being concealed bj 
the indistinctness of the style in which it is e 
Printers are frequently obliged to devote almost as muol 
time to deciphering manuscript as they do in setting tht 
same in type. All this merely proves that penmanshij 
has not been properly attended to in our achooia. Thj 
reason why it has been ao imperfectly taught has beenjj 
in many instances, owing to the great number ui« 
the care of one instructor, but oftener, probably, to tb^ 
want of true skill, ability, and system, on the part of tlw 
teacher. In how many schools does the writing exerciai 
assume a mere formality, — TegviieA ftrii^ \«rsi»»6 ^1! 

one of the required ewrciaea oE 'iXui wiVtKi\-\c»Bi.\ ~ 
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it is, tliat page after page, and book after book, are writ- 
ten, without imy perceptible improvement. Indeed, in 
some achoola, one oiight suppose that the chief aim vna 
to write faat, and the chief merit to write through many 
books. 

If the teacher would iiave his pupils impi-ove in pen- 
manship, he must himself feel, und cause them to feel, 
that the exercise is a useliil and important one. In 
addition to this, if he can furnisli evidence, in well- 
written copies, of hia own ability and skill in writing, his 
Gffi)rts to teach will prove much more Huccessful. I will 
proceed, briefly, to give a few hints, which may prove 
valuable to the instructor : 

1. The pupils should be made to discern the differ- 
ence between good and poor writing. 

This ia of the very first importance, and but little 
bnprovement can be, roiisonably. expected without this. 
Let the teacher make frequent use of the black-board, in 
illustrating principles in writing. At first, some time 
may be, very properly, spent in writing letters and worda 
npon the board, which will tend to illustrate degrees of 
defect or excellence. For this purpose, let the teacher 
write a particular letter or woixl several times. Let one 
of these be iis well mwle an can be, and the others repre- 
sent different degrees of mal-formation. Then let bim 
call upon the pupils to point out defects, suggest improvc- 
DicntH,- &c. Let him call their pni'ticulai- attention to the 
rmportance of uniformity in the size and spacing of let~ 
ten, and regularity in the sloping, and explain the dif- 
ference that should exist between the lew^Vat \!Qe. Vm^S^ 
XeXters and those not ioopod. Muc\a hwj Vi« i.owfe.,'wi. "&«*• 
itwiikon some t!io\i"Y\t ot\ \\\ti \)AtV. «'^ '^^^ 
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learner, and to give him some definite ideas at the verj 
oatset. 

2. A particular time should be appropriated to this 
exercise, daily; aitd, during this time, it should 
receive the earnest and undivided attention of both 
(earlier and pupils. 

About three-fourths of an hour will be quite sufficient 
for thia purpose, and any time, excepting the first or last 
half-hour of either half of the day, will answer for the 
exercise. During the first half-hour, the muscles of the 
pupils will be somewhat affected by the sports of the 
play-ground ; and during the last half-hour, they will,' 
often, feel less energy for engaging in the exercise. Tl* 
instructor should keep the Iwoks, — excepting during thB 
period allotted for writing, — and see that the copies anf 
in readiness at the proper time, so that all may commence 
■without delay, and at the same time. Much depend 
upon promptness, in this, as well as in all other depart- 
ments. During the continuance of the exercise, 
teacher should constantly move among his pupils, ; 
■?ee that they sit correctly, and hold their pens prop- 
erly. He should frequently sit by a pupil, and write a 
few words, that the learner may see how he writes, 
.possible, let him cause the pupil to feel that the only 
merit in writing consists in the manner in which it i 
executed, and not in the amount. A few lines, well ao^ 
■clearly written, are much more to be commended than 
many lines, carelessly or illegibly written. Let him I 
made to fee! that every letter in the copy is a little imagl 
Bitting for its likeness, anA that the chief merit of a like 
ness consists in ita reaembAance \o ^^^fe wn^-n^, 
letter is a. Jet it be made ao wyixiiateX^j *«A. va «ms < 



libly mistake it for im n or //. And so with all the- 
other letters, — insist that each and every one " look like 
itself." Let the pupils be urged to compare every word 
and every line with tlie copy, with a view to discover 
defects and amend them. 

At the close of the wriling ei-erc'tse, let the books 
be collected and placed upon the teacher's desk, and 
let him devote a fejD minutes to their exatnmation , 
expressing his appioval or censure, as circumstances 
may seem to require. 

This may be done by dividing the school into classes, 
or by calling up individual pupils. As the several 
bonks are examined, peculiar faults or excellences should 
be pointed out, pri^-ately or publicly, as may seem mosf 
desirable. In alluding to defects of common occurrence, 
the black-board may be advantageously used. If it i.-^ 
found that any pupil has been grossly careless, li>! 
should be detained after school hours, and required to 
write agtun, with more attention. 

ft is often the case that pupils become weaiy of 
writing the same copy for so many successive limes , 
and il may he owing to this, in part, at least, that the. 
hattom lines on a page are often more imperfcciiy 
written than any upon the jmge. 

To remedy this, let the pupils be allowed to go through 
their books and write one-half of each page, and then 
tam back and write the remaining half In this way. 
Beveral weeks will elapse between the times of writing 
lite first and last half of each page- This plan will 
have the two-fold advantage, of showiuft, tW dft'jjwt ■*< 
]mprovemont, and abo of re)\ev\tig ^oto 'il&& -kuswAmoc^ ^ 
repeittron. 
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5. At or near the beginning of a term, let each 
pupil be required to ir,riie a few lines npoii a page 
a blank book prodded far the pitrpose, and, at the 
end of the term, write as mamj more, directly beneath 
those previously icrille/t. 

This will fumisli the moat iudubiteljle evidence of im- 
provement, 01' want of inaproveinent ; and will jJso 
as a stimulus to the pupils, and make them nmbitious'to 
furnish proof of having wisely improved their privileges. 
To faithful teachei-s and pupils, such a book would afford 
Riucli satisfaction : and it would fumiah to committeeB 
and visitors, in a fair and concise form, an exhibition of' 
any improvement that may have been made. It would 
also place in a true position the unsuccessful teacher and 
the heedless pupils. 

The following bi'ief suggestions and rules, in relation 
writing, should he regarde<i by every teacher who wonH 
produce work of which lie "need not fee! ashamed. 

1. Re([uire that the pupil should "sit vp," wliilft 
writing. The eyes of i>eginners are, almost always, too 
«eav their paper or book. 

2. Roiinire all turns to l>e made without raising tht 
pen. It is a very common, but very pernicious habit, 
raise the pen. 

3. The hair-stroke should always be made with tl 
right-hand comei' of the pen. 

4. Insist that the scholar insert all }n<irks of piine- 
tuation. 

5. Insist that the pen he hel'l propeily, aa in the fill' 
? cut : 
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6. Only those fingers which hold the pen should more, 
in writing. 

7. The end of the pen-holder should point towards the 
dhoulder. 

8. The hand should not be supported bj the wrist, but 
by that part of the arm a little below the elbow. 

The teaeher cannot be too careful, or too particular, in 
the observance of the suggestions that have been given. 
It is of the utmost importance that pupils commence 
right. A few hours of instruction, rightly given, at the 
outset, will save many weeks of subsequent labor, and, at 
tlie same time, fiicilitate and expedite progress in WTiting. 
It is much more difficult to unlearn what has been 
wrongly taught, than it is to teach aright at first. 

In many schools, children are allowed to commence 
writing with pen and ink at too early an age. If, instead 
«f this, they should be allowed to draw, upon slates or 
black-boards, such simple models as may be furnished, 
it would prove fur more beneficial to them. Let tliein be 
Allowed to copy letters, in this way, as soon as they are 
old enough to attend school ; and, after the lapse of two 
or three years, during which frequent attention may bo 
ffvea to such exercises, they wiU W f^e^TiA. V-^i oawi- 

Etbe regular practice ot -wiitvn^ >mi3«t ^awiot- 
niiicii more favorable. 
18* 
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It is very desir&ble that scholars slioald form the ability 
to write witt rapidity ; but they should, in the first place, 
be taught to write well. 

If the hiuts above given are properly observed, if tht^i 
do not tend to the formation of a perfect style of penman- 
ship, they will certainly do much towards the improve- 
ment of writing in our schools. The formation of a 
reot appreciation of the work to be accomplished, and tbe 
awakening of a lively interest in the same, are, in th« 
highest degree, essential, and should be carefully regaided 
at the very outset. 

The teacher should studiously endeavor to furnish well- 
written copies, and such as contain good moral sentimentB,', 
or express some important Gict, or historical event. By 
judicious attention to this, many good impressions mxf- 
I>e made upon the mind, and many useful facts fixed ti 
the memory, while the pupil is more directly engaged ii 
learning to writfi. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

«BO«RAPHY. 

The methods of teaching Geography, adopted in moat 
schools, are not calculated to impart much valuable 
information, or to awaken real interest in pupila. The 
memory is. often, rather taxed than disciplined ; ami 
the mind burdened with formal answers, rather tlian 
trained to take comprehensive and intelligent views of 
subjects. Names are learnt and repeated, but no well- 
defined and cleai' understanding of the localities and rela- 
tive pcffiitionB of different countries, together with the 
peculiarities of each, ia acquired, — so that pupils, fre- 
quently, leave schools quite as ignorant, so fur as relates 
to correct geographical knowledge, as they were when 
they commenced. A visitor at a primary school asked 
a class what geography was. The answer was very 
promptly given, " Oeogi-aphy is a description of the 
^rth." "Very well," said the questioner; " and now, 
can you tell mc what the earth is '? " The answer from 
most was, "I don't know." "But," asked the visitor, 
"have you never seen itV "No, sir," was the reply 
from most j but one little girl sold she had seen it, and, 
vhen asked where, pointed upward, to the sky. Another 
said she saw it during her last vacation, and, when asked 
where, said, ''Over at my aunts, ra "^ft^WMa? tis&- 
.tbaa it often ia, that worda auv\ def«wUOT\a mc lysKo.-asi.'^K^' 
memory, w/ifioiit imparling dcM "mWtGa.'Cv>ni. ^^_ 
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From an al>lc and interesting report of the superin- 
tendent of schools for the State of Connecticut, I extract 
the following judicious and seiisibk' rciDarks, in rektim 
to some of the common errora in leaching Geography, 
and, also, some suggestions, which may prove of value to 
the teacher, in liis attempts to Impart instruutiuu. 

"1. The indiscriminate use of Geography in schools, — 
the habit of rushing through the book or atlas, — learning 
a lesson one day, merely for i-ccitation, and forgetting it 
the next, neither teacher nor scholar clearly perceiving 
the value of the study, — is, certainly, very objectionable. 

"2. Studying lessons about Kamtschatka and the Fejee 
Islands, before the contents of one'a native country are 
known, seems rather absurd. 

"■3. Talking about seas, lakes, oceans, &c., when the 
learner deems every puddle a lake, and uvery brooklet B 
liver, and every inland li(ke he ever saw an ocean, may, 
indeed, be talking Geography, but it surely is-not lean- 
ing anything either useful or true. 

' ' 4. Describing the political divisions of Europe before 
the political divisions of one's native state are known ■ 
leajning the boundaries of New York ere the scholar hat 
pmctieal sense enough to describe the boundaries of thB 
school-house, or the town in which ho lives; — these,i 
and similar upaettings of natuml oi'der, may, indeedj 
niake a showy class,— may win applause from an undift* 
t;cming committee,— but tbey, surely, do not give useful 
knowledge or discipline of mind to the learner. 

" Similar criticism may be justly passed upon manj 

loose metbodii of teaching and veciU^^ Kiatory. It i^ 

Mieved, firmly, that every sVuA^ v\\».\. Wvon^ i(jt( 

to our pahVn: sihools may W ^Vo-nw \" ^J- '^^^ ^i 



oubI/, so useful and desirable, that no further motive or 
stimulation to industrj^ will be needed. 

"3. Singing classes, tliat, in unison, can sing all the 
names of the atlas in their proper order and place, give 
very showy results, and develop remarkable readiuess in 
verbal memorizing. It is certain that little geography is 
learned. 

" Leaving this always easy task of fault-finding, some 
Affirmative suggestions may prove of value : 

" 1. In early youth, it is always so unwise to tJk 
about things whose realization in the learner's mind is, 
of necessity, imperfect, that the first labor in every study 
tihoutd be, to insure a perfect conception of the things, 
the names about to be used. Hence, Geographies always 
Iwgin with definitions of terras. Let it be noted here, 
however, that, to early childhood, definitions are as blind 
and dark, oftentimes, as the thing defined. This holds 
true of all definitions, in every study offered to childhood. 

'■ Very rarely can a definition of a term be success- 
fully oddi-essed to the ear of the young learner. Ear- 
knowledge must bo explained to the eye ; eye-knowledge 
must liave \U definitions addressed to the ear ; and, in 
general, it is a luw of early childhood, that successful 
4lejinltum or explanation must enter the mind by a 
■ different avenue from the oma by which the thing 
explained sce/:s tidmission. As a scholar advances, and 
I ^n& power of conception, and of langauge, of course, 
this law becomes less and less ^videly applicable, but it 
ia never entirely forsaken. 

" All geographical terms, aU ex.^tei^ww'a Q'i ■ivwt ■<is«!). 
ttatdnce, require express deve\opvafti\\. V-^ 'Oftc \Ra£o!ax- 
The concise wonh of tlio IwoV, avti a.\'«a.^s> w^^* ii*»A"^ 
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leamoil ; but it is claimed here, that, in sucb 
nothing is learned but the words. The liill, the valley, 
the puddle, the brook, the bounded field, kc, arc lUlk 
geographical iacts, which address the eye. These 
available, therefore, as definitions. Maps of the gchool- 
room, of the yard, of the farm, of the village, should pre- 
cede maps of the world, &c. 

"2. Eelative size and distances. Here is a moat 
cult subject to teach well. But it cm be accomplished. 
Beginning with things known and measurable, and map- 
ping them (that is, beginning with the inkstand, next 
the desk, next the room, house, lot, field, town, county, 
state, Ac), it is easy to call the attention, intelligently, 
then, to the hat that maps of tlie same size are, often, 
the representatives of very various magnitudes. Finally, 
one largo map of the world may then, with some hope of 
success, be used, to give soTne idea of the vast globe. 

"3. The geometry of ouv maps — the meridians 
parallels — may, in some progressive manner, be brouglit 
within the comprehension of 

" 4. Topical knowledge of boundaries, population, pro- 
ducts, &c., should begin at a centre, — the school-houac, 

— and radiate, or, rathei', circulate round it, in larger 
and larger arcs, as long as the study continues. It 
not urged, in these hinta, to throw aside the Geographiec] 
in use. as being useless. It is only i-etjuircd that thffl 
order of arrangement, followed by them, be thrown asides, 
and the books retained and used as we use a dictionary, 

— not to be i-e:id straight through, but to consult wheflt 
H'e Irish to obtain some precise intovmatiou. This is th 

ase wbicb a tofih|(L.;d»9^ ^^^ J'^lJ^^Slii 
BcJimls. 



■' 5. Fifty copies of iioy oommeruial paper, nil of one 
date, will be found suggestive of more interesting and 
useful geographical, arithmetical, and miscellaneous, ytit 
nseftJ questions, thiin any one terra of study in a scno(il 
will suffice to answer. The lad who can answer all the 
geographical questions that rise in any one copy of a 
well-conducted commercial newspaper, like tlie New 
York Ti'ibune or Boston Mercantile Journal^ is more 
truly proficient in the study, than one who can repeat a 
gazetteer word for word. The former has praetieal, use- 
ful knowledge ; the latter has only ' book-leurning.' 

" As well here as anywhere, it may he remarked, that 
a good newspaper is about as cheap and useful a school- 
tKX>k OS can be introduce<l into our schools. 

•'6. In connect iou with History, Geogi'aphy becomes 
▼ery interesting and useful. A map of every battle- 
ground, drawn on the Mlate or black-board, goes far to 
lireak up the monotony of a memorized recitation in his- 
■tory. A checker-board map of Philadelphia does more 
io tench its peculiar squareness of corner than any 
amount of recitatioit. 

" 7- To cultivate the memory alone, in the study of 
BUstory and Geography, is unwise. Yet it should not bo 
neglected. Let a class be diviiled into two equal parts. 
Then let these two divisions alternate, — one of them 
oemorizing wonis closely, and thq other reciting in their 
««n language. Thus one half of the class will exphiin 
■for the benefit of the other ; while, if the alternation bo 
observed, no injustice will be done to either half 

" 8. Map-drawing, from memoiy., is itivaluiiWe. l«,V 
;jt be done on the black-board, l\\e &ot«, 'i\t toscMssar 
pvand, and even (if need there W") w^w "Oftfe Ict«». " 
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" Finally ; when the teacher is assured that geograph- 
ical ideas are really in the mind, then, and not till then,. 
is it profitable to memorize aud recite deftoitions, wliiol;; 
now stand as mere exercises in language. 

" Similar principles should guide the teacher ii 
ducting recitations in History. Every town, in evoryi 
state, has its local history ; and this local history, which 
every eliild may learn from its parents (at least, some, 
single fact may be so learned by every child, so that the. 
aggregate will form, at school, a local history), will 1 
found to have very immediate connection with the hia^ 
tory contained in the hook; and, just aa soon as this 
connection becomes obvious to a class, so soon does the 
study cease to be mere memory of dry words. How a 
when the meeting-house and school-house were buil 
how the nature and time of election, town and state, hap- 
pen lo be as they are ; why some towns send more delO' 
gates, or representatives, than others, &c. &c." 

In teaching Geography, the instructor should be i 
sured that every definition is perfectly understood, and 
that every explanation is thoroughly comprehended, 
is, not unfrequently, the case, that pupils will be able b 
repeat the words of the book with great fluency, and yel 
have no clear and unequivocal knowledge of thesubjeot 
under consideration. This learning of words, withottl 
acquiring definite ideas, is but little worth; it is i 
true information ; it is like wealth in the hottj3m of t 
ocean, — not usable, because beyond grasp. 

The teacher should strive to excite an interest in Gaog; 

raphy lessons ; and, to this end, he may unite Histoq 

tn'th the study, and, by connecliTij, ?«\ftft Sw'wstwi'OTi^Vi^ 

toriciil facta or narratives wilh \\\e ^w^ii^VAtni. %«tea 
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af each country, or section, lie will awaken thought and 
re attention. If possible, let him relate some simplo 
feet or truthful incident in connection with the paasiiij; 
exercise, and he will thus succeed in making vivid and 
laating impressions. On this point, Wtn. B. Fowle gives 
the following illustration, in his interesting and useful 
folurae, " The Teacher's Iiiatitutc : '' 

" If you wished to impress the geographica.1 outline of 
the Spanish peninsula uiwii the pupil's mind, would yon 
tell him of Ferdinand and Isiibella : of the repulse of the 
Saracen invaders, and the invasion of Mexico; of the 
enfranchisement of Spain, and the establishment of the 
Inquisition ; of the slaughter of infidel Moors, and the 
more modern butchery of Christian hosts? You might 
do all this, without giving the pupil any idea of the 
geography of Spain. But, if you should show the 
pupil a Spanish dollar, and call hia attention to the 
shield, whose form is exactly that of the peninsula; to 
the castle and the lion — Castile and Leon, whose union 
freed Spain fi-om the Saracens ; to the two pillars, em- 
blems of the pillars of Hercules, Gtibraltar and Ceuta ; 
to the motto that entwines them — 'Ne plus ultra ' — 
"There is nothing beyond,' and then explain to him 
this limit of ancient geography, which Spain herself was 
the first to pass, — my word for it, you would not only 
give some definite ideas of the geography of Spain, but 
you would give an interest, that never existed before, to 
] Spanish dollars." 

Allusion has been made to map-drawing. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the imjiortance of this es.«- 
lOiso. It wiU tend to interest t\ie Yeamet., mA,^sS. '^'^ 
duno time, impart iastruction move Ae?m\'w;\'j «vA ^^Ttsa. 
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nently than can be given in any other manner. If i 
pupil Bpeuds time in drawing a map of the United 
States, he will fix in his mind the location of the several 

states, mountains, rivers, lakes, cities, capes, &c. 
more clearly and surely than by any other method. In 
drawing maps, the first step should be to mark off the 
meridians and parallels. These will serve as guide-lines 
for locating the different sections. After a little careful 
practice, pupils will be able to go to the black-board and 
draw an outline map of a state or country with a degree 
of readiness, accuracy, and neatness, which will greatly 
Burprise and delight one who has never before witm 
such an exercise. In the study of Geography, it ^11 be 
found most interesting and profitable to commence 
those sections nearest " home," and gain a well-defined 
understanding of them before proceeding to countries and 
sections which are more remote. 

Within a few years, most permanent schools have been 
furnished with outline maps. These may be advan- 
tageously used, or they may be used with but little ben- 
efit. If possible, pupils should be so thoroilghly taught, 
that they will be able to go to any map, and point out the 
different countries, states, cities, mount^iins, lakes, rivers, 
&,c., and, at the same time, give such particulars in rela- 
tion to each as may be important. If a country is spokcii 
of, let something be said of its productions, climate, gov- 
emment, &c. &c. If the subject relates to rivers, let 
their size, condition, &c., be topics for consideration and 
description. In fine, let all geogrnphiail lessons he con- 
ducted with a special reference to imparting a clear aiutl 
practical tnowledge of t\ie -w^ioVe a\iViW,\,, «i fes «.%Telatali 
to it in a topographical, p\iysica\, a,x\iV«\,OT\«\ w 
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The study of Urammur is often spoken of ns ilry r\rA 
aniTitereating. As it is attended to in many schools, it 
certainly is so ; hut, rightly taught, it may be made 
highly interesting and useful. Before proceeding to give 
a few hints, in reference to teaching this branch, I will, 
briefly, allude to two or three of the causes which have 
tended to render it unattractive and unprofitable. 

In the first place, pupils have been allowed to com- 
mence learning from a text-book at too early an age. 
There is, with the young, a very common and strong 
feeling, that there is something e.xceedingly great and 
charming in the study of English grammar ; aiid they 
are frequently indulged in their earnest desire to join tho 
grammoi' class when quite young. The cuuse(iuence is, 
that the reality fiills so far below the ideal they had 
formed, that they siidt into a condition of dislike, or 
apathy, from which it will ever after be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to raise them. 

Another reason why the study has been uninviting 
and useless, has been the fact that pupils have been 
allowed to repeat words without gaining ideas. Many a 
pupil has been able to repeat the words of a grammar, 
j from beginning to end, without olitainm^ mvj vViA'wa.ss 
\anderstuiding of (he various sulijecla ^tesiVei o'i. ^'a-w 
" r^^ct', will promptly define X\ve -Jax'vwvi \MAa 
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of speech, without having any clear comprehengion of 
some ! 

Says S. G. Goodrich, "I once knew a boy, in ths 
olden time of Webster's Grammar, who found this defini- 
tion in his book : ' A noun is the name of a thing; as,, 
horse, hair, justice/ But he chanced to n 
and i-ead it thus : 'A man is the name of a thing ; as, horse- 
hair justice.' He was of a reflective turn ; and long I 
pondered over the wooderftii mysteries of a noun. 
in vain ; he could not make it out. It so happened that 
his fiither was a justice of the peace ; and, one day, whei) 
the boy went home, the old gentleman was holding a jns 
tico's conrt. There he sat, in state, among a crowd 
people, on an old-fiishioned, horse-hair settee. A nen 
light suddenly broke in upon our young hera'a 
'My father,' said he. mentally, 'is a horse-hair justicey 
and, therefore, a noun ! ' " 

In speaking of the early age at which the young a 
mence the study of gi-ammar, W. B. Fowle says : " Th8 
words of some manual arc said or aung for a given time, 
until the child arrives at that »e plus ultra of philology, 
— a substantive or noun is the name of anything thirt 
exists or of which wo have any notion, as ' man-virtuo^ 
London ; ' and then, if the child is at a loss to ki 
exactly what sort of notion ' man-virtue-London ' 
he will not iail to learn what it is ' t« be, to do, and A 
siijer-' " 

Another objection to the study of grammar has I 

that an attempt has been made to advance too rapidl}^ 

so that many subjects have been before the mind at ono^ 

so confusing it as to pirevet\l iW gfcn\\\\^iS 'i 

idea in reJation to any one 
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I The definitions of all the pai-ts of speoeh have been 
**cited at one time, without giving any att«rition to tho 
'direct understanding and true application of either, 
*lnglj. Under these cireumBtances. it would be strange 

grammar should not provo " dry and iinintcresling ; " 
It surely must be so. 

Having alluded to some of tho reasons which have 
ttndetl to make grammar uninterasting and unintelligible, 
I will now endeavor to give a few hints in relation to 
teaching the same. I have said that pupils begin the 
study of grammar too soon, — that is, from a regular 
text-book. Children may be taught many of the princi- 
ples of grammar, in an interesting manner, without look- 
ing into a tejtt-book on the subject. 

The several parts of speech may be considered, and 
quite young scholars may be matle familiar with thesi\ 
without the use of a book. W. H. Wells gives the fol- 
lowing valuable suggestions on this point: "I'he classi- 
fication of words may be introduced by referring to the 
dif&rent kinds of trees, to the different kinds of animals, 
er to any other collection of objects that admit of a i-eg- 
alar division into distinct classes. Thus, when we go 
into a forest, we find that the number of trees about us 
'is greater than we can estimate. But we soon observe 
th&t a portion of them have certain striking i-esemblances, 
■while they differ, essentially, from all the rest. We 
also observe that others, which differ materially from 
these, have similar resemblances to one another. And, 
by extending our observation, we find that this countless 
multitude of trees all belong to a very few avm'fiV&tVsBsss, 
wb/ch are ftjsi7j distinguished fvtra eiui\\ Q'ilttti'c- "^V-cts*^ 
^ <me class no .issocinte towoiViev. a,w\ e.wV\ '^*'»- ^^ 
L 7.9* 
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trees ; those of iinollier class we cull /tine trees ; and in 
this manner wc pi-ocoed with ull the dilferent kindB. 

Jnst so it is with the ivoi-ds of our Ijiuguiigc. Though 
iheir number is about eighty thousand, yet we find, i 
.1 careful examination, lliat they all Iwlong to less than u 
dozOLi difi'ei'Ciit t;lasscs, called pi.rts of speech ; so that vi 
have only to learn the cluii'acter of these divisions, atH 
we shall he able to tell the class to which any word in 
the language Ixilonga. 

By some such inti-oductory illustration, the curiositj 
of a class of Ixsginnei's may be easily excited ; and thej 
will thus be jircpircd to entoi with eagerness upon ths 
labor of iLiinm^ to iLatmgmsh the differtnt ports of 
speev-h 

The tiicliei should bail his pupils to Wkx. an active 
part in thcsi, kstons fiom the heginmng — not only by 
proposing fieiimnt iiueitiona for them to a 
also by encouraging them to isk such (juestious aa their 
own curio^itj ma) suggest 

It IS itjry important that thi, scleral steps m grammar ■ 
be made slowly and surely, — that every definition and - 
■every explanation he made perfectly intelligible. Thsf- 
pupil should, for some time, he required to give the res 
son for every step he takes, and tel! why he thus 

After a i)npil has become sufficiently familiar ' 
the various parts of speeeli, considerable time may btf 
devoteil tc writing simple sentences, illustrative of tW 
knowledge he has aojuired. The pupil should bo p 
pared to designate the several parts of speech m ei 
Bcntence. and tell all that may Iw im^jortant in roktioi 
to the same. If he has gamei 5\ 'A'ia.v M.wS.ii-ri\KQSBai^4 
the cli/Tercnt jjarts of specdv ^■^■rt^^ ^W "iV™ -.Mx^^S^sta^ 



modifications, he mny be requiivd to write short senteiicea, 
of the following description r 

. Write a sentence with a common noun in the 
e C!t8e. 
2. Wi'itc !i acntunce containing ti proper noun in the 
second person. 

Write a sentence coniaiiiiug lui iidjective in the 
enperlativc degree. 

Write a sentence contiiining nn adjective in the 
positive degree. 

5. Write a sentence containing an adverb. 

6. Write a sentfince containing a regular verb in tho 
third person,, singular number, indicative mode. 

7. Write a sentence containing a verb in the impera- 
tive mode. 

The judicious teacher may vary and extend these, 
' indefinitely ; and pupilt^ will soon take great interest in 
, writing such exercises. 

After scholars have became liimiliar witii the difference 
hetneon a simple and compound sentence, they may he 
iMquireil to write longer exercises. But, at the very 
itset, [liey aiiould ha tmined to make a right use of 
ipitals, and to insert all marks of punctuation. At this 
^, it may be well lo rei^uiie a class to write sentences 
corresponding witli the tbllowing : 

, Write a sentence containing a regular transitive 
Verb, an atlverb, a common noun, and an adjective in the 
pon^iarativc degree. 
2. Writo a sentence containing a. relative pronoun, a 
ition, a noun in the objective e-,ia«, aivi^Nis^Vi \a 
ful^uoctivc mode. 
S. Writa n Si-ii(oiice i"ontu\iu'\'^ n. yv<i\>i>; ^q'mv., 
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interrogative pFoiioua, a conjunction, and a, verb in ths I 
infinitive mode. 

Bj proceeding in this way, a cla^ will make mors I 
sure and pleasant progress than by giving their attentioi 
to prepare for a verbatim i-ecitatioo fivjin a text^book. 

As soon as sufGuicnt advancement has been made, *] 
mnch time and attention may be given to the analysis of j 
diSerent sentences, and. also, to techuical parsing, — I 
though the last nameil is of but little value, without the | 
ability to comprehend the other points alluded to. 

At an early period, much attention may be very profit- 1 
iibly devoted to the writing of sentences of a simple lOr J 
turc; which will prove useful, as preparatory to the more I 
formidable exercises of eomposition and letter- writing, - 
subjects which I shall reserve for consideration in aiwtha | 
chapter, 




COMPOSITION AND LETTER.- W RITl N8, 



There are so many individuals who have thoughts 
but cannot express them, — " who know, but caijiot te!!,' 
— that it aeenia very desirable that pupils in our gchooli^ 
should be carefully and early trained in the practice of 
writing composition. I am awure that many teachers. 
and many pupils, regard the subject with a peculiar 
di-ead ; but it is, nevertheless, a subject of much import- 
ance, and may be miide an interesting one. The reluc- 
tance with which this exercise is undertaken often pro- 
ceeds more from the manner in which it is treated, and 
&om an injudicious selectioa of themes, tlian from any 
inherent difficulty. 

The exei'cise is usually delayed till too late a period 
of the pupil's life; and then it is treated in a man- 
ner so formal and repulsive, as to create a strong 
idisrelish for the whole subject. If, instead of being 
.del&yed till scholai-s arc nearly ready to leave school, it 
ixhoald receive attention much earlier, and in a less formal 
And less exacting manner, the general rasulta would be 
Inuch more satisfactory iind gratifying. Let scholars, as 
they are able to use a pen or pencil, and to spell 
rith a fair degree of correctness, be ret^uived to vi'jv^ 
Bentenccs on some subject of inteves.'i, lo toem, «*.A, 

they are ./iidiciously managed, tVe^ Vn^ wwroo-a-'**' 
yroftbc tijfficultiea wliic\i usuaWy — ^X«>^■^^l '''^ ^ 
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great degree, imaginarilj — hang around the aubjed) i 
before they are aware of having taken the first step. 

For illustration ; suppose ii teacher should say to a I 
class of young pupils, " I wish each of you to i 
soioething about your achool-house, and tell me all you I 
can about it/' Or, instead of this, either of the follow-f 
ing, or similar subjeota, oiny be given to a class, with i I 
roqnest that a description of each may be given : 

TuE Farmer. 

The C.arpester. 

A Walk. 

A Journey. 

A Vessel. 

A Train of Gars. 
The wise teacher will not be at a loss in the sclcctioa 
'j{ subjects ; and, if those are selected in which the pupils. 
manifest an interest, they will acquire cousiderable skiH 
in writing, before the direct exercise of composition is 
named. By pui-suing a coui-se similar to this, d 
gradual improvement will be secured, and the whd( 
subject will be divested of all its terrors and repulsitH 
points. 

It iB a very common fault with scholars, tbiit they nA 
wiii-ds which are, strictly, above their comprehensioa 
With a sort of impression that long words tuld to thi 
attractiveness of an ai-ticle, they, very frequently, m 
that which they so stu<iiously aim to beautily and ador 
If they are early taught to use plain, simple, and FamiltK 
language, and to give all their descriptions in an i 
luiii natural style, they vdU toovi awiclj succeed in 
eoming good and interesting wvv\cva. 
Tho exercise of compos'iUon Tei\u«c4 *■ ?«^^ 
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i^uninUnce with so many particulars, that it is really 
ieserviug of more attention than it ordinarily receives. 
If especial attention is required in relation to spelling, 
use ot capitals, punctuation, &c., the exercis<; may lie 
made as profitable as any of those introduced into our 
schools. No pupil should feel that he is prepared to 
leave school, until he has acquired the ability to write a 
legible and intelligible composition ; and uo teacher should 
feel that ho has discharged his 'whole duty, until he has 
imparted suitable aid and instruction in reference to the 
whole subject, and done what he could to inspire those 
under his charge with a just appreciation of the import- 
ance of the same. 



Intimately connected with the above, and, I may say, 
a part of the same, is the practice of letter-writing. 
Every individual in the community, who occupies any 
important station, — and, indeed, every person, high or 
low, rich or poor, — may have, and probably will have, 
occasion to write letters. To do this in a neat and easy 
luauner is of no trifling cousaiuenee ; and yet, every one 
who haa ever looked at the letters in any post-oflice must 
have observed the very general want of taste and neat- 
ness in the raoiioa of fohhng and superscribing letters ; 
and, if the contents should be examined, they would be 
found to correspond with the external appearance. 

Now, it should be the aim of every teacher to impart 
instruction on the subject of letter-writing, General 
directions and explanations, in vefetewiift to 'Owb ftOTssssssw;.- 
ing and closing of a letter, tbe TOaviuex Q'i ^-Mva^, «&>;(«- 
vrJhing, and sealing, may be given to -A\>i>\A& ■MJv.ol^\^^'* 
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using tUe black-board : and it will not rei|dire ninch of 
the teacher's time or attentioD to furnish all the Instruc- 
tion that may be needed. 

It is to lie hopeil tliat more conaiderntion may be 
attached to this simple but useful exercise, and that all 
pupils may possess the ability, when they cease attend- 
ing school, to write letters which shall be accurate and- 
natural in their style, correct in orthography, systemalie 
and proper in all their parts. A letter neatly written,' 
correctly expressed, and properly folded and superscribed, 
will always prove a "letter of recommendation" to 
writer ; while the reverse will exert an influence in 
nepect favorable or complimentary. 



C H A P T E It X X I X . 



It id, jjrobafjly, true that moru time and ^itteotioii aie 
devoted to the study of Arithmetic, in our schools, than 
to any other branch. Perha[)9 its practical importance 
rentiers lliis advisable. Be tbia as it may, no one will 
deny the great value of a familiivv and thorough knoivl- 
edge of the science of numbere. To give precise and spe- 
cific directions, in relation to teaching the various prinui- 
ples and rules of arithmetic, would i-eijuii'e more spMe 
i than can be given to it, in this connection. It will ba 
my aim, simply, to offer a few suggestive hints, in refer- 
ence to the subject. 

1. fvmifd iirgelhi: hn/mr/fuii-e of careful trai/iliiff 
in menial arithnetic. 

It will be but tlie expression of a common feeling ami 
opinion, prevailing among the best of teachers, to say 
that Warren Oolburn did more for the science of num- 
bers, in the pre[iarntion of his " First Lessons " in mental 
arithmetic, than has lieen done by any other individual. 
■ 'Others have attempted to eclipse him, by improving upon 
Bfcia plan ; hut ive have yet to leai'n that any one has been 
KvucoessOil in tliis particular. It is unquestionably true, 
^"Ihftt pupils, properly trained in exercises sinilar to those 
contained iu the book alluded to, vi\\\ ma^e xwi\'i \v.\^\- 
^nt and rapid progress in written wv^we^w, •Cossv ■C\\'Cftfc 
nlio haw not Jiad such mental d\ac\v^\\«i. 
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But, in order that the greatest benefit may result I 
menial arithmetic, it must be attended to witli greut 
anil exoctaess. It is not merely ess(;utial that the correct 
unsvrer be obtained, but, also, that the queetion bo so 
stated, and the explanation so given hy the pupil, us to 
afford the clearest evidence of a thorough underetanding 
of the principle involved, and of the whole process of 
solution. To ahow what I mean by exactness in the 
explanation, I will take a single question, to illustrate a 
very common deviation from the true process of solution. 
This deviation may seem a tri6ing one, — but trifles on- 
important in arithmetical operations. 

Question: Thirty-five ia | of how many times 11' 
The pupil says, " If thirty-five is f , one ninth will be 
J of thirty-five, which ia 7 ; and |, or a whole, will bff 
seven times nine, which is 63." Sow, the error herg' 
was, in saying seven times nine, instead of nine tim« 
seven; yet, as a departure from the true process, f 
should be rectified by any teacher who aims at perfec 
method and accuracy. 

After the pupil has advanceil somewhat in the pel 
formance of mental operations, lie may give attention I 
MTitton ones, and the two may be continued together, 
will merely say, that I think cxeroises in mental aridi 
metic may he profitably continued throughout a pupil' 
school course. The tlisciplino of mind, and pi-omptnt 
in making calculations, which will result from the samf 
will amply compensate for any attention that may '" 
given to them. In but very few achoob, these exercii 
yet receive merited attention ; and, hence, we find mi 
skilled in Wi-ittcn performo.nws, "«\\n Me \wr^ *sw( 
menul cvilciilatimis. I wiW xeVvt 
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tration of thJ8 point. "Several matheiimtlclans onu« 
met to dine at a hotel. Wlien dinner was over, the 
waiter placed in the hands of llie learned chairman of the 
party the a^'egate of the bill, tliut he might decide how 
much each should pay. Not having a pen and ink, he 
waa mnch puzzled, and passed it to a distinguished matii- 
ematlcian on his right hand, who found himself compelled 
to pass it to the next, and so on, till it was retui-oed to 
the . president. In this dilemmii, the matter wos re- 
ferred to the waiter, who, after looking at the bil' for a 
few seconds, named the exact sum which was lo V paid 
by each. Now, it is probable that the kno-wudgc of 
each of these sacnns was to that of the wiiiior what a 
pork of artill ry is when compared with the arrow of a 
savage; but their ac(iuirementa, like the former, could 
not rcai.lily and instantaneously be brought to bear upon 
a. trivial object." 

The frequent and judicious practice in mental opera- 
tions and caleulatiuns will enable quite young pupils t^ 
give i-eBults with a degree of I'cadinesa and iiccuracy that 
will be truly surprising to those who have never before 
witnessed the experiment. 

In commer)cing and in pursuing written arithmetic. 
the greatest eare should be used to have every step por- 
foeily iiiidei-stood. It is not unfrequently the case, that 
schoWs. iii their undue anxiety to approximate toward 
the end of the book, pass over ground so rapidly that 
they acfjuii-e but little clear and well-fixetl knowledge. 
Thoy may ivpcal rules, and perform question.'* under the 
aome, but lliey do not gain thai m?o'rK\iA\QU ■«\w5& -*i^ 
them, readily and accttrnlc\y. Vo v\v\^"ii "^^ Yi\s» 
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ciples they have passed over to arithmetical oj>eratioii% 
when presented diseoimected from the book or rule. 

Many teachers require their pupils to repeat the rules 
of their text-book, verbatim et literatim, and will not 
admit of the'sliglitest deviation from the same. In soino 
instances, this may be well, Indeed, if the rules of the 
book are required at all, it is well to have thorn rej>eated 
witb exactness ; but it is ofton much more valuable to 
require pupils so to examine and analyze questions and 
problems, as t« acquire such an understanding as will 
enable them to give a rule, or describe a process, in words 
of their own. When this can be done, it affoi-ds the most 
indubitable evidence of a clear and definite comprehen- 
sion of principles. Scholars who have been taught to 
rely upon the text-book rules in the performance of their 
work, are very liable to feel and manifest the utmost 
ignorance, when called upon to perform calculations 
without the aid of the customary rules and formulas. 

Much time and practice sliould be given to the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. These should be most thor- 
oughly understood ; and exercises undei' these several 
rules should be given so frequently, and for so long a 
period, that pupils will be prepared to work with the 
utmost rapidity and accuracy. It ia hardly 
give too much attention to the adding of columns of fig 
ures. It would be useful if all the older pupils in achoola 
should be rcijuirod to devote a few minutes, daily, to the 
addition of figures upon their slates, or upon black 
boards. As all can be at work at the same time, from 
Sve to tea minutes wiW \ie ft«.&e.Wii\, ?^^ m^ exercise of 
this kind; and, if teache»-a wonAi &cn»j\b *a% 
result would be most gTa,t\?yra^. "^«. V«^ 
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il^rationg, let particular attention be given to making 
the fignres with great diatinctnesa, and putting them 
^wn in Btrajght columns. These are quite important. 

The same method may be adopted in reference to mul- 
tiplication, division, and subtraction. By frequent and 
.Ointinued practice, in all these rules, pupils will attain 
a degree of facility and promptness which will be highly 
Eerviceable to them, not only in relntion to all Buhsei|Upnt 
withmetical operations at scliool, but also in the business 
transactions of life. Thousands have oc-caaion to perfonn 
oalculations under these rules where one is called upon 
io nao the higher and more advanced rules of tlie science 
ot numbers. Yet it is, too frequently, the case, that men 
can be found who are perfectly conversant with the more 
difficoll and ahatmse parts of mathematics, and exceed- 
ingly deficient as regards promptness and exaetnesa in 
IreUtion to the fundamental rules. While the former 
may be desirable and important, they should never be 
.purchased at the expense of the latter. 

In advancing, let the same course be pursued, and let 
■every step and every principle be thoroughly fixed upon 
,the undesstanding, by the performance of a large numhei 
'tf practical queationg. In this connection. I would 
recommend that tt.'achei-s should oilen propose questions 
■mA problems not contained in the text-book, and have 
'fte same partake as much of the character of business 
[faansactions us may be. It will he useful, also, to request 
,^ pupik to propose questions for solution. If I mis- 
take not, much benefit would result from this course. 
They may engage in it reiuctanlAy, at feisX*, NuA^-aiXnt ^ 

tn'ala, they will liecome inteTeateA.. A.\\ nVv?. '«*-"S, 
)e attention of a whole class may\ie a.KW,\c&^ "^ '^^'^ 
i?0* 
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eeeking or preparing of ijuestions, under a partimilaf 
rule, or involving some principle. Suppose a class has 
lieeii performing u question like the following : " A, ] 
niid C, engaged in trade; A put in §40, B §25, and 
|!76; they gained ^180; what was tlie share of micIi?" 
After this question has recciviid pwper nttcnlion, thfr 
teacher may say : " Scholars, I have fsplained ihis ques- 
tion, and you think you understand it. That we may 
be sure on this point, I wish eai:h of you to bring to 
to-niorrow_ a (juestion of a similar kind.'' Perhaps one- 
flcholai- may propose the following ; " Amos, Cliarlea, and 
Samuel, bought 500 marbles for 75 cents, of which Amoir' 
paid 30 cents Charles 25 cents, and Samuel 2i 
iiow many marbles ought Oitch to have!" I think it 
will be readily admitted, that a coui-se like this, 
reference to the various rules, will prove very valuable, 
ill many particulars. At all events, it will counteract' 
the unfa vomble consequences of a sole reliance upon text- 
book questions. 

In arithmetical operations, )>articutarly, seholare 
flliould bo traineil to rely upon their own resourced 
Many teachei-s help theii' pupils too rca^lily ; «hey lifi 
them over difficulties, rather than lead them to see th^ 
own way thi'ough them. Let scholars be made to fed 
that they can perforin very complicated questions, if they 
will give their entire attention to the same, and, i 
casM, they will find their own ability equal to the t 
reijuired of them. Let them be taught to examine, I 
think, to coaifiare, and, hy persevering, they Rill i 
acquire tlii power to auLrmoanV ti\e ^t'M.teS. >i\f&:altiea. 
It vriU soinftimos, of co\u«s, 'Vk tvcaesaiw^ %W "^ 
teacher to rentier wsisUnce. But, iv^-a \\\cft^*,'« 
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better to give it in an indirect ininmer, — by asking some 
question or questions which shrtll lead the pupil to soe 
for himself. It will seldom he desirable to perform a 
ijuestion for a pupil, or to tell him precisely how to do it. 
It will be far preferable to encourage liim to persevere 
cheerfully, imparting, perhaps, a few suggestive hints, in 
relation to the difficulty before him. 

It is often the case, that a pupil miiy be led to com- 
prehend a difficult question, hy proposing another, involv- 
ing the same principles, but more simple iu its terms. 
Let us suppose the following question is in a lesson, and 
that it is not readily understood: "Three men — D, E, 
and P — bought a ship for ^25,000, and sold the same 
for $30,000 1 D paid $8000, E '$6500, and F .$10,500 ; 
what waa each one's share of the gainl"' The pupil 
goes to the teacher for assistance. Instead of rendering 
direct aid, the instructor proposes the following question : 
" Charles, David, and Alfred, bought a knife for ''5 
«ents, and sold it for 100 cents; Charles paid 25 cents, 
David 15 cents, and Alfred 35 cents ; what part of the 
gain ought each to have 7 " The probability is, that the 
pupil would .soon perform this, and, on being told that 
the same principles apply to the first, he will, without 
doubt, soon be able to perform that also. 

Let every effort be made to secure a thorough under- 
ifltanding of every subject and every principle, and, if the 
jjmpil leaves school before reaching the middle of the 
text-book, ho will lie better prepared for business than 
lie would if lie liad, nominally, been over the whole book 
ft do2on times, without gaining an a.cau'ra.'ya wcA -*^- 
fi^ned knon-hiir;c of tlio several Tu\es wnA Y£"\wi\'(?i.'!ft- 
Says Prof. D.uies, in his OramTOM- qK K^'Cw^^^^'^-- 
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" In explaining the science of arithmetic, great care 
should be taken that the analysis of every question, and 
the reasoning by which the principles are proved, be 
made according to the strictest rules of mathematical 
logic. Every principle should be laid down and ex- 
plainedj not only with reference to its subsequent use 
and application in arithmetic, but also with reference to 
its connection with the entire mathematical science^ — 
of which arithmetic is the elementary branch.'^ 
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There is scarcely any situation in life, in which 
knowledge of book-keeping may not be of much 
Its importiince mqcI general utility are. sucli aa to deintind 
for it a more prominent place in our achools than it liii.-*,- 
heretofore, i-eceived. It is a bi-anch to which the atti.'ri- 
f the older pupils, of bothseres, in itU our siihools. 
may be very proBtably given; for it not un frequently 
bappena that females have occasion for a practicitl use or 
jcnowtedge thus ac(^uired. But, if this should seldofLi m- ■ 
never be the case, the advantages of writing out a set 
f books, merely as a disciplinary exeroisc, would amply- 
B for all time and attention devoted to it. I 
I that book-keeping liris, in many schools, tL— 
^'Ceived a nominal attention; but, in most instances, the 
exercise has consisted in making a uerAafini transfer frouL 
I printed formula to a blank book. The amount of avail— 
able knowledge thus acquired is, of course, very incon^ 
ifiderable and vague. 

In explaining the various terms used in a ayatem of 
V^counts, great care should bo taken to insure a clear and! 
iwriect understanding, on the part of the learner. It is^ 
©fWn, the oose that pupils attend to book-keeping blindlj^^ 
for the want of a thorough comwccWnawrti ol ■&% ^a:^^ 
tn'nciples and appi-opriate terms, 'Sfa.'i^ive'ra ^oa^^ -w*;^ 
rget, that miitic-r.^ whicdi are v^'^'^^'^^^ ^a-mxYr^ w^-a* 
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pliLin to tliemselvpB ma.y he shrouded in mystery to the 
j'oiing pupil, 

A great amount of informatioti may be imparted by an 
iiiatruetor without the aid of a regular text-book, though 
it would be preferable to use one. The nature and object 
of the day-book, leger, oash-book, kc, should be fully 
and clearly explained, and everything in relation to each 
ma*le iia simple as possible. A little time, with the aid 
of a black -boiu^l, will enable a judicious teacher to moke 
everything sufficiently plain and clear. 

In commencing, it may be best to require tlie pupils 
to spend a portion of time in writing exercises upon their 
slates ; and it will be well if these exei-ciaea ai-e of aueh » 
natui-e as to interest them. Perhaps, at the outeet, all 
transactions may be limited to cents in their amount, 
for, while boys, in their earnestness, often say, to their 
mates, that they will give a million nf dollars, if a thing 
ia not so 'and so, the sum total of all their actual pi-operty, 
and of all their real opei-ations, will seldom exceed a 
cents 

If theteims Di [debtor] an] Ti [creditor] have beeit 
propeil^ e\pla)ned the teacher may for first exercises, 
give questions like the following and require a ekss -t8>' 
#ntei the simt in correct form upon their slates : 

If f harlu-!. All mis bnjs of \on t. knife worth 20 o 
und a lea 1 pLncil worth 10 cents how will you enter tha 
charge ^ 

If John Dok buys ,i writmg-book for 12 cents, and a 
fi7ute for 2a ct'iits, how will you charge the si 
J/" Benjamin Hoyt Wya & orMi^ea Iot \ levte, «mK-' 
TeatimeTit. for 20 centa, am\ an !vT^'CftHi«>C\ft t "^ '^- 
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f and pays yon 2o cents, how will yon Lntn tlie tmn^a^'tioii 
, in your day-book ? 

I QuestioiB like these, and others, cak nlated to illustrate 
] every variety of transaction which would come Ruthin 
j the limits of single-entry book-keeping^ niiy be guen by 
Ij'the teacher, until the pupil has gained JsOme idea of the 
nobject of keeping accounts, and of the terms used. 
f The form and object of bills, notes, receipts, (hufts, 
' due-bills, &c. &c., should be properly explained, and 
I may he so, very readily, by using the black-board. 



Although the exercise of deckmation has, of lale, 
, received more attention in schools than was formerly 
h^TDted to it, still, it is true that leas consa^uence is 
I'nttaeheil to it than its real im^tortance demands. The 
radvantages of frequent practice iu "speaking" are s>i 
I many and so great, that it should receive more promi- 



nence, in all our schools. If scholars, at quite an early 
«ge, should he trained in the rehearsal of pieces, as a 
>regnlar school duty, it would, doubtless, tend to produce 
n degree of freedom, force, and naturalness, in reading, 
which could be obtaineii in no other way ; and, if the 
very fevorable influence it e.\erts, in promoting distinct- 
lOeaa and energy, in this and other branches, vias the only 
^tienefit to be derived from its practice, it would be entitled 
■to particular consideration. 

But there arc other advantsiges resulting from the 
exercise; and not the least in impoi-feincc is that which 

mes from (he habit of committing s.c:\i;tt\!\o\v*, \a ■«^'«as«'j 

s custom niticii less commoia nof) lima fenswsA'j , w 

e the less Ix'iK'fii'iiil. 
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I am confident, that, if most of a half-day, every fort 
:^ght, should be devoted, in all our schools, to the re- 
^liearsal of dialogues and ^^ speaking pieces,'* the result 
^'•rould prove gratifying and profitable ; that is, if proper 
instruction as to manner, tone, &c., is given by the 
^teacher. Great and constant effort should be made, to 
--secure a correct understanding of every piece to be 
^spoken, so that a pupil shall be made to feel and act in a 
suitable and appropriate manner. At the very outset, 
':aiid ever after, let care be taken to eradicate every faulty 
''tone of voice, and every manifestation of awkwardness 
an manner, and indistinctness of utterance. 

Every individual who possesses the abiUty to speak, in 
-public, with a good degree of force, ease, and propriety, 
inll be able to exert an influence much more potent than 
lie would if not accustomed to express his views and 
pinions in the presence of others. 
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Wii'uis ft tew years much attention liaa been levotwd 
t<j vocal music iu schools, so that, in many places, it has 
tiocome a regular exercise. Yet the nuestioii is often 
asked, "What good results from it?" It is well, in 
respect to everything that calls for an expenditure of 
liuie or money, to inquire what beneficial results may be 
ol)tained therefrom, as it would be both extravagant and 
foolish to spend time and money for naught, or waste 
energies on that " which Batisfieth not." 

Believing, as I do, that instruction .in vocal music 
may be made both interesting and useful, I will briefly 
luune a few particulars, on account of which I consider 
it a desiml>le exercise in schools. 

1. ft will prove useful as a disciplinary exercise. 

The principal object of education should be to disci- 
{iliitc the mind, to train it to habits of patient thought, 
close attention, luid scrutinizing investigation ; in fine, to 
make it an active, thinking mind. It is not so much to 
store it with important knowledge and truths, as to fit it 
properly to examine and use whatever may come before 
it. Therefore, any branch not in itself objectionable, 
that will tend to fix the thoughts, and lead to correctness 
jind preciseneas of action, may be pursued with. wA.va.v.- 
and, if I mistake not, inatT\),ii\,w'a \\\ -swi^X ■««■*.%■«. 
■ly impaH&l, in admir.i*Ay a*\v\,\iV.(;A. Itj t*- xN^'* ;A\k»-- 
11 - 
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tion and impart nholcsome mental discipline in a. plessii 
mnnner. 

2. The injivence of musk upon the moral feeling 
is highly salutary . 

If, as the poet says, 

" Mmio has chiirma to mxithe (he saTnge breast," 

:t will uertuiuly retjuire nu poetic imugiiiatioii to alioi 
that it has a soothing and reEning influence over tb 
teelinga und passions of heedless hoya in ChriBtiai 
lands. No one, who has witnessed a school whei 
engaged in singing some pleasant moi'al Koiig. can hav 
feileil to observe its salutary and suhduing effects. JT' 
angry look or morose feeling can exist at such a time. 

3. Sinking will lend (o promote good order i 
school, and increase the happiness of the pupils. 

In every school there will be more or less of monotony 
An occasional song will do much to relieve the tedious 
ness often attendant ujKin the regular routine of schoo 
duties. When a. school becomes restless, listless, or dull 
nothing will so readily and effectually restore n goo 
toeling, and produce '■ sweet union," as the devotion < 
a few minutes to music. This will dispel every unhapg 
feeling, cheer every heart, and light, with joyful expret 
aion, every countenance. I would, therefore, 
it extremely desimble to have attention given to v 
music in schools, if for no other reason, because it woi 
increase the attractions of tlie school, and odd to ' 
hippiness of the pupils. 
4. Aiienthn given to uocal music, in st>io<A^ 
/i-W /o precent the \ndu\gemM oj those i 



and sinful sollg^s, which fire so common imd su bane- 
ful in most communities. 

In every city and village, there are many, wlkoeft 
highest enjoyment appears to consist in singing, or listen- 
ing to, valgar and immoral songs. A most deleterioutt 
influence proceeds from such pi-aeticeS: and by them, un- 
questionably, many a mind has been hopelessly debased. 
The power of music ia great and universal. Music of 
some kinds all will have, and how important is it that 
the young he trained to sing cheerful and happy moral 
songs ! Who has not witnessed the eagerness and 
interest with which children will follow the miserable 
^nd vagabond singers and musicians, that of\«n appear 
in onr streets? Who, that has any regard for what is 
good and lovely, has not been pained at beholding a 
crowd of youthful and susceptible minds gathereii 
around some noisy person in the street, and listening, 
with appai-ent delight, to his bawdy and pestiferous 
son^, 111! destitute of real music though they lie .' 

" The intnxluction of music into some of our schools, 
*s a distinct branch of instruction, I consider highly 
beneficial. To say nothing of the facility witli which it 
may be taught to pupils of tender age, or the wlvautages 
which wottld follow from an increased taste for this 
aciiuiremeut in a community, it is not to be despised aa 
a meivns of discipline. Music itself is not destitute of 
power over the moral feelings ; and, when associated 
with suitable sentiments, and sung by the ' many-voiced 
ihroiig of a busy school.' I have ne\-er known it fail of 
pn\nc'mg good i-esnlts. U may be ^ossiNmA -^v^vwjS. 
detriment to /n-ogiess in other btaucVea, -as., 'sVcw"vs&- 
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would be otherwise lost in idleness. It serves as i] 
pleasant roci'Cntionj af^er the closer duties of the school,] 
uiid, acosoDably introduced, oiteii serves as a, ' safel^-i 
vulvc,' througli which a love of vociferation and activitjfj 
that would otherwise find tat escapement in whisperinj 
iiiid bustling, is allowed to pass olf in a more hanuleSB] 
and more pleaaing way. For these, and many othei 
renaons, I consider the introduction of music into i 
public schools II decided improvement." * 

Well wiuj he uoquainted with human nature, and i 
springs of action, who said, "Let me make the song. 
of a people, and I care not who make their laws.' 
would, then, ui'ge the introduction of vocal music intd 
our schools, that the minds of the young may b 
stored with appropriate songs, whose moral influence 
will purify and elevate the feelings ; and that our yuuild 
' may make melody in their hearts ' to God, theig 
Creator ; and that they may be preserved from 
debaaliig and soul-destroying influences of those base 
BongB, which poaaess no true melody, and whose eiTeo 
are 'evil, and only evil, and that continually.' 

" The trani|uillizing. refining influence of vocal inusiQ 
has too long lieen known and practised, to need recota j 
mending. In no |>kue does the cheerful song fall mot 
gratefully upon the eai', tliiin in commencing or cIo 
the duties of the 'lay, or occasionally breaking out in t 
ntidst of the busy scenes of the school-room," 
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In every school some portion of time should be 
devoted to exercises in relation to topics not definitely 
presented in the text-books. To explain iny meaning, 
I will suggest a few lessons of this description. In 
,most schools, pupils are tible to answer the common 
Jquestion'j in relatjon to the commoa abbreviations, and 
yet but few, comparatively, can properly apply these. 
iln order that their ti'ue use may be underetood, it will 
Ibe well to give exei-eises like the following : 
I " Write sentences, and make a right use of inst, iilt., 
\Gov., Esq., A. M., Hon." On the first trial, it will, 
Ivery probably, be found that there is, in many instances, 
jfn utter ignorance of the proper use of these abbreviated 
ffiharactei^. Perhaps sentences like the following may 
Iw written : 

" Come to me this insl. 

It waa the ult. month. 

He was Gov. of the state. 

Theman wa-s Esq., &c." 

Such exercises will show to the teacher the Ueficien- 
nes, and will aflbrd him an opportunity to explain the 
Jorreet ubc iin<l upplication of these characters. 

Another general exercise may be in relation to a 
'Review of the market," as il mny \jo Vii\ii\>Ji m "^ 
IpFPS/inpers. For e-vamplo, the l!u\\o\\ms,otc-«.\ft-. ~ 

L 2i* 
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RBVIEW OF THE BOSTON MARKET, 
For tlie wok ending April Iti, 1S53. 
Ashes. — No change in previous (juutationa ; demand 
aiid receipts continue limited. 

Candles. — For Sperm the uiurket exhibits a leebk 
demand, and prices ai-e a shade lower ; sates NantiuieE 
made, 39c. ; New Beiifoi-d, mi ® 4:0e. pei 

Questions like the following may Imj askod, in relatJcm 
to the above : 

What i^ meant by '■ Keview of Boston market 
Of what are ashes made? For what purposes are tlie/ 
useful^ Wliiuh most valuable, coal or wood aaha 
What is meant by '-previous quotations'' ! What 
meant by '' demand and receipts continue Umitjd " 1 

Of what are candles m.ule ! What is meant 
"sperm"! Where is Nantucket'.' New Bcdfoiil 

tWhat i.^ meant bj a ''sliade lower"'! What by 
M 
b, 
U 



The above will suggest the e.ftent to which this i 
be caiTied, with interest and profit. 

.\ similar method may be pui-aued with the followi 

JIARISB JOURNAL. 

Wrilnesday, April 13. 
Arrived — Ship Wm. A. Cooper, Lincoln, C( 
March 6. March 30, hit. 40" 58*, Ion. 49° I 
brig Avon, Webb, from Boston for Malaga; 2d in 
Jat. 43° 63', Ion. TiS" 30', syoke ahiv James Wright. 
days from Liverpool fov ^ew XotV. 
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MABINE JOURNAL. — IMPORTS. 



In relation to this single item, the following questions 
may be raised : 

What is meant by "Marine Journal''? In wliat 
places, usually, are marine journals kept and pub- 
lished 7 What is a ship ? What names are applied to 
<lifferent kinds of vessels, and give some account of eacli. 
Where is Cadiz ? What is meant by Latitude 7 Lon- 
gitude? Nearest what land was brig Avon passed? 
Where is Malaga 7 Liverpool 7 Why should the meet- 
ing of vessels be reported, more than meeting of cai*s or 
caniages 7 

A list of imports and exports will furnish items for 
many lessons, e. g. : 

IMPORTS. 

From Ai*abia. — Aloes, coffee, frankincense, gum 
■arabic, myrrh. 

Suggestive Qiiestlov^. — Where is Arabia? What 
is its capital, government, &c. 7 How would you go from 
New York to Arabia? For what are aloes useful? 
What can you tell about aloes 7 For what is coffee used ? 
Is it a mineral or vegetable production 7 &c. &c. 

It will readily be seen, by the above, that any commer- 
cial newspaper will furnish an abundance of material for 
miscellaneous exercises in the school-room : and the 
practical value of instruction on these points must be 
-apparent to all. It will be found that pupils will be 
much interested in receiving information in relation to 
fiuch items as have been given in this chapter. 
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The active and devoted teacher will ever aim to intro- 
duce valuable miacellaneoua exercises, which will, at once, 
tend to instruct, interest, and arouse the minds of his 
pupils. There will be no neccHBitj for great labor in 
searching for material for such lessons. The topii 
already alluded to, may be, almost indefinitely, extended. 
The following may serve as additional suggestions, on the 
point under consideration : 

The Farmer. ~ How is the fanner employed 7 
Name some of the kinds of woi'k which he performs, and 
lellp as nearly as you can, how each is performed. 
What are some of the tools or implements used by a 
farmer 'I For what is the plough used 1 The haiTOw 1 
The spade'.' The rake 7 The scythe'.' The roller? 4 

The Cari'UKTEE. — What is a carpenterl What 
tools does he use 1 For what is the saw used 7 The 
adzel The auger? The square ? The compass? Th(» 
level'! The chisel? &c. 

The various trees sfid plants of any section may aSbrd 
useful lessons for awakening thought and inquiry. For 
illustration; suppose an instructor should say, "Schol- 
ars, I wish each of you to come prepared, to-morrow, to 
write upon your slates the names of the different trees to 
be found in this town, and to give some account of each, 
and tell its uses. Also, be able to tell what is meant by 
ornamental, forest, shade, fruit trees," &0. &c. 

A similar course may be pursued in reference tw 
plants, shrubbery, vegetables, &c. Various manafoc- 
tured articles will, also, furnish material for a great num- 
ber and variety of useful exercises, and may be men 
inatramenta.1 in awakening a \:T«.e &y.TA i^ Ki^y^-a-j w 
investigation on the part o? puipWa. T^\eV-ra«STOYs*i 
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of miBCelianeous exerciaea in schools has not yet 1>cen 
propeily considered. If they should furnish no useful 
information on the topics proposed, they would still pos- 
sess great valuo, by inducing pupils to Ihi/il: unA exam- 
; and, with the additional advantage of imparting 
useful, practical information, their worth is greatly en- 
hanced. 



The favorable influences resulting from the keeping of 
ft daily account, or record of deportment and lessons, ren- 
der such a record desirable. It will readily be .seen, that, 
if the teacher keeps a book, in which he niukes. daily, an 
entry, against the name of each scholar, of the character 
of his recitations and conduct, the effect will l>e salutary, 
especially if it is understood that this record is always 
open to the inspection of the committee and visitors. 
Perhaps no precise model can be given which will answer 
for all schools ; but something like the following may Ix! 
of suggestive value : 



AlumWettoo,' 
Hannidi F. Otbonw, 
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III the above, 3 indicates correct deportment, and 2, 
1, and 0, difierent degrees of deviatTOtvi fecioi 'Cwa ■sffiwt 
It wAjr be considered prefer&ble to take vil\C\^ot toss^ws* 
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as indicative of excellence. If 5 should be used, as the 
iimxiniutn, it would allow more degrees of deviation. 

A similar I'ecord may be kept of recitations, absences, 
and tonlineases. Of eouj'se, each teacher must adapt' 
such a record to hie own wants, and to the peculiur 
cuiDstances of his school. If such recortls are properly 
kept and preserved, thej will not only lie subjects of 
Special present interest, but will, hereafter, be examined 
with much interest. 

It will also be found useful, if a monthly report is sent 
to parent:!. This will require some time and care, ou the 
(lart of the teacher ; but will prove of sufficient utility 
to compensate for the same. The following is a very 
convenient form : 
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CHAPTER 1, 



As we look abroad, and behold the multitude of chil- 
dren, who, buoyant witli lifu aiid spirit, throng the busjr 
streets of the cities and villiLges throughout our country, 
and, while witaessing their present condition, — so jojoua 
and free from eai-e, — reflect, that, when a, few brief years 
shall have passed away, they will be important and busy 
actors on the stage of life, each contributing, in a greater 
or less degree, to aid in improving, extending, and per- 
petuating the civil, religious, and literary privileges 
"ffhieh we now enjoy, — or sending forth, through tlie 
^Dgth and breadth of our laud, tlio»e pernicious influ- 
ences which proceed from ignorance, insubordination, 
and idleness,— it becomes a question of momentous in- 
terest to every good citizen, and paiticularly to every 
{larent, to ascertain how the latter shall be avoided, and 
the former secured ; or, in other words, how these chil- 
dreit of the present shall be trained and influenced, that 
they will become the men of the future, whose example 
and powers shall be mode an honoi' and blessing, to thi 
irorJd. Ill pondering the subject, we \>ccoTOe tOTwNBRRJJt 

' eduoMtion, ia its broadfcst acuac, XlVwtwt.^^'i ■«^^_ 
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generally furnished, must do the work, or it will not 1>e 
done. 

Education, as a wlitle, is ns a mighty and powerful 
Btrcara, rushing on to tliiit shoreless and fathomless ocean 
— Eternity. The fiunily, the infant and prininry school, 
the common school, the u^odemy, the college and hi^hef; 
seminary, the social circle, the pulpit, the public meet* 
ing, and the press, ure, each and all, hut tributary 
streiims, whose waters will all unite, and exert an influ- 
ence, salutary or otherwise, upon the main channel. 
Each of these tvibutm-ies, like the little rill ou its way tc 
mingle with the rushing torrent, may be easily mnnaged, 
and i-eadily guided, if seiiaonabiy and proi)erly attended' 
to; but, wheu theii' neglected or perverted powei-a lu 
contributed to augment the main body, it will requirat 
ihe combined and long -continued eflforta of the best anA: 
most efficient to pi-event the general, if not the universal, 
t'ontimination of the stream ihey have hel|>ed to form. 

"Education does not commence with the alphaWt. 
It begins with a mother's look i with a father's nod of 
appi-oliation or his sigh of reproof; with a sister's gem] 
pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbear- 
ance; with handfuls of flowers in green and daisy 
meadows; with birds' neata admii'ed, hut not touched 
with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible emmets 
with humming bees and glass bee-hivea ; with pleasuit 
walks in shady lanes; -ind with thoughts directed, in 
sweet and kindly words and tones, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to th 
source- of all good — to God hiuiscif "' 
Of all the tributary aoviTces to >N\i\ii\\ ■.v4'tt«.«tt.\«& W 
nuu/e, our system of \i'n\>\K \x&xxwXW'- y^>>X'S v^^^ 
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the moat important and efficient. Our common schools,^ 
scattered, ns they are, or will be, all over the surface of 
oar happy country, acccsBlhle alike to the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor. — iii-e deatined, If properly 
appreciated and fostered, to jiroducc influences whicli 
will prove healthful and vivifying to a gi-eivt nation, in 
all coming time. 

Having considered the offiue of the teacher, iind spoken 
of hia duties, obligations, and I'eBponflibilities, I nliall 
now proceed to designate some of thcduti&s of parents in 
relation to onr common schools. I may, however, in 
passing, say, that, as the teacher stands in the place of 
parents, all that has been said, in relation to the |)ecnli;ir 
qilalifications of the former, may be profitably peru.scd 
*d considered by the latter. The movements and ojier- 
ations of the two are so intimately connected, and, if 
I may use the expression, so run into each other, il)ut 
a proper understanding of appropriate duties nnd rela- 
tions seems indispensable to the complete aucceas of 
either party. The full, cheei'ful. and jirompt co'ipeiti- 
tion of parents is as essential to the prosperity of a school, 
as are the dew, the rain, and the sunshine, to the growth 
of the vegetable kingdom. A school-house may be con- 
structed in the best and most approved style ; a corape- 
rent instructor may be furnished, whose efforts for the 
good of the school may be vigorous, well-timed, imd 
unceasing: children may be well supplietl with books, 
and sent to school with constancy, — -and yet, much will 
he wanting, to give success and vitality, if a feeling of 
cold indifference exists on the part of [wrents and giawV 
iana J( Is, comparatively, an eaa^ "nro^Xat \.'i <»»»»- 
pupik to assemble witliin t\ie \\n\U (t^ i*. w:\v<*'v-f^*''^ 
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but, to excite an<1 keep alive an active, heiiltbfal, 
unifomi interest in the exercises of tlie school, and inspire 
children with a true spirit for iic<{uiring knowledge, call 
for the combinod wisdom, and hearty coSperation, of 
parents and teachers. 

Some one haa beautifully and ti-utlifuDy suid, " Child- 
hood is like a mirror, cfttching and reflecting images 
from all around it. An impious, profane, or improper 
thought, uttered by a parent or teacher's lip. may operati 
upon a young heart like a careless spray of water throwi 
upon polished steel, staining it ivith rust, which no after 
scouring can effiicc." In view of this, how great i 
work intrusted to parents and teachers, and how ini[)nrt- 
ant that they hibor together wisely and iiarmoniously 
"What happiness can men desii-e so great, as to havi 
their children grow uj) in intelligence and affection, fill- 
ing their home.? and the community with gladness, making 
the fireside n circle of unfading smiles, a rofreahnient foi 
-exhaustion, ii refuge in revoraea, a bright revelation of ■» 
■ better world?' 

And in what nobler cause can parents and teachers 
■engage, than in that of the diffusion of the principles of 
• learaing and morality'.' " American education ! How 
: inspiring the mention of its name ! how vast the dimen- 
sions of its cause. — its breadth, and length, and height, 
and depth ! Its breadth of domain ! — From the forest- 
depths of New England; how has it extended the bound- 
aries of its early home ! The breadth of its influence 
Tod expansive to be hemmed in by ocean barriers, it faU' 
rfjartered wind and wave to bear it throughout the world,, 
— making ite way to Aftr'\ca, wftT\e^v«\^ 'Ctw '«^ -^ 
■€hJna, and caui-ing its presence Vo Vie ^e\\ ■KVi.xfe-iiac 
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l&ngiiage is riwid or s]>okeii, wherever our people go- 
Like the ooean, which mulces its inroada upon every 
land, penetrating continents, surrounding islands, indent- 
ing coasta, seuiling the pulsations of its mighty \Yave intj> 
channel, gulf, and buy, and meeting and railing l»ick the- 
rivera in their flow, — such is its breadth! It stretchea 
KViny into the past, and liogei-s among its decayed raonu- 
ments, and gathers up the treasures of its wisdom. It. 
penetrates the future, and sheds a cheerful radiance 
serosa its borders. Ite height is measured by tlie eleva- 
tion to which it has exalted states, by the heights to 
which it has home the individual mind. But the sum- 
mit of it« influence ia lost in that pure region which is 
beyond the view of men. It descends to the lowest con- 
ditions of our race. It goes down into the dim region* 
of vacancy, and sheds a gleam of intelligence upon tho 
brow of hopeless idiocy itself. Multitudes of volcanic 
fires have gleamed above the suifaue of the sea, — but its 
mighty depths have swallowed up tho fiery masses, or, 
' quenching their flames, have converted them into fertile- 
islands, tho abodes of living men. So shall our educa- 
tion, guided thus, swallow up the irruptions of ignorance, 
and superstition, and tyranny, or convert tho theatre of 
their i-avages into dwellings of loveliness. Such is its 
depth ! Such are the elements, and such the dimensions. 
of the work foi" parents and tcachei-s to perform,^ and 
may they never weary of surveying its foundations- 
marking well its bulwarks, telling the towers thereof. 
and urging it forwaivl to the utmost completion of it* 
dcBign ! " * 
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BYEBT CITIZEN SHOULD BE ACTIVE. 



In view of the vastness of our subject, how important 
IS it that every good citizen should be properly awakened 
-to the great interests of popular education ! How im- 
portant that every parent should rightly understand his 
<Juties, that he may wiseiy and seasonably perform them ! 
With the hope that I may be humbly instrumental of 
arousing some to a more clear view of the subject, I 
«hall proceed to speak of some of the general and specific 
•duties of parents in relation to schools, — duties which, 
rightly discharged, will exalt our schools, and make them 
the true nurseries of republican virtues, and sources of 
republican blessings. 



Cil AFTER U. 



So much liiis been suid and done, in reference vo ihin 
subject, that it might seeTii almost supei-fluous to adtf 
more, were it not true tliat buildings, appropriated to 
the use of schools, may be found in nearly every town of 
ouv state, whose location, external at™cture, and interual 
ari-angements and finish, are all calculated to throw 
iiroutid the pupil's path oasociatioTis the most gloomy and 
ivpulaive. It might still seem superfluous, were it not 
true that there are those, in nearly every community, who 
contend that the old buildings which served for them and 
their fhthei-s are good enough for children of the present 
ilivy, and, consequently, ojipose all change and improve- 
ment. With all suitable allowance for that powerful and 
wisely-fonned feeling of our natures which leads us to a 
Btrong attachment to objects and localities long familiar 
to us, and submits to any change with so much reluct- 
tinue, we caimot help thinking that such would modify 
their views, if they would bestow a little candid reflection 
upon the Bubject. Certain it i». that in other mattera 
they act more wisely and considemtely. In the erection 
of direlling-houaes and churches, in the building of store- 
houses and barns, in the form and making of variouLg 
implements for the farm and the wotV^o'^, »^ '^'ft "ki*-^- 
ufactureB. in tie iii-ts, aud in t\\e moies ol \crw»s*jv«cv. 
ire imve been most imporlivwl y\v.vu'^>>i avA \v«V^«'^^' 
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iiicntH ; and why mai/ there not be, and why shojdd there 

not be, in relation to achool-bouaes '! While it beconK 
communitieB, no leas than individuals, to study and prao— 1 
tisu economy in i-eliLtion to tbeiv affairs, a spirit of faJxs 
economy, or of jiareimony, aliould never lead tbem to clinj 
to positive ovib or defects. It is, unquestionably, tru 
that many a youthful mind has imbibed an unconqu^ 
hie dislike, and even dre'itl, of school and everythinj 
pertaining thereto, from the unpleasantness, incor 
nience, and dreariness, whieb combined to form its I 
impressions. If this is so (and who can doubt it'.'), hoi 
■lesirable is it that the spot on whicli a school-house i 
placed bo a pleasant atid attractive one ! How dcsirablt 
that tlie building in which the young spend their time b 
comely in its appearance, neat in its finish, coramodioiu 
and pleasant in all its an-angeraents ! How ilesirabli 
that everything in and about it be fitted to make tlw 
young happy and comfortable ! Above all, and beyond' 
;itl, how desirable that the best and most ample provisioof 
ho made for supplying the occupants with an abundai 
of pure and fresh air ! 

But how has it been with school-houses of fornier days 
iind how is it with many of tjie present time? An e 
:imination would lead one to suppose ttiat they were c 
siructed without the slightest reference to the cwafa 
'■onvcniencc, or health of pupils, but. mainly, with i 
design of packing the largest number within the smallei 
s[jace. But the most serious defect, in the constractio 
of scnool-houses, has been, a neglect of ventilation. ( 
this point, it is impossMe Ui «-^s&. Vw. *tTOtt%ly or t 
freely. Our school-houRes avo., o^V*^\\, i-r-itrAea ■^rv'iv.a 
Mill whose ].caltlifu\ auA oiR-vi?,<--uc *.-i;\A^-w.-.- .V\*«n&*ii 
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npon the state of the atmosphere they breathe, with no 
i9 provided for removing the impure air, and supplyiuj! 

" its place with fresh and pure, save auch apertures as the 
hand of time, ov the knife of some tniachi evo us school- ho j^, 
has made. How many teachers, and how many pupils, 
have suffered, find languished, and even died, from being 
compelled to spend so much time in an impure and dead- 
ened atmosphere ! It ia, undoubtedly, true, that disease 
has frequently been contracteil, and the constitution irre- 
parably injured, from this source. To this, too, may bo 
sttrihuted most of the cases of headache, and those feel- 
ings of lassitude and prostration, which often characterize 
a school; and, also, those indescribable, and otherwise 
unaccountable, cases of restlessness, and those feelings of 
petulance and sensitiveness, which aie so contagious in 
their nature, and so disastrous in theii' effects. In the 
language of Horace Mann : " To put children on a short 
nllowancc of fresh air is as foolish as it would have been 
for Noah, during the deluge, to have put his family on a 
short allowjmce of water. Since God lias poui-ed out an 

• atmosphere fifty miles deep, it is enougli to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath, — and yet, we 
may add, occasion for auch weeping may be found within 
tlie limits of nearly every town within onr comnion- 
weolth." Let the scliool-liouae and school-grounds be 
made corafortjible, pleasant, and attractive, and "going 
to school " will Ijc considei'cd a delightful privilege, 
instead of H disagreeable and ii-ksomu tasic, as is now too 
of) en the case. 

I have, thus far, spoken of the Aut^ <jl -^xeaXs-wi-sda-- 
tfu/j to the .wliool-house ; and \i\\\ no^i ivft.4. *. '»'« 

(/WIS r»ji.-Jj,nu; i|,c teiiclicv's tAulv. .Viv\ 'i^<^^•ft^"^- 



filiare Julies iti ooiDmon witli otlierm : but, iis ;i teacher, it- 1 
Iteuomes him rightly to umlerstand tlie whole subject, I 
Mid to do what he can to disseminate right views itnd4 
feelings. Though he may have no specific lesponsibility, I 
ill reference to the ci'ection of a school-house, he certaioly M 
has iinportiint duties, in relation to it, wfaein constructed, j 
It i.4 oletirly bis duty to see that it is kept in n good con- 
dition in alt particulars, and that it be carefully preserved I 
from every species of defacement. He should do what ha ^ 
can to promote a correct feeling on tlie part of his pupils. 
He should make them feel that the school-house and all J 
iia appurtenances have been provided for their itse, but J 
not for their ubitse. He should cause them to feel deeply 
their accountability and obligations to their parents for j 
furnishing them such accommodations ; and, at the samp I 
lime, incite iu them the feeling that they c:m in no ivay J 
so well manifest their appreciation of what has been done J 
for them, aa in preserving the property, temporarily 1 
intrusted to them, free from every injury. 

It is ipiite common, in some places, to allow pupils toj 
run and play about the school -room during the hours of 4 
intermission, and at rccci^'^. The practice is a bad one, j 
and should i>e discountenanced entirely. Tlic scliool-. 
room should li,- wz rded as sacred for the objects of J 
learning, and almuld never be desecrated by the rude und i 
l)oisti>roua merriment of the young Irft pupils be early J 
«nd const^vnily impressed with the ilea that the school- J 
room is a place for study and not for play ; and let them,,ff 
if ]>o:?,-iibl.;. be made to feel that when they pass i 
threshold, they must b£ii\\a\v ^iomtWw ^Wiw^hts all sctiiit 
of sport nn<l merriment Anv\ W ^^^ ^™^^ ^K^riw; -e 
thoaghU ;.f]d;ill th*.-li okx^i^^ uAV- ■^^•v-xxXva^ wA « 
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priate duties of the place, — the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. On this point, teachers cannot be too exact ; and 
parents should cherfuUy sustain them in their efforts. 
There is no half-way ground. If pupils are ever allowed 
to play in the school-room, it will be very difficult to 
limit them; and if liberty is given them it will only 
make it the more difficult to govern them during thi) 
hours all Hted to study. 



\ 



CHAPTER Iir 

CHILDBRN ailOULL NOT UK KEN! TO SCIIOOI. 
TOO Y S « . 

Children arc often aent to school, and, as it were, foiwl 
ill their learning too soon. On this point, the author is 
iivrare that many will differ from him. Nevertheless, he 
does not hesitate to express tlic opinion, which he bos 
long and honestly held, that most children ai-e sent to 
school, to learn from books, at too early an age. Li thisj 
he would not be understood that the young can too soon 
commence the aequisition of knowledge ; but merely, that 
they should not he sent to school, ns pupils, at a very t« 
dor age. A child who lias but just commenced ligpiof 
the simplest and most common words has enough to leam, 
and enough to exei'cise its susceptible and opening miiid 
without being ui'ged with dull, and, to him, u 
sounds, to repeat liis A, B, 0, or to pronounce hi 
n-b, ab. He has but juat commenced his existence, ia ; 
world full of novelty to bim j and, which way soever I 
may turn liis eye, he will find enough to exercise I 
young mind and awaken thought, and the woids n 
names which he hourly heara will prove quite sufficieD 
for his memory to I'etain. And if within the doors o 
the parental roof lie hears and sees enough to excite 1 
curiOBity, and exercise lua thinkiuw powers, how mu 

more which is to Idm new, \ft\.eic&'Oiii?,, w.?^ -^wsaietfe 

wjll he behold when Ve wttTi.\cva ■■ 
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ae gAZBH, with uhjl<lisli tleligUt. upon the rattling ou'i'iagea 

of the streets, think you that the momentary gliince 

Plieavcs no impi'e&siuii on his mind, or cxciteti no thuughta 

jiOr ideas before dorumnt 1 Ab he walks into iho fieliia 

1 giirdeiis, and, with infant rapture, beholds the pretty 

I' 'flowers, the springing gi'afls, the waving gitiin, and stately 

1 trees, thiidt you that his little mind is inactive or uniit- 

I fected 7 As he looks, with simple and natumt wonder, 

I spon the wiiter, and, perhaps, sees some noble ship 

I tooviug raiijeBtically along over ocean's rolUng billows, 

■ has not his young mind enough whereon to ibed and 

grow 1 As he beholds, with pure amnKement, and, pei- 

Iiops, terrific astonishment, a wliizziug, puffing, flying 

'fanin of enrs upon some railroad, think you that his mind 

n suffer from want of food i And, when he niises his 

' -eyes to "heaven's blue vault," and views the golden orb 

i «Fday, and the moon and countless atara, those "lesser 

ktighta '' that rule the night, have we not reason to appre- 

i danger from excess, rather than fi'om deficiency, of 



Wlio. that has taken some prattling child upon his 

knee, find undeitaken to answer his earnest and almost 

numberless interragatories, has not bwn, as it were, 

atnick dumb by the at-ttess and sincere manner in which 

his little questioner will finally ask, "Where is God, eiid 

who made Him? ' And can a child, who Is thus inter- 

L «sted in all thesi' matters, and h. at last, loft to think, 

i Ao conjecture, to wonder who, wliat, and where the great 

If irst Cause i«, receive any better exercise for lusexpand- 

liDgmind? Ought he, until his wondftTjauiwOTKUfiwRx*., 

ad delight, and curiosity, have, in a T(ve^.v).x&, waJosiS*^, 

r beomae gratified, be retiuired to ^o on« ■(«& ^-i* *=^ 
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DiimcaniDg repetition of letters and words? CerUi w/p 
not. Let him be aided to understand all that he ^s«» 
with inquiring intei'eat, — let him be a^istfid to compx; 
heml, in some degree, the meaning ami use of the 1» 
guage he daily hears, — let an attempt he made to solw 
ull his queries and wonders ; and when he has, i 
measure, become able to understand tliese affiiirs rf 
every-day occurrence, he may be prepiired to acqiiJFB^ 
knon ledge fram letters and books. 

But at what ngo ought children to commence tiieil 
school course ? Probably never before the age of fir 
years, — seldom before six. It ia true, that, at an earlie 
age, they may, by the aid of their parents, learn nil tlis 
Icttera of the alphabet, as a mere pastime. Farenta 
may, for instance, take a slate, and make the letter A^ 
and then assist the little ones in copying it, and leaminj 
its name, &;c. Thus the entire alphabet may be taught 
as a pleasant exercise. Tlie alphabet should always I 
taught in this manner, whether by parents or teacherg 
lu the usual way, it is not uncommon to meet with chii 
dren who can repeat every letter of the alphabet in r 
lar order, and yet be unable to i-ceognizc a letter, t^m 
separately. They learn them by rcie, and not by haviii| 
a correct and clear impression of the looks and s 
each letter made upon the mind. They cannot eva 
o(|ual the lad who, being asked what a certain letter vi 
answered that "he knew him very well by sight, bn 
could not think of his name." The children allndei 
to know the names, but not the looks of the individu) 
owners. But, let every letter be made as I have pru 
posed, and the looks aiiA nftTOea ■«'& \iiKOToa 
ougblj fi.ved in the mmi\. tVivV vVt gV\\^ V^-a 
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a loas in naming every individuiil iiiembcr of tlio alpha- 
bet, whenever and wherever he may meet with it. If 
children are sent to school to learn their Icttera. tJie 
teacher may use the hliick-boanl to great advantage, and 
the time usually spent with a single child would suffice 
for instructing a dozen or more. Let the inslructor 
i upon the board the lettci' A, tell its name, and 
request the "little ones"' to copy it upon the hoard or 
upon their slates, often requiring them to give its name ; 
and, when fully fixed in their minds, let the next lettiT 
be taken in the same manner, and so on, to the end. 
Childi-cn will thus learn the alphabet more iciidily, moie 
surely, and more pleasantly. 

It ia sometimes the case, that children are taught eiisy 
words from Iwofca containing picture representations. 
Such ones may manifest a remarkable degree of accuiiicy 
in some cases ; hut it will sometimes happen that a child 
will — leaning on the picture — say, C-a-t. kitton ; 
R-a-t, mouse. A father once attempted to cover tin- 
picture of a cow while he asked liis little son to spell and 
pronounce the name printed under it, which he did cor- 
rectly. "How do you know," said the lather, "that 
wspellscowV "Because,'' said the cliild, "lean 
her horns." Such "helps to read'' are, often, worse 
than valueless. They may make "kitten" of "eat." 
luse " of " i-at, ' " puppy " of " dog," or "cow " of 

have freijuently noticed, that those children who 
were the most forward at the age of five or six years 
were comparatively Imekward at the age of twelve ^e»v^ 
Baving been pressed onward vjWn ^^A<^ -gti'mx'^, '^»*k^ 
becanie ireaiy of ea.riiing aiu\ \e^fta.'LW« \w«*.'^''#"^''^ 
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ItBsons before their expaiidiog niinds were capable of MBH- 
prehendiiig fully what they met with in their diiily eser- 
ciaes. They leai'ned to read before they were able 
uudei-atand the object of reading, or the meaiiirig of the 
words they uttered. They had been incited on by flal- 
ttu-y and the novelty of the exercise ; and, as soon u 
these lost their effect, — as they soon did, — they fell into 
a sttite of apatliy, or positive dislike towards all sclnwl 
exercises, which it would be uo easy task to change. 

But, let a cliild's mind be well exercised, by expkii 
ing to him the meaning and use of everything he se 
around him ; — let his curiosity to know be encouraged, 
— and he viWl soon be anxious to read, that be may, fi-om 
the books he sees, obtain new information and new delight 
Instead of regarding the repetition of his early lessous ai 
dull and useless, he will look u[io!i them with muet 
interest, and consider them aa keys which will unloclc 
for him treasures of untold value and beauty ; in otLef 
words, he will commence learning with a definite and 
reasonable object in view. 

But, it may be said, the law provides for llie adinia- 
sion, to our schools, of children at the age of four yeara 
and parents are quite ready to comply with this legaJ 
indulgence, — more so than with some others. This 
true ; and " pity 'tis 'tis true.'' Until, then, something 
can be done, either to change the views of parentsi i 
i-elation to this subject, or to modify the charactei' araj 
exercises of achoola for children, the teaclier must meet 
the case as best he can. If the "little folks" will 
claim their right to come, the teacher must receive then 
pleasantly, treat them kind\y, i\xviio aftV«Mi».\o'c 
them comfortahh and hni^py duvmi; mn Viw*. iaSvj , ■ 
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|)Ossibly, something to exercise their minds and awaken 
thought. But he should not take them through the dry 
routine of school-room exercises. lie should, if pos- 
.sible, cause them to be furnished with slates, and give 
them such simple copies for drawing as they can readily 
make. This will interest them; and in this way the 
judicious instructor may do something to advance them 
towards the hill of science, without taking, imperfectly, 
Bteps which must be retraced before the first ascending 
Btep can be advantageously taken. 



CHAPTER ly. 

II IS TUB DUTY OF PAHENTS TO PROVIDH 
COMl-ETENT AND EFFICIENT TEACHERS. 

Every obBerving mind will see that the number o( 
Bchoola kepi is nmch larger than the number taught- 
There are, and always have been, more nominal teaoh- 
era than real ones. The inducements held out, aj 
permanency of employment, or reward of services, are not: 
luch as will engage the heart, the time, and the energies, 
•f men of talents and attainments of a high order. la 
■o ileptirtment, probably, ia there so much need of ster- 
ling worth in every good qualification ; and yet, i 
<iepai'tment is the premium awarded to real merit sft' 
paltry and inadequate. Hence, we fi-equently meet with 
those who are teachers from necessity, or misfortune, 
rather than from a real love fur, and devotion to, tl» 
•cciipation, emanating from a just conception 
important and responsible nature of the duties to be per- 
fcrmed. The profession of the teacher has, oftenj bee«! 
% kind of " city of refage " for such as had no abiding 
•mployment, and who, too often, were unfit for any. Th* 
influence of a teacher, for the weal or woe of thoH 
intrusted to his care, ia almost inconceivable. From hii 
(*very action, word, and even look, they will receiTi 
iinpreesioBs, gool or il\, viWwb 'sill remain as long as tU 
mBCoptihWit^ of the mim\ to Tft\.avR\«iv^«si\ovs,^^ « 



.£oir solemn the thought, and yet how true, that the 
-teacher's influence will extend thi-ough time, and into 
eiemity '. And how melancholy the feet, that pco])le- 
jOften try to drive a closer Imrguin in the engagement of 
to whom thev commit th« training of the young,, 
Aim they do in the empluymenioi' mm who is to manage. 
tiieir horses and cattle ! 

The following ease may be illusti-ative of the point 

Ilnder consideration i Stouber, the ])redece3sor of Ober- 

lin, aiid pastor of Walilbiich, on liis arrival in the parish, 

lesired to visit the principal school. He was, accordingly, 

ftmducted into a miserable cottage, where a number of 

^Idren were crowded together, without any apparent 

iccupation. He inquired forthe " master," " There ho 

3aid one, as soon as silence could be obtained, point- 

IBg to a withered old man, who lay on a little 1>ed in one- 

sr. "Areyoutlie 'schoolmaster,' mygood friend?" 

Stoiiber. "Yes, sir." "And what do yoti teach' 

children?" ''Nothing, sir." "Nothing! how is 

|{iat?" "Because," rephed the old man, "I know 

•thing myself.'' ■' Why, then, were you appointed 

hoolmaster .' '' ■' Wliy, sir, I had been tailing care of 

_^ Waldbach pigs, for a gre;it number of yeara ; anj^. 

thsa I got too old i),nd infirm for that employment, ihoy 

it me here, to tjike care of the children." 

And has it not been too true, that men who were unfit 

br any business have been ■'pensioned off" with the- 

jharge of a school, while the well-qualified teacher has- 

tea rejected, merely because he could not afford to labor 

r a mere pittance 1 In the establishmeat. ai'»\ ^'vis^tf;^!^. 

gna^ Normal Sohools, n great an4 nu\i\e "♦;ci'cWV%&'V«*«ii 

«■,—.-( work which must tent.\ I'l tV kV^a-Cwx^ "'^- *&*= 
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teacher's protession. But, still, uules.s the seatimeDts 
and feelings of the community shall be such as will ex- 
clude from the teacher's desk all temporary and incom- 
petent teachers, and afford a retisooahle and adequate 
compensation to those whose qualifications and inclina- 
tions lead them to ivdopt teachmg as a permanent vuca- 
tjou,^or, in other words, unless the well-qualified and 
professional instructor shall be weU I'eceived, and well 
remunerated by the public, — the money now expended 
tor the support of Normal Schools might aa well be sunk 
to fathomless depths in the ocean. John Lalor, in hia 
excellent prize-essay, published in London in 1839, usea 
the following trathful language, in reference to th« 
instructor : 

"If there be any art, which, more than another, 
i^ei^uires in those who practise it a high union of skill 
and character, that art, beyond a'question, is education. 
In no department of exertion does success so absolutely 
depend on the i>ersonal qualifications of the workman. 
' As is the master, so is the school,' says the Prussian 
maxim ; a few woi-ds, saturate*!, as it were, with truth. 
The system is, indeed, truly important; but the main 
part of a system is, what is in the master's mind. The 
fonn — the external material adjuncts — of a system, 
are, of themselves, nothing: its living spirit^ that part 
of it which has got into the thoughts and feelings of him 
who is to work it-r is everything. 

" The process of education, whether at home or in 

school, is perpetually going on. The instructor may 

guide, [)ut cannot stop \t. "ViVc^iiftt he is attentive or 

neglectM, observation ia atwo^V/\ayi\\eft\.wi&\0 

ihni-ncter is fuvining, ^v\a ^W \m\ef xVe wax v^*** 
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influcnites fi-om liiiii, wlietlier for good or evil. What he 
»ys eamestlj, and, above all, what he docs, is graving 
.itaelf on the teiwcious iiiomory of childliood. Hia incon- 
aistciicies, pailialities, ill-temper, tyranny, selfishness, 
]«ive lasting traces. If his disjjositioiLs are iinfiivor-iblL', 
no check fj-om without can remedy the evil. Parents 
CMi fontrol him little. They iU'c manageil, through their 
prejudices, at the expeuse of their children. A superitw 
KDthority, ivitfi the most perfect miichinery of inspection, 
will fail to get the work of good men pei-foimcd by hnd 
ones. Ita laws will be no restraint on him to whom their 
execution is intrusted ; ita Ijesi systems tiTiitlesa, where 
they cannot insure sttites of mind according with their 
Jpirit. The governmeut of children must he a despotism ; 
and it must have alt the vices of a despotism, if we cuimot 
purify the depositories of supreme jwwer. But, if the 
, Instructor he one who is filled with a consciousness of hia 
duties, how mighty is hie infiuciice ! He is the fountain 
of instruction, and the prime i^^ource of enjoyment, to his 
"pupils. Their Utile difficulties an? brought to him, and 
in bia solution rest. His ciismil remarks sink into their 
minds. His opinions on men aud things make their way 
by the double foree of liuthority and affection. His com- 
punimiship. liis symimtby, are. aliove all things, d^glit- 
fiil. The imitative principle, so powciful in early life, 
ifc incessantly in action. The children are daily nsaimi- 
ilating parte of his nature — making it one with their own. 
!What an influence is his over their future destiny ! " 

If such is the teacher's [losition and power, with what 
jGare should |inrents select him to ■n\\««m Avs-j 'vRVtvaV ■*** 
futrescrreiUy, Ihvii- most pvec'ioaa 'mXwo^Ns — - 'Cftfe W*-"-"^^- 
'9gof tlh'ir '-JjiMrrn ! Nov \s \l. -.Amo. 'wfiVKVa.-^^ '^^'■■' 
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-caution shoulil be exercised in the selection. If lliii 
•dutir is faithfully performed, it leads to luiother, do lew 
importiint ; iintl that is, to keep a teacher in a good cuu- 
«lii*>ii. The lK33t of iiistmotors may be disheartenetl by 
-cold trenlmciit, or discounvged by i-eoeiving inadeqnaW 
"•jompensation for llieir services. It is the duty of parenM 
to treat the teacher of their childi-eii so kindly, 
irewonl liis services so li!)ei\illy. tliiit lie will feel 
'^ti-uinod to liihor cheeifnily and zealously for the ksl 
jgood of those committed to his charge. 

If a mechanii: has a valuable machine, he knoivs tliat 
Its jwrfeet operation and (iill force can be secured only by 
^coeping it in an excellent condition. If a former lias a 
-serviceable hoi-so, he knows that kind treatment and gool 
feeling will make him still more valuable. Let not a 
^se policy be pursue^l in the treatment of those to whom' 
^a,re intrusted such momentous concerns as are committed 
Ha teachers of youth. Let the good instructor be properly 
TCBpected, kindly treated, and liberally compensated, 
lie will be greatly encouraged and strengthened in th» 
pcrformanee of his arduous labors ; and, for all cheering; 
aid which he receives, he will declaim, for those who 
invest ill l)is favor, dividends of the most aatistacUry 
•mature. 



CHAPTER V. 

!1 IB THB DUTY OF PARENTS TO PKOVIDE I'Oa 
Jl JUDIOIOUS 3DPEUVIS10N OF SCHOOLS. 

A SUPERVISORY control of schools is so intlmatelT' 
connected with their very existenee and uaefulneas, that 
it is of the utmost importance that it nise, judicious, and 
efficient mode bo adopted. While a well devised and 
pi-operly executett pliin will tend greatly to elevate and 
advance the schools, !i [mov und inefficient one will retard 
their progress, and impiiir their usefulness. If it is 
important that anp supervision !j« exercised over them. 
it is, certainly, the part of true wisdom to provide foi 
the very beat that ciui be devised. 

Of late, the fiiends of popular education have said 
Diach agitiiist tJie existing mode of school supervision, 
■nd spoken fieoly of its defects. But it is, often, much 
I easier to see and sfieuk of eiTors. than it is to cause their 
tenioval- To cffci't nny change in a long-established 
, institutioti, or course of miinagement, is no trifling tusk ; 
nnd it is not the part of true wisdom to abandon old 
ways, though not in all respects satisfactory, unless new 
' Mnd bettei' ones ai'e clearly open before us. The present 
' ■node of school supervision has been long in vogue. It 
Was deoisei/ by gooil and trwe meu, -AwWv&aXwsss. aws- 
Jained by many of the wiseat v«\A. Ves^v »»^- ^^^^ *'^''- 
tanea and ciir utnatiinces. it Wa ac«nwi^\'^'wA- *■ "^"^ 
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; of good. But times and cii-cumataiices hiiv« 
materially chungeil. The Jiuinber of schools has greatly 
inci'eafied, their continuation lias been lengthened, the 
branches taught in thoni inultiiilied, and the duticflf 
re(juire<l of school committees gitatly augmented, 
the other Imnd, the appi'opriute duties and caret 
clprgymen. and other professional men, — from whom tli^ 
schools have been wont to receive supervisory support 
and influence, — have hecome more numerous and p 
ing, so that, while the schools actually demand 1 
more at their hands, they are realty unable to do i 
much for ihem as formerly. It is now exti-emely diffi- 
Eult, in many places, to find men who, at o 
requisite qualifications and the needed leisure. Id orde 
that a man muy )>g an efi!icient and useiiil school sup( 
I'isor, ho should not oidy be a man of varied knowledge 
sound judgment, good common sense, and u candid mind 
but he should possess a good degree of familiarity witl 
the several branches taught in the schools, and, abon 
all, he should feel a deep, livoly, and abiding interest ii 
the cause of popular education, and have a heart c 
sympathy for both teaclier and taught. He shoub 
nlso be a man who will both merit and command tm 
respect, and one whose daily walk and eonvet 
:ire of a truly exemplary nature. He sliould also ham 
much leisure time, «liich he can devote to the unintep 
riipted examiiiatioti of the schools under his charge. A 
not these views correct '.' If so, let us see liow the t 
isting state of aflliii-s comiwrts thei-cwith. 
la t/ie committee-man a oWoYKift.Yi'*: — He ia, undoubt) 
e^Uy, a must worthy man, AtoV \ub asV-^X xw 
liabla to constant intevvuv^'*^^^ V-j q-\\\*. 1-;'^ 
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the dying, the afflicted or the marrying ones of his pas- 
loral charge; — or, if he remain, Ijodily, in the school- 
room, his mind may \ie upon some half- constructed 
sermon, or npon some parochial duty. 

Is the committee-man a phyaiciau '.' — Who can toll 
token, or where, to find him ! On the very day that his 
attention may be most wanted in the school-room, the 
more imperative calls for emetics and cathartics, bleeding 
and blistering, or for relief to some mortal ache or ail- 
ment, may have possesaion of the whole man, — both 
doctor and committee. 

Is the committee-man a lawyer ? — He will be very 
likely to attend to school duties, if no retaining fee ealla 
his mind in another direction; but, as a matter of 
course, he will strive more to gain a suit at law than Ite 
will to suit the demands or meet the wants of the public 
Bchools, — and, if he apends an hour in visiting schools, it 
will be with the constant fear that it may be at the lona 
of a client. 

Is the eommittuo-man a fanner ?— His thoughts will 
bo more intent upon the training of horses and cattle, or 
the shootings of trees, vcgctabli^i, and grains, tluin ujion 

I the training of bo^-s, or the shootings of the young ideas 
in our schools. 
Ib thf connnittco-nuui a meri.'hant .' — The rise and fall 
JB tlic prices of goods will he tar more prominent in his 
iimnd, and musical to his car, than the rising and falling 
of the voices of the young, whom he may, nominally, 
■aperinteitd. — and a good Imrgain in pmspoct may blind 
iuB eye and close his ear to a gjovl i:c(i\^».Xw\\. 
Js the cMJitjiiittee-Bian a mecWtiw^ ^W.'ft ■"^^^^^^ 
aach more ofth- .Msiest ani\ cHcn-vwaX. \ft^-\Vw\ «'\- ^-^v^^^^"^ 
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nuils into boards, pegs into solu-leuther, or money inta 
pocket, than he will of driving ideas into, or out of, boja' 
heads. Above all, and bejonil nil, is tiie cominittee- 
luaii one of those ereiiturea who have just "nothing ai . 
all " to do'? Then, he will prove the most coinplete "dO' 
nothing" that can be found. He mnj talk, and blusteP, 
and fret; but his very do-nothing habits will unfit him; 
for a do-sornething man. If, seemingly, he labors like 
the mountain, he will bring forth the most insignifi- 
cant results. He may feel tliat the weight of the natioi 
is upon him ; but the schools will feel his weight, and alt 
that he beara, really or imaginarily. Is it not, in the very 
nature of things, ^ — inttst it not be sol In my allusions t< 
different classes of men, I have not intended the slight- 
est disrespect. All will admit that he who would be 
truly successful in any vocation or pui-auit must enter 
upon it with a devotion of heart, and energy of purpose, 
Hence, the good minister, the skilful doctor, the efficient" 
lawyci", the successful merchant and mechanic, the pros- 
perous former, and the useless do-nuthing, aie what thejr 
are, because they give their time and attention to their; 
respective and peculiar callings. 

But. in addition to what I liave Siiid, the present 
motle is objectionable in that the responsibility of 
inspecting the schools is divided among several, and,, 
coiiseiiuently. there is not that strong individual i 
;i>onsibility which is essential to give energy, fidelity^ 
and success. To divide the care and oversight of ou| 
schools among a bo;iixI of ten or twelve men, is much lik| 
intrusting the care of a nv\\ic(«wl to u. boanl of direoto 

instead of to a speciu.1 aapcvmleninA. 

'•in o\i1er thjit a iiwu »\iovvV\ Vi-«\ '.v v\ft«v ww-cwx m 



movement, aaA l&bor successfully for its advancement, il 
is quite Important that lie sliouki tcel thiit much of its 
degree of progress, or want of progress, depends upon 
his action and interest, or deficiency thereof. 

If the cai'c of the schools in a toivu devolves upon 
some ten or twelve men. we may see that no one will 
assume to himself a very large share of the responsihil- 
ity, Tvhilc each will almost excuse himself from acting, 
ander the impression that the greater fidelity and fitness 
of his associates render his efforts unimportant. 

Again: — The fraiuent change of school -committees 
is very unfavorahle to the best good of the schools. In 
many towns, the same men do not compose the board of 
school-committee for two consecutive years. Hence, 
there is a constant liability to change, in reference to the 
genera! regulations and management of the school ; and 
modes of government, and methods of instruction, which 
meet tlie hearty approval of the members of one board, 
may be entirely discarded by their successors ; and those 
teachers who have succeeded in gaining the approbation 
of the committee, one year, may, while pursuing the same 
course, receive the severe and unqualified censure of 
those in autliority the next. Every one knows that famil- 
iarity with peculiar iiuties renders their performance 
comparatively easy. Hence, u man who has devoted one 
year to the discharge of school-committee duties is. usu- 
ally, much more competent to spend another year than 
a stranger would ov could be- He has become acquainted 
with leaehei-s and pupils, and knows how to nay and do 
thin^ in the best wwy, and a.t the rigdf li'm.t. \\5&.'s»^., 
if be JB the right kind of a man, \vva eutxt \\&».t\«ft *s&. 
e^rta nil} he moix- efficient i\ivti aaUvitv^"c"^ cmiW. '^ 
24 
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(Villi yet, comparatively, how few ^ood men aro reliunrf 
rn office for coiiaooutive years ! Tlit-y either find tV' 
duties too onerous, the task too thnukless, or tlie vot>«, 
at the aiiiiuiil election, too few. But I have alvpwW 
sufli(iiontIy enlarged on this point: imd, assuming tiic 
position that the present mode does not accomplish tte 
desired amount of gootl, I will pi-oceed to designate fine 
wliich, it is believed, will be more efficient and useful. 

I. Each town shall, annually, elect a boaixl of school- 
eominittee, to consist of three, five, or more members, to 
whom shall he intrusteil the money raised for cilueatioiwl 
purposes, and also the general interests of the sdiwl* 
within the town. 

II. This boaiil shall, as soon iis may be, after ita 
organization, appoint some suitable pei-son, from its 
nunibor, or otherwise, as spccinl superintendent of thft 
schools, with the following specific duties : 

1. To select and contract with all teachers, and make 
snch e.x.imination into their qualificatioi^s as may seem 
necessary, or as the Ixtard may direct. 

'2. To visit the several schools within the town. 
often as once each month r and, aa often as pi-ncti cable, 
examine into the progress of the several classes, 

3- To hoM meetings of the pai-cnts in the several 
school-districts, and aililress them in reference to tlioii 
schoitl duties and obligations. 

4. To lioM occasional meetings of the teachers withi 
the town, for the considei-ation and discussion of topic 
pertaining to their vocation. 

5. To aid in the anljaalmcBt ot aa^ difficulties, t 
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icachers : and, generally, to promote the peace and har- 
^nony of districts 

G. To contract for, and superintend all repjiirs, build- 
ings, kc. ; and to provide fuel, and all other necessary 
^articles for the schools. 

7. To meet the board of school-committee quarterly, 
for the purpose of making a detailed report of his doings, 
and conferring with them in relation to future plans and 
opemtions. 

8. To make, annually, a detailed report of his doings, 
and of the condition of the schools ; first, to the school- 
^xnnmittee, and, subsequently, to the town. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

PARBNT3 SHOULD ENCODRAfiE T 

In many instancos parents ui-e too ready to leure aB 
tile affairs of the school in the hands of committees i 
teachers. Tliia will not answer. Unless parente raaw- 
foat a ajiecial interest in the school, and all its exerciser, 
it will require more effort, on the part of the teacher aiu| 
committee, to promote the advancement of the pupils^ 
The young are very quick to discover any feeling, o 
want of feeling, on the part of their parents ; and the] 
will not often deviate much from the same. If, theiii 
parents would have their children manifest a judiciouf 
strong, and abiding interest in all their school performs 
ances, they must first themselves exhibit a lively intereffi 
in the game. 

From an interesting volume,* publlslied within a faij 
yoai-a, we gather the following truthful, and illuatratiw 
incidents : 

Locke Amsden wii-s an earnest, faithful, and devotad 
teacher, — one who labored heartily, and wisely. Ht 
wae engaged to instruct a school in a district noted f 
the apathy and neglect of parents, and, of couree, for tl 
hickwardness and indifference of the children, Enthuu; 
aatic and active, ae he always was, he determined 1 

'"Locke Amsden; or, The SijtwAnttsWt ." \1 ma., 281 pi 
J'ubliabed byB. B. Muasej & Co-.tiuawin, h.^ietjiMssH^.w^t 
^■4 that shouM l>e read bj e^isrj ^toti^ m»4 ^»^^ 
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stoive, in every suitable way. to arouse some interest itn 
the part of parents and pupils. Tn tlie school -i-oom, Iw. 
did what he could ; and when out, ho called at the honiL>» 
of bis scholars, conversed with the parents, und affectitin- 
■t«ly and eai-neatly invited them to viatt the school, — nil 
invitation always accepted verbally, but never regardeil 
]>ractically. When his patience was nearly exhausted, he 
determined upon one more effort. Said he, " I will have 
an Exhibition, and have some exercises whicli wit), assur- 
edly, interest parents ; and, by inviting tliem to come on 
a particular afternoon, they will do so, for the sake of 
■eeing each other, if not for encouraging me and their 
children." 

He, accordingly, made the necessary arrangements. 
With much patient perseverance, he succeeded in en- 
listing the interest of the pupils, who worked m they 
never worked before. \Vhen the appointed day ap- 
proached, Amsden called upon the parents, and gained 
from them assurances that they would certainly attend. 
He was greatly encouraged and animated, and his pupils 
were unusually industrious and ambitious. Everything 
appeared auspicious and cheering. At length, all was 
ready, and the eventful day dawned, with aa clear a 
•ky, and bright a snn, as were ever seen. Full of 
hope and encouragement, the tfsacher was early on liis 
way to the scene of his labors, congratulating himself 
that he had, finally, succeeded in awakening the desired 
iDtercst. On hia way, however, his attention was arrested 
by numerous showy handbills, posted in every conspicu- 
ous place, announcing that, on that very afternoon, the 
hr-famed Potter, a profeaaeA iug,^ftt •al 'Ow»fc ■<»&>«»., 
iTQitlti give an Exhibition, m ■«V\»'^v, «& "'iWwiJ'-,^* ^'^'^^ 
24* 
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display the iistcnishiDg feats of swnllowing swords s 
jack-kniveB, hatching chickens, frying eggs in his h&tj 
together with sundry like miraculous feats. 

As tht school Exhibition and Potter's were to com-^ 
ineiice at ahout the same hour, the teacher, at first, felt n 
slight apprehension that /lis performances might 
thrown into the " Ijiickground : " but a moment's refleo 
tifin induced him to feci that no people of sense i 
character, and, especially, that no parents, would tUiti 
uf putting such pitiful shows in competition with the n 
praiseworthy performances of their own children. ButJ^ 
on opening his school, his feaj's iind doubts were gi'eatlyj 
increased. He soon discovered that the heads of hi»J 
pupik were so completely bejuggled, that they could thinl 
of nothing hut Potter, live vhickeiis, ka. At recess th^l 
whole convei-satiou turned on the subject which, so evi-d 
dently, engrossed their thoughts. The teacher could heal 
nothing but " Poller, — real lire chickens, great shar^^ 
sicords, handle imd all;" and. on passing around th< 
room, he noticed the name of Potter written on nearl;^ 
every slate, to "'hicli, on some, was itdded a represent!! 
tton of a man with a, half-swallowed sword ; and som 
had exhibited no inconsiderable artistic skill in <]rawing| 
of hats /mU of chickens. On returning to school in thd 
afternoon, he found matters worse than ever. He CrAlledJ 
ft boy to read, who, after being shown his piaue, whicba 
he had forgotten, commenced, B-a^yes, a — k-e-r — 
Potter. " What !" said the teacher. eMuestly. "Potter^ 
— baker, I mean, but I was thinking." — and sowers all! 
thinking, not of their own exercises, but of Potter, and.J 
of his juggleries. Tbe aftjeTTiw>iv^nseft\,\)>s\.\« y''™"'* 
came; and the dishefttle-neiV \eacV<-v >\\=-TO\%*e \\«i ij 
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who were not long in making their way to Potter's show. 
whci-e their more childish and foolish parents bad goue 
before them. 

And how many teachers can relate experiences equally 
disheartening ! In how many iostances are the most 
trivial and unimportant matters allowed to interfere with 
the nohler and worthier objects and exercises of the 
school-i-oom ! In relation to the school exercises and 
Advancement of their children, how few parents exhibit 
an interest equal to that manifested in relation to other 
concerns ! What individual would intrust the construc- 
tion of an impoi-tant piece of machinery to another, and 
feel no interest in watching its progress towards comple- 
tion'? What farmer would think of sending hia oxen to 
performata "cattle-show" exhibition, without designing 
to be present to witness their performances'? But. is he 
equally interested to witness the school exercises of his 
fl&p-ing, which, in importance, as fai- excel those of the 
oxen, us the nature, interest, and destiny of man, are 
higher and nobler than those of the brute ? It is no lesa 
true than disheartening, that the brute's performances 
often attract more attention and admiration than do those 
of the children ; and no wonder that a stranger, at a 
'recent public-school examination, at which tew or no 
parents made their appearance, should express his aston- 
ishment, at seeing so many fetherlcss and motherless 
children, — for well may they be considered as orphans, 
icho are thus left to toil and struggle on, uncheered by a 
mother's smile or a father's appioval. 
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All who feel any degree of interest in the education 
of the young cannot &,il of appreciating the beauty and 
force of the following remarks, from the pen of Horaca 
Alann. In alluding to the numerous school-houses, 
which ai-e scattered over our country, he saya ; 
"Though not always aji architectural ornament, yet 
they ai-e a moral beauty to the land in which we dwell, 
Enter with me, for a moment, into one of these import- 
ant, though lowly mansions. Survey those thickly- 
seated benches. Before us are clustered the children 
of to-day, the men of to-morrow, the immortals of 
Eternity! What costly works of art, — what splendid 
galleries of sculpture or of painting, won by a nation's 
arms, or purchased by a nation's wealth, — are compar- 
able in value to the treasures we have in these children T- 
How many hving and palpitating nerves come down from 
parents and friends, and centre in their young hearts ; 
Mid. as they shall advance in life, other living and palpi- 
tatmg nerves, which no man can number, shall go oat, 
from theii bosoms, to twine round other hearts, and Mf 
feel their throbs of pleasure or of pain, of rapture Dt. 
of agony ' How many fortunes of others shall be linked 
with their fortunes, and aWW a^iaxa w 
1 of ttiefift J 
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brougKl; in its letinue of fears, nor diaappoiiitincnt itH- 
sorrows. Tlieir joys are joys, and their hopes more real' 
than our realiticj ; and, as visions of the future burst 
upon their imagination, their eye kindles, like tlie young 
eagle's at the morning sunbeam. 

Grouping these children into separate oircles, and' 
looking forward, for but a few short years, to the fortunes 
that await them, shall «e predict their destiny, in thtt 
terrific language of the poet 'J — 

" Tfita ,sh»l! the fury iiacii:',.ij tej. 
The vultursH of Uie niitiJ ; 
Uisilninful Anger, piilliil Feur. 
And Sbiime, that i^kulke behii^ 

" Ambition IMa ahall tempt to rise j 
Thea whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacriSoe, 
And grinning tntamj-. 

" The stinga oY Falsehood those bIlhII try ; 
And linni Unkmdness' altered eye 
That mookB the tear it forced to flow ; 

And keen Remorse, with blood deSled, 

And nioodj Madness, laughing wild, 
Amid severest woe;" 

coucenliiiliitg our whole souls into one rescdve, — 
[ high and prophetically strong,^ that our duty to these- 
I ■jhildren shnll be dime, shal! we proclaim, in the blessed 
rUaguage of the Saviour, "It is not the will of 
I TOUR Father which is iiV Heaven that one of 

f THESE LITTLE ONES SIIOUI.H I'EKISH " ! 

With what feelings ought these conaideratioiifi, «i ^JA. 
i &e hearts of parents: and with ■w\iat vuAm"tt^TJw\^'*^^ 
induce them to labor to 9acu.Te "AiC 'sSae. e(Va.«^'«*ft- 
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of tbeir offepriug ! The united, judicious aiid well-timed^ 
efibrts of purenta tuid teachers will, with the bk'ssing of 
God, leiul the young onward and upward in wisdom's 
ways. In view of this, will not [jarcnts earnestly aafc 
tliemselvcs whiit they can do to promote tlie true 
tulvanuement of interests at once so desirable 
important 1 Every parent has weiglity and i-esponsibl 
duties resting upon him ; and a wise discharge of t 
will bring a glorious and soul-cheering ix-eompense. 

When the author of this work was engaged in teach-' 
ing, he wrote the following apjieal to parents, solieitinj 
tlieir cooperation in the particulars named. If parent»t 
will consider it aa addressed to them hy the insti'uctor of- 
t/ieir children, and read it with a spirit of candor, it will, 
it is hoped, prove beneficial. It waa published i 
tract form hy the Hon. Hunry Barnard, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Hhoile Ishmd, and somewhat 
extensively circulated. A few altoratioiis and additions 
have been made. 

A 'lEAClIBlt'S APl'KAL TO THE PARENTS OF Hid PUPILS. 

Respected /''//eHd.x ; — The intimate relation whid( 

subsists between us, as parents and teacher, induces mfl 
TO address you in relation to some of oiii- inutual duties, — > 
upon the proper appreciation and due performance of' 
which dei»end, in a great degree, the future success and 
welfai-e of your children. I feel that we are mutualljl 
engaged in a great work ; a work which demandii oae 
moat serious consideration, and one which loudly callt 
for the exej'cise of our united wisdom and heany o 
fiiition. Til's « ork is the tra\iraig, M\i S\*fc\^\ffi(o.^ U 
ohji'cta of your deaveat affiw\.\o\\s., «> *«*■ **! » 
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ne rirtuous and liappy citizens, and " luit well their 
parts" on the stage of life ; alike an honor to themselves, 
to you, to rae, to the community, and to their Creator. 

As, therefore, we are engaged in a work at once so 
important and bo interesting in its results, it seems to nic 
extremely desirable that a good understjmding should 
exist between us, and that we should coriperate in every 
suitable manner, and on every proper occasion. In send- 
ing your children to my school, you have placed tliem 
under my care, and exiiect them to spend many precioai 
hours of their youth under my immediate instruction 
and influence. You, doubtless, expect much of rae; 
and, if you faithfully perform your duties, you have a 
right to expect much. 

T feel, I trust, to some e.vteiit, the immense responsi- 
bility of my situation, and will seek to labor " with all 
diligence" in the discharge of ray arduous duties; and 
I hope I shall be enableil to answer every reasonnhli! 
expectation on your part. But, that I may labor more 
successfully, as well as more cheerfully, will you allow 
me. in a plain, familiar manner, to cult your attention to 
H few particulai-s in which your coi-dial cooperation 
is most earnestly and affectionately solicited'! I will 
endeavor, on my part, not to ask for anything which 
will not tend to the gi-eatest advancement of your chil- 
dren, and to the promotion of their welfitrc. 

I. / resj/er/fidly invUe you to aid me In securing 
the eonatant and seGsnnnbte iiltendaiice of your chil- 
dren- 

. I have reason to liolieve that some parents tiasit, \-«A. 
ffveii men'tei! nttfi;tion to 1:\\eae \iWtA*. \Wi '^'^^ "^"^ 
think that elu'Mron an.- oftt^n V«vt ?\ow. wtV*^-. '^"^ '^ 
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■iate, without any autlicient reason '.' Perhaps you hay*' 
iievor fully considered the evils incideut to inconstant or 
4iiiseasonabIe attendance ; and, if so, allow me to call 
your attention to one or two of them, and others will 
readily suggest themselves to your minds. Let us, ihon, 
■notice the tendency, or some of the cooBequences, i 
'frequent absences. 

] . If children are allowed to be absent, for insufficient 
"reason, they are, virtually, taught to look upon their 
-school and its duties as of quite secondary importance. 
If the doing of some trifling errand, the making 
a-eoeiving visits, or the participating in some pleasi 
excursion, is allowed to interfere with school 6X61*01863 
obligations, your children will, most assuredly, cousidei 
the engrossing object, or objects, as of paramount value. 
■Of course, their interest will be diminished, and their 
progress retarded, in a degree projwrtionate to the extent 
nnd frequency of the infringement upon the claims of thfr; 
-school. If you wished for a lad to assist you on yonr 
ferm, in your shop, or counting-room, you would insist 
upon having his undivided time and attention. This 
■would be requisite for /ns ^ood. iis well as for yours. 

If you had in your employ an apprentice, who shouU 
ftequently absent himself, and allow unimportant e 
ments or amusements to absorb the time and attention 
which should he devoted to gaining a knowledge e 
his ti-ade, yoti would, at once, conclude tliat he wouWl 
never become a proficient in it. And will it not be t 
^samc in school affairs ? Are not your children appreibi 
ii'ces j'fi the school o? Vntt"«\e!dffe, which is designed 1 
Jlivpare them for the vjqtV ot \\^6\ K."n\\ia.nfe -^wa. w 
vonsidcred tlmt only t1\c vto«*V^ -^^'^ tvwiViv^ « 
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the duties of apprenticeship wva 'qualify them for woik- 
men, that riee<l not be ashamed of their work, when 
tliey shall hav« aerveJ out their time, and taken their 
Stand with the free aclora on the stage of life '] It yau 
have not, let mc beaeecli you, an you prize the good of 
your children, imd wish their gnateBt tvlvancement; to 
j)aiiBe and reflect. 

2. If children ai'e often absent, tney will fall oehind 
their claaBrautes in their studies, and, consequently, lose 
mnch of their interest id them, and perhaps acquire an 
actual dislike for school, and all ita exercises. Of neces- 
«iiy. most of the instruction, in large schools, must be 
given to whole chsaea, and not to individual scholars. 
Tour children receive their school-knowledge in this way. 
It is very essential, for the progress of a class, an<l its 
individual members, that no scholar tto absent from a 
single recitation : for, frequently, the loss of a single 
lesson may affect a scholar's interest and advancement 
for a whole term. Let me take an instance to illustrate 
this. I have a class in Arithmetic, and it is often 
necessary for me to explain some principles, the clear 
understanding of which, by the pupil, will serve us a key 
to 8abeei{uent lessons. To-day I occupy some time in 
explaining some principles, to a class of twenty, of which 
chjhl is a member, but, unfortunately, an absent 
pne. 'ro-niorro«- he comes to school, but is unable to 
l»)mprehcnd niid perform the exercises of the day, on 
seoDunt of his afjsence the previous day. What, there- 
'Sore, must be done.' Ceitainly one of two things. I 
t either devote time and strength, whidi lw\w>.t**i 
whole «cho.)l (and which vW. sgVwA ■Rew^"!-. ■m^ 
repeat the c.virl.uiatioris given in \\w aX^wtvwt.. w ^ -w^^ 
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leave him to grope along in the dark, ns be^t he can, aodf 
pnibuWy, to become disgusted witli his school and i 
Blujjea. He wilt not only droop himself, but will t 
a withering und disheartening influence upon the other 
scholars. 

Our schools caiinot iiccotnplish tlie highest amount of 
good, unless tbe children ore regular and constant itt' 
their attendance. How often is it, that scholars of goo4 
natural abilities are comiected with a good school, moutb 
ifter month, and year after yeai-, and yet make but littlo, 
if any, progress I They retain seats in school, and, wh( 
perfectly convenient, and consistent with other arranga«_ 
ments, they occupy them, — and do little else. They a) 
neither prepared to enter a regular class, nor to continiu 
there, if allowed to join. They feel no interest in tha 
sehool. nor in the studies thereof; and often, by their 
habits of idleness and inattention, they become a positirt 
injury to the whole school, Teachers are incompe/etti 
to impart any new light to such comet-like pupils a 
are ; — comet-like in some respects, but most unlike it 
Others, — they appear and disappear, but when and ho«l 
they will reappear, no mortal can predict, with the slight 
est degree of certainty. A desii^blc interest and fai 
improvement cannot he e.xliibitcd by children, who n 
allowed to be frequently absent. If tlie making ( 
receiving of visits, the pej-formniice of some nnimportoo 
errand, or an engagement for some momentary pleaani 
or gratification, is allowed to ti-espiisH upon achocl-dutiei 
children \s"iU he taught, in the most unei[uivocal mannf 
to look upon their sc\io«\ na o? to?^\vi?,™\«i'rt4.Twe, It 
n duty the moat impevatWft, on iVc \».A <S. -^wsfts 
train ,ip their sons tuid .\;uv-V\:cv^ ^o -^^^gvv^ vV«« i 
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and its exercises, foi- the lime being, as paramnunt K* 
rU things else. By being uUowed to alwent themsolvesii 
Ht first by permission of parents, for some inconaiderablts 
purpose, they will soon be tempted to let some favorite 
amusement draw them from the school-rooui, and that, 
too, without the coaseiit or knowledge of their parents 
C. or g'jordians, — as truants. Could parents hut realiste 
the daii^rs that cluster around thu truant's path, with 
what care and watchfulness would they liilfor to secure 
the regular attendance of their children ! How eanjerttly 
and perseveringly would they endeavor to instil into 

Itiieir minds a love, for school, ami its wholesome regula- 
tions !■ Let us, for one moment, consider the truant's 
downward course. Think of him as, for the first time. 

tdi^gustal with lessons which his frequent absences have 
rendered him unable to comprehend or commit, with it 
trembling and faltering heart he so fur stifles the voice 
of conscience, as to disobey jiarerits and teacher, and 
spend the houi-s of school m idle pleasuj'e or wantoft 
mischief. See him as be goes on, from step to step, 
until he totally disi-egarda the kind monitions and advice 
of his best friends, and becomes the associate of kindre4t 
aad more depraved spirits, and, with them, i>ccomes an 
, Outcast from respectable society. ITe hates his school 
\ mid bis teacher : disregniils, and even abuses, liis parents ; 
forsakes the house of worship and the Sunday-school ; 
violates the Sablwith, and becomes a seven days' iniant f 
"h not his case a lamentable one 7 But the worst and 
darkest of the picture is yet in prospect. From dis- 
oljcdience and tniantism, he goea niv \n vVvftW.ys'wsv'i *x^ 
BTHue. He disivgiirds tmtfe, Viiieomeft \ftolwrtft wA-^-x-i- 
■ionest. n„.l plun;:,- into tho vov^ V(«i-X^^ ^'i '^'^^'^'^'S *^ 
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I' vice,— becoming the vilest of the ^ile, aod basest oT tlia 

haec. Behold him. alter the Lapse of a fev short years; 
his mind cumipteO and enerrated, his talents pro^tiat^, 
' awl his physical constitution a mere wreck of what it 

\ should )uve been, and might Imve been ! His associates 

and purtneni in degradation have abandoned him. In 
view of his nretchetlness and loneliness, he becomes the 
1, <loHpcnite author of some crime, which will call upon bia 

IruitMlevotol bead the jnst vengeance of im uutiaged 
coDiiniinity and violated laws. Uis confinement as a base 
'' criminal recalls, in some degree, his long-lost senses, and 

I «rouscs him 1o a state of consciousness and remorse. He 

I 'eflectii on the past ; thinks of his once happy home. — 

af liis beloved though muuh-abuaed parents, brothers, 
[ sisters, and h-iends. He thinks, too, with bitter anguish, 

I of the district school, whose slighted privileges consli-- 

ItatBii the first step in his downward career. Then, from 
wluit icas, and what might have been, he ponders the 
reality, and his future prospects. He views himself as »> 
rtiittcd, wretched, foranken, miserabk outcast. His 
guilty conscience, uliose voice has been so long stifled or 
unheeded, now hivunts and goads him, deepening his 
misery and iiiiguisb. until, at length, in a. fit of des|)era- 
tion, li(3 seizes the suicidal stoul, and. in ;i moment, it 
pierces his tlirobbing and iicliing heart, and his disem- 
bodied spirit goes unhidden to Him who giive it ! Call 
■this no fancy -sketch, for it bus often lieen made a real- 
ity by niiiTiy who hnvc been iriore thtm lost to society 
lUid friends. And, inethinks, if you will visit yondct 
prison-house, now crowded with wretched and doomed 
rietiitis of , 'rime, and, ivs yoa taW ■>iV>^ "^"sw. 
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thoir downward career. Tlie answer from manj w<mld 
be, " We were truant boys, and from that wo traoa 
our present condition of guilt and degnulatioii." And. it* 
such ia ever the caae.— andwho can doubt if!— with 
what diligence should parents watch, tii waunteract every 
lofiuence which may have the Iwist tundency to teuch 
their children that their school is unimportant, and may 
f>e iniule secondai'y to amusements, or trifling engagements 
of any kind ! 

Some one has thus "summed up" the unfavoralile 
results of uimecessary absence : 

1. If a boy learns to feel chat he may leave \\a 
4luties as a scholar for trivial causes, for causes equally 
trivial he will forsake his businees when a man. 

2. The time of the teacher and the whole school is 
wasted, while this absence is being recorded. 

3. The teacher's time is wasted, in reading and record- 
ing the deline^ucnt's excuse, when he returns to the 

' school. 

4. He interrupts the exercises of the teacher, or some 
])art of the s<.'hoo1. in finding the placts at which his 
various lessori!^ conunenc«. 

o. He has lost the lesson recited yesterday, and does 
not understand that portion of to-day's lesson which 
ilepends uptm that of ye-stei-day ; and sucli dependence 
usually exists. 

t>. The teacher's time and patience are ta.xed in 
repeating to him the instructions of yestcnlay; wbiclu 
however, for want of study, he does not dearly ajipre- 
ciate. 

7. The lest of the class ate Aerpuwwx ol 'Oiw; waUMavvtsv* 
of their teacher, while he is tmi-Auw-L, "iVe ft,'cft^^';«!ivv\ 
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8. The progresa of the rest of the class is checked^ 
und their ambition curbed, by waiting for the tardj! 
delinquent. 

3. The pride of the olnss ia wounded, and their 
intereat in their studies abated, by tlie conduct of thfc 
ihaentee. 

10- The reputations both of t«a«hiT and school sufle^i' 
upon daya of public examination, by failui-es, which ar4 
chargeable to the absence, and not to ihc instruction. 

11. The means generously provided for the educatin 
of the delinquent are wrongfiilly wasted. 

12. He sets a pernicious example for the rest of tl 
school, and usually does some actual mi^hief whllfe 
absent. 

But, leaving this point, on which I have enlarged, : 
view of its gi-eat importance, let us brieiiy uonsider oM 
or two of the more prominent objections to wtsea.tanahfe 
attendance, 

1. If children ai-e allowed to be tardy in their att«nd> 
ance at school, they will be prone tu undervalue 
punctuality in other affaii-s. Children sbouM be tangl)( 
to look upon their tii^houl as of paramount irajiortftncej 
and regard the school-room ns their workshop, — thi 
pkce of business for them: and no concern of a second! 
cry nature should be allowed to interfere, in the lea 
degree, with its uppropriiite exei-ciscs. It is extremetj 
desirable that yon impress strongly uiwii the mioda o 
jc\ir childi-eu the fact, that whatever is worth doling i 
ill should l)e done wl'11. iCud at the proper time. Tfflol 
ijem tluit piutctmtUty in the AlscWig; of every duty Ij 
of the highest importance; >md, \^ :jon Vwom. -C 
-■■htf-L've it /iUJK^tiliously hi veUl\ou ui xV«« *a\««\.< 



vill be lUculy to do the same in every duty of subseqaent 
life. In this way. tkey will form n Itabit of inestimiible 
, value. 

Bat I have considered the evils of uiiseasoniible attend- 
ance only in relation to its effect upon him who 
trespasses, I will briefly allude to another objection tc 
the habit, which is, 

2. 'Thai children who enter the school-room at a 
late hour interrupt the order of the school, and inter- 
fere with some passing exercises, in which, perhaps, 
they should have a part. Thus a whole school is often 
made to suffer from the deviation of a few. In some 
schools, much time is actually lost, on every )ialf-day, by 
the dilatoriiicss of individual members. You have. 
doubtless, noticed the effect upon a congregation at 
church caused by the late entrance of [lersons ; and 1 
will leave this point, by merely suggesting the analogy. 
between the two, to your own mind,- — being con\iuced 
that due reflection will induce you to regard the whole 
matter in il/i true light, and act accordingly. 

Before closing this subject, I will call your attention 
to one more evil, similar in its effects to that we have 
juBt considered. I allude to the habit of leaving school 
before the regular hour of dismission. Children very 
frequently bring notes from their parents, requesting 
. their dismission at an early hour; and, if all such 
requests, in some schools, should be complied with, the 
exercises of the lust hour would he constantly inter- 
rupted by those who should thus leave. 

3, Encourage your children to resiiecl aitd ti(i<Aj 
tJ>e rules !tnd tequireTnents of their lottcher. 

This is highly necessary for t\te\v \iyo\«v ' 
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and Uappinesj while at school. Induce them to look 
a;^ii th.'ir instructor as your iii id their friend, and h 
ragard ill his regulations as designed for their goud. I^' 
in any ft' my ariwigeiiieiits, or in the execution of my ' 
plans, yon sliall think I have eri'ed, or tliat your chil- 
dren have suffered, or been neglected, you will conter IC 
fiivor by making known to me. freely, your feelings or 
iipprehensions. C'omu in the spirit of kindness, ; 
will promise to receive you kindly, and answer i 
reasonable inquiry, I may sometimes err, — it will t 
strange if I do not. Perhaps you feel that you ! 
times misjudge, or act unwisely: in the mimagement of 
your own children. Will you consider that I am called 
upon to control and instruct the collected tamilies of 1 
neigliborhood '.' 

I have under my care a multitude, whose home influ' 
euces and discipline are widely djfierent. The childrert 
from no two f.imilie8 are alike. Yet they muat be unitecl 
and governed ss one large family. Some are mild, kinti 
and affectionate, — ever anxious to know, and ready t( 
obey, every wish of tlieir teacher ; while others arff 
rough, uncourteouH, and obstinate,— apparently i 
pleased when they are doiag wrong, interrupting i 
school, and annoying their instructor. These oppositt 
characters and elements actually exist, in most schools; 
and it would be wonderful, indeed, if teachers could deci^ 
and act, upon every occasion, and in every emergency^ 
in such a mannei' as to meet universal approval. I fl 
that I may sometimes do wrong. Let ua rememhe 
tbat " To eiT is human, — to forgive, divine ! " ButM 
long as you have sufficient coi\?iie"i\t:fe "«i 'i\e.tfiw»S^M 
its operations, to induce you to srai 30,^^ *S&wbm 
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beseech you to teach ♦,heiu to regaavl eveiy rule aad 
requisition with conscientious strictness. In this wav, 
you Tniiy do much for me and much for them. 

If you hear reports from your children (and thi; 
sliould lie done with much caution), oi" otherwise, reflec"- 
ing upon the management of the school, or ti'eatment of 
indiviilual memhers, do not too readily confide in iL 
heai". If, however, you I'eally think thei'e is got^.T 
ground for such reports, call upon me, and aaceitain all 
the particulars, remembering the somewhat trite sayings, 
that, ''There are two sides to a question," and that. 
" Circumstances alter cases." If you pursue this course, 
in the spirit of love and kindness, you will, in most 
cases, find that great exaggerations and perversions have 
been made ;— sometimes, perhaps, intentionally, but; 
more frectuently, from the misunderstanding or miscon- 
ception peculiar to childhood. 

■i. JUncourage your children to be orderly, and 
shidiotisly to regard right. 

Youth ai'e frequently tempted, by the example of 
vicious associates, to violate the rules of good behavior, 
and spend their time in idle mischief, or vain pursuits. 
As you cannot always keep them removed from per- 
nicious influences, and depraved companions, do all in 
yoor power to form in them an abhorrence of all that 
ia evil, and a deep rcgai-d for everything that is '' lovely 
and of good report." So train them, that they may 
oomo in contact with vice without being contaminated : 
nay, more than this, that their own upright conduct, and 
pure conversation, may exert a salutary in.fttt!JwW!i ^s^w 
ibate who manifest no love for \'vTWoas, aCia. 

Imfrove every fit opportunity to Vm'vteaa w.ijwv '^' 
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miudi) tbe ruinous uonsequeocea of vice and idleness; , 
and, at tlie some time, show them that, " Wisdom's wa^ . 
sire pleasantness, and all her paths ore peace." Teach, 
iheni to avoid trifling deviationB, — to do right at all 
times and on all ocuuaions, because it is right, and- 
because, by so doing, they will be more happy and useful. 
Teach tliem that it is tetter to " suffer wrong than to 
di) wrong ; " and that the fa«t, that wrong has been done 
(o them, is no reason why they should do wrong ig. 
I'L'turi) Tell them tliat kindness will allay wrath, and 
tliat it is more noble and utanly to return "good for 
evil," than to give "reviling for reviling." Teach thent 
to feel that if they would he truly wise, and great, aid 
happy, they must first he truly good. 

As you meet your children at the el^se of the day,, 
occupy a few minutes in conversing with them respect- 
ing the manner in which they have spent the day. Ask 
tliem to reflect, and consider if tliey have not done some 
works which '■ need to be repented of; " and direct them 
io the Author of their existence for pardon, and to the 
fjuntain of all wisilom for future guidance and support 
Then may you hope to see them become an honor and | 
blessing to you, and to the community. 

5. Encourage your children to be studious, Jj 
manifesting an interest in their lessons. 

Improve every suitable occasion to converse with tbenl 
concerning their studieij : and do all jou can to convince 
them, that the more diligent and faithful they are noir| 
the brighter will be their prospects for future usefulntd 
.iiii) happiness, Do all in your power to inspire then 
fTJtb )i iove for knowledge, as a. eovwte u'v ^«i5£snti4l 
nnrl jrnprovcment. In t\ic nwvwSw?,. wjoto. w^ 
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ibe great importance of diligence during the hours of 
school : and at night, inquire respecting the studies of ' 
&ie daj, and ascertain what new ideas hiive been 
Ac(juired, what facta have been stored up, what difficul- 
ties overcome, what kindly acts performed. Induce 
diem to examine, to investigate, to think. In a word, — 

all you can to cause them to feel the gi'eat advantages 

education, and the neco?«ity of patient application to 
Xditain it. You will tluia im.'-ease their interest, and 
3 them to regard with pleasure exercises that would, 
otherwiae, appeal- dull and unimportant. 

6. Improve every convenient occasion, in visiting' 
fhe school. 

In this way, you caji do much to stimulate and cheer 
'OUT children and their teacher. I do not ask you to 
eome, that you may assisi in conducting the exercises of 
tine Bchool, — but come to see and to hear, and thus give 
i real evidence that you feel an interest in tlie sub- 
|ect of education. Children often attend school month 
after month, and see no parent within the room. The 
teacher urges upon their consideration the great value of 
Jtnowledge day after day, and repeats his earnest desire 
ibr their improvement; but often his words and interest 
,re almost neutralized by the indifference and inattention 
of their dearest friends. They begin to think thai 
^ncation is of little consequence, and that it matters 
fiot whether they are industrious or idle. Ab they never 
their parents within the school-room, they begin to 
think that their teacher is the only individual interestcil 

their progress, and that be is so, becauso it is in thu 
irey of his business. Hence & teaaVftT & Ku'js.TwiwiTa «i*i. 

>inpJe otUa full powerless, tot "Aie ^mA <i't '^^ tij^.'S*-- 
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fning influences of a parent's interest, and a parent's 
entlorsement. 

In passing through manufacturing villages, we fre- 
quently notice over the doors of certain buildings, in 
large characters, " No admittance, except on BCSI- ■ 
NESS,'' Plain and positive a& this inscription appeals to i 
be, it does not always prove effectual. Yankee curiosity, , 
and Yankee ingenuity, will contrive to gain entrance. 
have sometimes thought that, if the word " School-' 
house" should be inscribed over the entrance, thoM.' 
within would never suffer the slightest annoyance froa 
visitors. I trust, however, that, so far as oui' sclioci. 
is concerned, the ivriting over the door-way may be,. 

" EVEEV PARENT AND CITIZEN HAS AS INTEKEST W 
THE BUSINESS TRANSACTED WITHIN, AND MAY AT All 
TIMES HAVE A FREE ADMITTANCE, AND FBEl, AT PBB- 
FECT LIBERTY TO INSPECT THE OPERATIONS OF THOSF 
WITHIN !" 

If, therefore, you have never been in the habit of 
Tisiting your children's school, let me affectionately ii 
you to begin the practice. It will increase your own 
interest, and redouble theirs. Whenever you may have 
M. leisure hour, will you not come and spend it with your 
ehildren, and listen to their recitations 7 Depend upon 
■it, if you will adopt this course, their zeal and studk'UB^ 
ness will be greatly increased : and they will cheerful^ 
apply themselves to prepare their daily exercises, wLffll 
»hey feel that their fether or their mother may be p 
when they are called upon to recite, — for what child will 
not be ambitious to do well at such a time'! But I n 
leave the subject wit\i you.,\(OT'B\^ft\«.\--gwi.'«&i!aswSini 
xmaider its importance. 
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7. Have n regaid Co lite character iif the boot.i- 
■ chUilren rend, and see. that t/iry read uiider- 
'Motuihig/j/. 

|. Of making books tliere is no end ; and, if all books 
Pwere good books, we might wish there would be no end 
jit ia, however, a, lamentable l&ct, that many books ani] 
ijnmpblets are published, of which every philanthropist 
*Ould wish, not only that there might be an end, but 
«Ibo. that there had never been it beginning. 
I The press is teeming with publications, not of ques- 
Hdonable utility merely, but of ii diameter truly immoral. 
Und licentioua. These are printed in an attractive and 
iiljieap form, and seattered broadcast througli the commu- 
■nity, contaminating and ruining the susceptible minds of 
[the young. The fruits of these productions may be 
Malvcr and gold to the makers and veudei-s ; but, to ihe- 
> community, they are vanity, idleness, intemperance, 
[BoentiousnesB, anarchy, poverty, misery, and destruction. 
I feel that I am siife in asserting, that many a noble- 
id has been lost to itself, to friends, and to the public-, 
pugh the influence of light and immoi-al reading 
ioua time hiis been frittei-etl away, bright talents 
ive been prostituted and perverted, health has beeit 
ipnired, property wasted, and the happiness of whole- 
ilies and neighborhoods destroyed, by the perusat 
Uie publications to which I allude. I need not name- 
iicular books. 
I fear some may bo found on the shelves of our most 
ipectable book-stores. Many of the "Tales," anil 
Mysteriea," &c., stories of " shocking murdew. mssV 

»nd even many of the '' MiftanwJM," ■Ok^ ^t-^ 
6vely circuhiteii. uvo unwovt\»y o? ». v^'w^ ^ *^"5 
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rospeutablc house ; and I hope the (iiiy will come, wliev 
our principul booksellers will have a coiiacioutious i-egard^ 
to the character of the works they sell. 

The man who, at the present day, sells intoxicating 
drinks, is regarded as an enemy to mnnkind ; and whjr 
Hhould we not look upon that tnnii in the same light,, 
ivho, for the siike of gain, aids in circulating books which 
will poison the mind, and deacten, ok iwrvert, all the fiuei 
and nobler sensibilities of the soul? But, so long a 
there exists in the community a demand for ti-ifling an 
fictitious reading, so long, I fear, will the demand 1» 
supplied by men, whose chief object is gain. 

But I wish, at the present time, merely to call youK 
attention to the subject, as regards your own children.' 
It is very desirable that they should spend a portion of' 
their time in reading : and, if tliey rea<l suitable book* 
in a proper manner, they cannot spend it more profit- 
■Fibly. Therefore, I most earnestly urge you to see tliaf 
your children read only such books as will impart to them. 
*uieful information and wholesome moral instruction,— 
■such books iis will tend to make them wiser and better. 
■Do what you can towards the establishment and support 
iof school -libraries, and, in this way, you may do much 
'for the improvement and happiness of the rising genera 
tion. I also invitt^ you to do what you can to keep them' 
from a hasty and superficial manner of reading. Suoh 
reading cannot be productive of much good, and only 
itends to distract and weaken the mind. Induce them t 
Tead with a strong desire to acquire knowledge. Que 
tJon them often respecting what they have read; and, if 
their vievn are vague ani iTvAe^nvW, "^.t^e ^»as^ id 
re-peraae, in ordfti iKat tWy toa.^ ^«:i^ mA \a.'^ 
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knowlei5ge. If you will pursue tliia course, I feel con- 
vinced tliat you will exert a most salutary influence, not 
only upon your children, but, through them, upon the 
community. 

8, Aid vie in iiiy enduavurs to check sc/Jis/iness ami 
promote a spirit of kindness and forbcaranee. 

Much of the unliappinesii and trouble of life come- 
from a spirit of selfishness, — a feeling that everything 
must yield to one's own desires, rogardlesa of time or 
uircuniBtanccs. It is sometimes the case that children 
are indulged in every real and imaginary want while at 
home, and, when they go to school or elsewhere, they 
feel sadly injured and abused, if they cannot have the 
name indulgences. Such ones will find trouble and dis- 
ftppointment at every step. May I not ask that we may 
cooperate in endeavoring to train the young to regard 
the rights of others, and to treat all with a true spirit of 
kindness and forbearance f May we not do what we can 
to lead tlieni to seek for that which will be for their true 
'good and happiness, rather than for the indulgence of 

e favorite notions or wishes '.' May not their happi- 

I be increased, by leading them to feel an interest in 
the desii-es and rights of their associates, and, at times, 
,I0 g^vo up their own wishes, in order to gratify or oblige 
i.«thcrs? May we not, theu, strive to convince them that 

many eases it is really " more blessed to give than 
{^ leoeive," — more conducive to true happiness to do a 

ir, tlwii it is to receive one. 

'. Culliv'ile, in yoitr children, habits of ti tie polile- 
^teM tiHd coitrlemj. 

True edueution requires t\\fe ^uW iVevOi.wj'w.'''^ '^**' 
•0xeivise of tiw iu'ttev fi-vAinga o? \V<; V•i■w^-^ ^^^ ^"""^ 



^pi-oper cuUure of tlicae will exhibit thomselves in ( 
wnnl actions find expressions. Indeed, wo iiro m 
-inclined to form nn egtimate of those with whom we me€ 
or associate, fi'ora their mode of address, and froni extef'. 
■ral appearances. If thej are coarse and rude in theii 
4nauners, rougli and undignifitd in llieir sjdiitatious £ 
Tcmarks, or uncourteous and abrupt in their answers, * 
^re inclined to avoid them, and regard tlieni as unkini 
and uncompanionable. We do not exj>ect to find mud 
thnt is attractive in them; and. if the^- ; 
worthy qualities, their first ajipeiirance is so repulsive 
*hat we are hai-dly prepwed to witness unj snbsequoi 
evidence of real humanity and gouihiess. 

Again, we meet with those, whose dignified and man^ 
ilemeanor, social and free mannei'. combined with t 
politeness anil civility, at once rittriict and chiirin us. 
«very act nnd expression, they furnish such indubitabl 
evidence of good bi'eeding, ami so kind a regard f 
feelings of others, that we look ujjon them as noble 8pc<# 
mens of a noble nice. We can hardly imagine that th^ 
«au or will be guilty of any wrong or undignified i 
iy their pleasant and obliging manners, they comman 
"the respc'ct and esteem of all with whom they a 
and gain an influence which will be i-eally irre 
Inofimuch, then, as true eourt^-ousness contribntes I 
much to make one an ngi-eeable companion, and tims a 
to his pleasant influences, is it not worthy of our mute 
ipfforta to do what we can to instil, into the young, i 
iiigs of true politeness, so that they may, at all titocB, i 
■mJI phces, and under a\\ cwcim^Vauccs, act i 
^rt " 1 While unVmtV wotAr, ih\& lisro.^'i. »ms«««. % 
^sxptvsaiom, never di- -:«to»\, v^*^*'^^''^^ '^'^^***'*-''^^'^'' 
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and civil answers, ulwuys uuimuuiul udmiration iiud iittruct 
^ ftttentioQ, So nmuL of the liuppinesB of a, fuiuily, tiuhool 
01- community, depends upon the proper manii'estatloQ 
of kindly expreaaions, in relation, even, to everj-dny 
greetings^ that too much care cminut be taken rightly 
to train a.nd influence the young, go that they may 
become gentlemen in the truest and t>est sense of the 
term. " A gentleman,'' says Bishop Doane, "is gentle 
A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is courteous. A 
jjentlemim is generous. A gentleman is slow to take 
SB being one that never givea it. A gentleman 
is alow to surmise evil, as being one that never thinks it 
A gentleman goes armed only in consciousness Oj' 
right. A gentleman refines his tastes, A gentleman 
subdues his feelings. A gentleman controls his speech. 
A gentleman deems every other better than himself, S(r 
Philip Sidney was never so much a gentleman,— mirror 
though he was of England's knighthood, — as when, upon 
the field of Zutphen. as ho lay in his own blood, ho 
Iratved the draught of cold spring-water that waa 
'tkroagbt to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a dying 
soldier." 

Let me, therefoiv. aifectionatcly invite you to induce 
jour children to lie respectful, obliging, and gentlemanly, 
a all tlieir actions and expressions. The true spirit ami 
jexereisc of politeness will deter them from the commis- 
of many rndc nets, and exert a controlling and 
salutary influence over their whole conduct. 

Before I close, allow me to repeat the points 1 have 
placed before you. the obsevvAnw; '^t Vviv^ ■*('S\. '^^ 
! beneficial to your c\ii\dven, -wvi., ^^qm^ S^«». 
/ wiUi whom they a&'!ociale. 
26* 
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"THE SUMMING UP.*' 

1. Send your children to school seasonably and oon- 
Btantly. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and 
requirements of their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 

5. Visit them at school. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the* books your 
children read, and see that they read understandingly. 

7. Aid me to check selfishness, and promote a spirit 
of kindness and forbearance. 

8. Cultivate in your children habits of politeness and 
courtesy. 

These duties, and others growing out of them, perform 
faithfully, and you will find a most abundant reward ii> 
the increased interest of your children, and their growth 
in knowledge and virtue. 

With affectionate regard, 

Your friend, and your children's 

Tbachsil 
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Parents are aometimea too ready to listen, approv- 
ingly, to the complaints of tlieir children, and often 
censure the instructor without sufficient reason. I would 
Bot be understood to saj that teachers always pui-sue a 
course above censure, or that they always do things in 
the beat or most prudent manner. They are but men, 
with the infirmities of men, and need the heartfelt sym- 
pathies, the encouragement, and ehcei-ful coopemtion, of 
their patrons. In the formation and execution of their 
plans, they must be allowed to pureue tlieir own course, 
nor shouM they Ije expected to coincide with the views 
and wishes of all. This would l>e impossible, as there 
kre widely-differing views among their patrons. Parents 
are often — unconsciously, I doubt not — guilty of causing 
much injury to schools, by manifesting un interest in all 
the little antipathies which their childi'en may have con- 
tracted, and liy sym|iathizing with them in all the little 
■wrongs, real or imaginni'y, to which they have heeo 
'subjected. 

Probably there is no individual whose motives and 
proceedings are so often and so grossly misconceived 
and misrepresented, as are those of tKft 'SiWiV-'vtsi.^s'Kt, 
25ii3, we may readily see, nnaca Itova 'Orci ni^'J "wesxw* ^ 
his emp/c>ynient. He has to 'Vft\ ■«^'^^ '^^^ ^"'"^'^ " 
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pussidus ill nil their various workings^ and tliat at e 
»ge when )'e:i»<)n imd prudence hiive but n vtirj limit* 
Bwaj. As his pupils differ in ilispusition imd uoder^ 
sUudiug, so his efforts to secure order and obtKlience, am 
his incentives to exertion, must vary. To one a mere 
look or word of reproof will be as effectufti us the i 
severe discipline to another; and yet, is not the faithful, 
prudent, and skilful teacher, often severely censured, &ai 
uccuswl of partiality, while endeavoring 10 adapt liia; 
miidf of discipline to the peculiar disposition of a 
ijflender ? 

A conscientious and wise instructor will consider it a 
important part of his duty so to study the character aud 
peculiar disposition of each pupil that he may be able ta 
pursue that course of discipline which will best secure 
the I'eform or best good of every one. But. from • 
Wiint of proper consideration on the part of many parent! 
and guanlians, this is made a fruitful source of cwr- 
pht'uU xaA fuiilt-findiiig. 

A teacher may pursue that course which experiena 
nn<i observation dictate as the best, and which an interest! 
in the welfai-e and improvement of his pupils promptk 
him to pursue, and, while thus acting, and thus ioflnencej' 
by the purest motives, he is, j>erl)aps, represented by 
one an Iwing /oo severe, by another, loo lax, and bj 
many as partial iu his discipline ; (his parent complaini 
that his children have not studies enough, and thai 
because his lias too many. And whence comes all thii| 
(.■omp!iiint with psireuta 7 Does it proceed from freqiieni 
visiti^ to the school-rooin, i\w\ ftom actual obsexvatit 
w/)ih thei-el By no meaua'. Wl ttom ■&% ; 
stiit4jmt'nts nf intcrestiKl au'\ ex |mr( 
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pupils thenoBelveB ; and many a, poor teacher ia tried, 
found gvilly, cotidcmned. and almost executed, without 
being afforded the least opportunity for self-defencL', and, 
perchance, entirely imeonscions of the crimes or deiTa- 
tiODS for whlcii he is under sentence. 

"But" says one, "shall parents alwa^-s submit to whul 
ilie toacher does .' Is he always in the riglit, and parenU 
»ad children in the wrong !" Certainly not ; the teacher 
is not infallible : but does he not, or ought he not. best 
underatintl his own business 7 At all events, will it 
alwiiys answer to rely on the pupil's judgment ? Will 
he wot often be influenced by motives similar to those 
of the hul, who, when asked by his teacher in what 
way he should pi-efer to be punished, replied, with much 
readiness, "If you please, sir, according to Che Ital- 
ian system of pemnanskip, — hcanj strokes up, down 
4uies light" ] 

If parents really feci that the tcaeher has erred, and 
their children bitve been injured or neglected, would it 
not be better to go directly to him, and, with a spirit of 
orodor and kindness, malic known their feelings? Pos- 
sibly, they have not been rightly informed : or, perhaps, a 
ftilse coloi'in^ hiis been given, or some circumstance)) 
-withhehl ; and, upon hearing the whole story, they m;vy 
iMcome fully sntisfieil that no injustice or wrong lias been 
intendwl or committed. In most cases, such would 
^uuloubtedly l<e the I'esult, I do not intend to assert 
that most children design to make false statements ; but 
tiiey are so easily biased and prejudiced, that they, fre- 
quently, imagine many things vrhiclv -i^MftV w\-^ '-kv 
A wrong word^ an im)<i'>i»w cwwpH?*]* 
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a slight omission or addilion, often very materia]!^ 
affects an ticcouitt. 

Parents, probably, are not always awiu'e of the nature 
and extent of their influenuo, directly and indirectly, 
upon their children, who aru prone to like or dislike 
what their parents like or dislike, and endeavor to 
expreas the same sentiment that they hear expressed at 
the fireside, though not always eorreetly. Few realize 
how many notions and prejudices children foi-m. under' 
the influence of those with whom tbey spend most of 
thoir time. 

A child, Iwing asked by his Sabbath-school teacher, 
"Who killed Abel'?" promptly replied, "Gen. Jack- 
son ! " In one of those periods of high political i-xcite- 
nient (whose influence upon the young is most 
deleterious), she had heai-d so much said against th» 
funeral, that she thought, as a matter of course, that he 
was a general murderer, and waa the only man bad' 
enough to commit the first homicide Aiiotliei' 
asked in what state man was left after the " fall," i-eadily 
answered, '■ Vermont." Having always lived in thai 
stale, and hiiving lieni-d ita name more fi-equently than 
any other, ho thought it the only state in wliich any 
important event could happeu. 

Parents should feel an interest in the rvmil/s of l/u 

friirher's labors 

■ • With many, perhaps we may say. with most parents, 

there is a rea/ly inclination to render the inatraetor of 

their children cheerful and prompt cooperation in 

desirable pai'ticular ; but it, is not m witli all. In 

communities may 1m; foum\ vV(«« \«TNe-wR Kiwji; 

which know not «hat it is \o\om>\ svV\"™ '^^j ^cf 
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Capriciuus, uiptiuug, uiid uneasy, ihey can find iiutlim;r 
4o thejr liking. They view all objects and operations 
with a jaundiced eye. With such, the only desirable 
ihing about schools is, that they are standing objects, 
About which they may daily vent their Ijitterness. The 
•children of these parents never hear their teachers 
:alladed to, except it be iu lauguage the most derogatory 
And abusive ; and they enter the school-room not only 
without a single prepossession in its favor, but with 
beads full of distflrted views and ill-conceived preju- 
dices. 

ThcfC is anothiir chiss of parents who are perfectly 
■willing to tlirow all i-esponsibility upon the teacher, with 
little or no interest in tlie result. They are ready to 
fornish books, aud supply all the external school-wants 
of their children ; and. beyond this, manifest no interest. 
In employing a teacher, and sending their children t > 
■sdiool, they feel that their entire obligation ceases ; and, 
if thing? go to destruction, it is no concern of theira, 
«nd ttiey feel no interest in preventing it. They are, in 
«)nio respects, as independent and regardless of results 
as was the Dutchman, who, having given very willingly 
the sum of five hundred dollars to aid in the erection of 
A church, was subsequently called upon to contribute ioi' 
the purpose of procuring a lightning-rod for the better 
■•ecurity of the building. Assuming a very decided 
.maoDer, he refused to give, saying, " I have help build 
-de Lord a nice house ; and now, if he pe mind to dander 
it down, let him pe welcome to do it, and I will be BBr« 
(to put noting in de way of it." 

Bo the parcDtB alluded to seenv V> sei^ ,\>^ "iXim ^saMsa*, 
" We bare sent our children to *c\ioo\, wA.'A ■Oo.«i v 
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does not tiikc oiiv of tlieiu, and educate tbeiu, it 
ooQCern of oura ; '' nnii, like the Dutcfamiin, they appeiir 
perfectly williug tti sacrifice theii- investment, rather than 
(;xtenil any uid which will seem designed to assist 
preserving the same from loss or injury. 

Parents ahuiild not be extravagant and unreaa^ 
able in their expectations. 

Every parent wishes his children to excel ; and if the/ 
do not, he is prone to censure the teacher and accuBft 
him of neglect. Now, it ia sometimes the ease that a bojr 
may attend school month after month, und season after 
season, receive every possible attention, and yet make 
but little progress. The best of teachers cannot niaka 
first-rate scholai-s from second or thinl rate stock. But 
it frequently happens, that a boy of very ordinary aliili- 
ties — a.nd those blunted or stunted by neglect or 
raismanagomont in his physical training — is se 
school occasionally, and, if he does not learn rapidly 
and make a " right smart " scholar, it is entirely charge- 
able to the poor teacher. But it should be known that 
no mortal iniluence can cause such pupils to advance 
under such circumstances, or create life or replenish tho 
strength for a boy whose entire energies have beea 
tasked to their utmost in counteracting the indulgei 
of an excessive appetite, or the gross abuse of his phys- 
ical nature, in any way. A. lady once called upon an 
instructor, and asked him how her daughter succeotled. 
"Why," said he, "not very well; she lacks capac- 
ity." -'0! if that is all," said the lady, "you buy 
bsr a Jirst-rate capacity, and cliarge it in her nert 
quarter's h\\\ .'" 
Nov. wiiile it sliould W Vnoww \>3 ■■'XV 'i^**- 
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ean neither make nor purchase capacities, it should also 
be remembered that, with the kindly, prompt and con- 
tinued, aid of parents, they may do much to improve 
and develop capacities which are naturally Gur firom 
being brilliant >r poweri'uL 
27 




URAULE 
ACTION'. 

It Ja very 'iuairaljlt- Eliiit a trm; set\se uf I'iglit and 
wioiig, and correct iileua of pro|)riety, aliculd be owljf 
nnd <!ai-efully jmpressetl upon the youflg. — tbj»( they be 
iiiiluctHi tu lovG and pursue the right, and 'Tetest and 
siiuu the wrong, imd to perform every net on..'- every duty 
from high and honorable motives. Thus trained, chil- 
dren will grow up free from those debasitg ami Bclfish 
influences which are now, so frequently, developed 
society. 

How often is it that parents and teachers, thought- 
lessly, do injury to the young, by holding before them 
unworthy motives for action ! Who, in this money-seek- 
ing and dollar-grasping age of ours, may not trace an 
over-anxious desire for riches to the injudicious practice 
of some parents of influencing the child's mind by tha 
pro&er of a few cents, as an inducement to ^lerform some 
duty ? Or, who cannot trace the development of erro- 
neous views, and of bigoted or superstitious feelings, to 
the prevalent habit, with parents and others, of relating 
to children extravagant and unreasonable stories 1 

The young should early be impressed with the im- 
portance of exercising a charitable spirit, and of delight- 
ing, rather, in the nierilSj t\«m"iti\^\« wToTstaA ftoK- 
/Mf, of others. How many W'fo Vei^ Vy*- ^^ »*!*mM »« 



usefulness, by the coldness of the world, in the way of 
downright slander, or of s\y insinuations, which are, 
often, worse, in their effects, than slander ! How many 
have been made morose and misaQthropic, on account of 
ill-treatment received ! Let the young he taught to feel 
that there may be some good traits in all, and to exereise 
a compassionate and forgiving spirit towards the frail 
and eiTing, — ever preferring to speak kindly, and think 
charitably, towards all and of all. If, as will sometimes 
be the case, children go to parents to complain of real 
or imaginary wrongs, on the part of their teacher, let not 
those parents be. instrumental of cherishing a capricious 
spirit by coinciding with all that may be said; but let 
them rather aim to discover and assign a good reason for 
every act complained of The young may thus be taught 
the importance of exercising a charitable spirit. 

A few years ago. there died, in one of our southern 
cities, a man possessed of immense wealth. He had 
lived a secluded and miserly life, his one and only appa- 
rent desire seeming to be, the accumulation of riches, 
Denying himself every rational enjoyment, he bent all 
his energies to the accomphshment of the one purpose of 
his heart. Without manifesting the slightest interest in 
the welfare of those around him, he '■ toiled and moiled. 
poor muok-worm," to increase his store of wealth. De- 
spised and shunned, he lived,— lonely and neglected, he 
died ; and, were it not for the last clause of his will, we 
might have l>een left to believe that human sympathy, in 
any form, never possessed his heart. But, iivm that, 
we may infer that his mind, from soma «h\'j \\\.-'«'«)i^- 
laent, bad received a misanthro'pic tun^, ^twa. ■^Vv2». "iS. 
wald never recover, — yet, down Aee^ "\^ 'i^^s-'^ xax-aK^ ' 
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heart, there seema to have been aome kindly and sympa- 
thetic feeling, which developed itself in view of approach' 
ing death, in a wise distribution of the wealth acquired 
by life-long self-denial and toil. After specifying the 
objects to which his immense wealth should be appropri- 
ated, — a large part of which was for the support of &ev 
schools for poor children, — he thus speaks: "And (I 
was near forgetting that) I have, atill, one small request 
to make, — one little favor to ask,— and it shall be the 
last. It is, that it may be permitted, annually, to the 
children of the free schools situate the nearest to my 
phwe of interment, to plant and water a few flowers 
around my grave ! This little act will have a doublo 
tendency ; it will ojien their young and susceptible hearts 
to gratitude and love to their divine Creator, for having 
raised up, as an humble instrument of his bounty to 
them, a poor frail worm of earth like me, and teach 
them, at the same time, what they are, whence they came, 
and whither they must return." What an impressive 
lesson ought we to learn from these few lines, as emanat- 
ing from a heart, apparently, callous and indifferent to 
those tender feelings and sympathies which usually bind 
man to his fellow-man, and prompt to those little acts of 
kindly aid which tend so much to strew life's pathway 
with flowers ! 

If possible, the young should be trained to feel that 
they have duties to perform, and that, if they lab»r with 
Gdehty and earnestness, they may rise to exalted stationa 
of influence and usefulness. In a government like ours, 
ivitb the means of Vno'n\e4ge w -widalY diffused, the 
highsBt posts of honor aie aWte B.ttaTOsshVXi-j ■&« -iwta. 
pajr "The great poet, tVe ^Wa^x^Ma "'"' 
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eloc^uent orator, ia as likely to go forth from the brown- 
faced laborer's cottage over the way, as from the siimp- 
tuoua paJacea of the capital. The future ruler of an 
empire may be unconsciously digging in yonder field ; 
and this very school may be^ under God, the appointed 
means of revealing his unauspectod destiny to him and to 
the world." * If the young are early tmined to habits 
of persevering industry, if they are rightly taught the 
nature of their obligations and the extent of their capa- 
bilities, and, at the same time, arc made to feel that they 
must, with certain aids, carve their own fortunes, they 
will be instructed in the true steps and principles of pro- 
^essive usefulness and increasing iuBuence. 

We are blessed with a noble country ; a goodly heri- 
tage is ours. It is for us, in a great degree, to answer 
the momentous question, " What ia to be the future of 
this magnificent country 1 " " On this point, mournful 
voices are already beginning to be scattered upon the air. 
Men, and women too, are predicting evil issues. It may 
fee BO. It may be that our experience is to add to the 
■warnings and admonitions of history; that the voice of 
the past is to sigh through the shattered walls and broken 
arches of our social fabric. It may be that our sun is to 
go down in blood ; that violence is to rend asunder the 
chain of our union, and scatter its links in wild disorder ; 
that oiir soil ia to be drenched with fraternal blood ; that 
the pleasant gardens of aur prosperity are to be uprooted 
by the whirlwinds of anarchy, or iron-bound by the 
polar frost of despotism. It will be so, if our material 
civilization is always to keep far in od'^^xu^ ii^ wh \aK^- 
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tul and moral cultivatioa ; if prosperity is to make a* 
selfish, if wealth is to make us hard-hearted, if power is 
to make us tyrannous. But not thus would I cast the 
tjoroscope of our country's fortunes. There ars two 
gi-eat houses in the world, — the house of hope, and tho" 
house of fear ; far be from me and my friends the badges 
and the livery of that latter house ! I will not believe 
that the life of nations is like the life of trees; that, bj 
an inevitable law, they, too, have their periods of growth, 
maturity, and decline ; but I hold that it is sin alone that 
makes a people weak, and wickedness that makes them 
old, and that in the fear of Ood and the keeping of liia 
commandments there is perpetual youth. 

" U(H)n us, and those who are to come after us, — upon 
the young, especially, who are ever the patriot's hope 
and the good man's trust, — and upon those to whom th& 
training of the young is intrusted, whether as parents or 
teachers, does this great responsibility rest. The life of 
man should here reflect the spirit of our institutions, and 
be cast in a mould of greatness analogous to the physical 
features of onr country. It should be grave, simple, 
earnest, and manly. It should be dedicated to high pur- 
poses, and governed by a spirit of moral thoughtfulness. 
There is no place, here, for the idler, the trifler, the 
scoffer, and the voluptuary. Every man's life is of con- 
sequence, as forming a part of the life of the state. 

" The last signal made by the British admiral, on th» 
morning of the battle of Trafalgar, waa in words whiclk 
have become historical and immortal : ' England ex- 
pects every man to do his dufj ". ' Would that we couU 
carve upon our hearts t\ie 3v«^^ «^ ■Civtw. *«(«*»■, W, 
though the stomi-cload of ba.xt\e io^ '^'^^ '^'>'«« -^f*^ •» 
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path, yet peactt haa its dangers and its trials, no less than 
war. Would that each of us, when our country's flag is 
floating upon the hreeze, could aoe, with the mind's eye, 
written in lettera of living light upon its ample folds, 
' America expects every man to do his duty ! ' 
Would that the contemplation of our present and our 
future might inspire us, not only with patriotic pride 
and gratitude, but with a firm resolve to set upon the 
brow of our country a more than regal coronet, with the 
virtues of her children for its sparkling gems ! With 
this spirit and this resolve, we shall construct her pros- 
perity from elements as indestructihle and unchanging as 
the laws of felling bodies, or the impulses of maternal 
love." * 

In concluding this volume, I would, once more, ear- 
nestly entreat parents to consider the nature and magni- 
tude of the responsibilities which devolve upon them. 
The duties they owe to the young are of no trifling con- 
sideration. The happy results of the wise performance 
of them will be far-reaching, never-ending; the evil 
e&cts of wrong influences or of neglect will be as exten- 
sive and as lasting. Parents ! will you look at the sub- 
ject in its true light? Will you view it in all its realities. 
and contemplate its height and depth, its length and 
breadth? Will you consider it as affecting the condition 
of your children, and of the community? Will you 
regard it in the light of your accountability to God, and 
strive, in every way, to assist in training the youth 
intrusted to your care so that they will, in their lives, 
honor and glorify their Creator? WvU.'^wa.iaVvaiK.'^^sii 
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can to prepare them to act wisely and well liieir parta id 
life 7 If you will, then yom may be the humble instru- 
menta. in God's hands, of occompIiBhlng a great and good 
work for the community, and for the dearest objecte of 
your affection. If you will, then will you contribute 
your part towards the discharge of the duty resting upon 
every citizen of our country, If you will, then will you 
do something towardB the dissemination and perpetuity 
of those republican blessings and virtues which we now 
enjoy. If you will, then will you prove yourselves the 
worthy citizens of a noble republic, promoting its best 
interests, and increasing ita power and influence. 

And thus " Let each generation sweep majestically. 
on, in an increased and increasing current, each living 
upon, and growing upon, the granaries of the past, and 
heaping up resources for the future. Let each succeed- 
ing generation more fully develop the true principles 
life and action, hushing the evil propensities of man, and 
leading bim gently by the hand into the paths o£ virtue 
and wisdom. Above all, in this free and Christian re- 
public, let the power and influence of intellect be ever 
guided by the conservative and invigorating principles of 
religion and morality," * Thus may each generation 
faithfully perform the obligations implied in the noble 
sentiment introduced into the first chapter of this volume, 
— a sentiment that should be regarded and cherished by 
every citizen of our land ; — 

"EDUCATION: A dbdt due from prbsbnt to 

FUTURE GENERATIONS." 
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STANDARD TEACHEliS' LIBKART, No, 6 



RODERICK HUME 

The Story of a New York Teacher 

This la oae o! the 32 best booka for teaclieTB recommeDded hj 
Chancellor W. H, Payne in the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion for Nov., 1893. It ia also one of Cbe booka deBcribed by W. 
M. GriBWold in his "A Deacriptivo List of Novela and Tales 
deallQE with Americaa Country Life." 

From teslimoniila received we quote the following : 

To me it teaches what I was obliged to lesra l>j experience. — 
JB. S. Gates, Principal High schoola. Los Angeles. 

I have read Roderick Hume with pleasure and profit. It ia % 
capital story. — Gen. Thos. J. Morgan,, late CommisBioner of Id- 
diao Affairs. 

Kodorick Humo IB a apicy atory — fcjual to Dickena in my es- 
timation. —Principal £. ./I, CorUn, Albany. 

I ahould have acknowledged the receipt of Hodertck Hume 
•ooner had I not been confined to my room as an invalid, two 
weeks after it came. My confinemtnt al home gave me an oppor- 
tunlty lo read it carefully, which 1 have done with great delight. 
I ean certify that it is true to life. I have bad experience in 
country and village schools as well as in Ihe schools of the cities. 
The picture iB true for all of them. I know too well how self- 
interest, jealousy, prejudice, and the whole host of meaner 
motives are likely to prevail in the management of school affaim 

1~ inywhere. That the people ahould know this and yet entrust the 
-jnanagement of their schools to men vUo v[« v^c&V \^<^'^ \^ "^w. 
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infliieDoed hj pcraoual cooHideratioDs is fitrange indeed, — H^: 
memorj brings lo miii'l au origiaal for every portrait jou hm ' 
Anrna.— Andrea J. Bielcff. fortOBrSup'tot Schools, CI eve! and, 0. 

Roderick Hume took possesainn of me, and the book n 
ished in one sitting that lasted beyond Ibe amallest bour, I hiTB 
joined the crowd in your triumphal pracession. The cbaraclen 
are as truly painted as as any ia Dickens, and tbe n 
tbing that cannot be dodged.— Prof. Edmard North, Hamilton 
College. 

Mr. Bardeen has evidently beeu a most observant man. not 
merely of what goes on inside the school room, but of all ths 
outaide Influences cooQeotetl wilb tbe teacher's work. Hosi 
teachers will recogniiw tbe characters as old friends or foea,. 
They will meet tbe different kinds of truatees, the ignorant, the 
officious, the inter-meddliog, the men who have relations in ths 
teaching profession, tbe men wbo are trustees merely for the ad- 
Taotagcs their positions may throw in their way, and tbe good, 
practical, common-sense man wbo believes the well-trained 
teacher to be tbe best judge la matters relating to bis own busi- 
ness. Teachers of many varieties meet the reader, aome deserv- 
ing of esteem for the iiualities of their heads and bearti, si 
hlbitlDg traits of character not to be admired. The lamentablo 
fact that teachers are not true to each other receives a clear illiu- 
tration. Election contests, school-bOuk agents, the intense rival- 
ry of too many neighboring towns, and other weak points of the 
school system are faithfully portrayed. Teachers c 
to be greatly benefitted by tbe reading of the book. Roderick's 
address to his pupils is a compendium of the best points iit 
the highest kind of school management. Miss Duzenberrie'* 
victory and Vic Blarston's closing remarks ought to teach leBsoiik 
of warning to many teachers who are even the most in earnett 
about their work. Mary Lowe is a beautiful model of a teacher, 
and no one will be surpriied that Roderick should make her hi* 
helpmate instead of his aasistaot. It is a capital story, and wa 
recommend it strongly to every Canadian teacher. Each o 
should get a copy for himself, as he will wish to read it mt-_^ 
than once,— Inspector Jamei L. Hughe*, in Oanadian, Behati 
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I read your story Roderick Hume. I commenced it yesterday 
after dinDer, was obliged to lay it aside io tbe arteraoon aad go 
o my oiUce. Took it up agaia in the evening, and when 1 fin- 
ished it, 1 found It was past midnight. Comment in regard to 
its being an iotereating story ia Qontcessary, Congratulationa 1 
You have made a hit, — Sup't Andrevi McMillan, Utica. 

There is nothiug monotonous in the story. Events move rap- 
Idly into a darli labyrinth of misunderatao dings, aod consequent 
troubles, wrongs and miaories ; and rush even more tiuickly out 
again into the clear light and room where righteousDess and truth 
are triumphant. No profound and mystical analysis of the ut- 
most depths of human nature is attempted, but the characters 
(some of them doubtless drawn from life) are definite, natural and 
full of vigor. Some of the evils of our school sys'em are set 
forth with undeniable accuracy and force. Certain features of 
' private andof public schools are held up for deserved condemna- 
lion, though how to remove tliem is not so plainly told. The 
unfavorable showing is, however, not without value ; for the 
first step toward improving a thing is to know wherein It uecdB 
to be improved. 

Men as miserly as Mr, Hogoboom, as deceitful as Prof, Cobb, 
as hypocritical and base as Mr. Abrams, as uniformly wise and 
reliableasMr. Dormouse, and as awkwardly upright as Fro(. 
Hume, it would not be hardto flod. Easily loo could one dis- 
cover women as quietly elScient, faithful and cultured as Miss 
Lowe, as gushing as Miss Bell, and female plotters against woittt 
and innocence whose malignity equals the fiendish ciuely and 
' iagenuity by which Vic Blarstoo tried to secure the man with 
whom she had gratuitously fallen in love. Politics and the school 
boob business are also well portrayed. One need not be a teach- 
er, noT a book agent, nor a school otScer, to appreciate the ex- 
citing situations and the abundant merits of this story. — Prof. E. 
D. SlakeaUe, in the Potsdam (JouHtr uTid Freeman. 

I did not want to eat or sleep lill 1 had read it all. One of my 
•chool directors picked it up from the table and read a page or 
two. and though he is a mau who reads l>ut Utile be begged the 
loan of it to read it all. £Ie saidlWafto^VV^^^*^^'*^^*"''^**^' 
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school -board. I shall circulate It through my county, and hopJ^L 
to have all my school liirectora read it and apply iti t«Bcliing.— 
Sup'i 0. W. Foreman. Meeker, Colo. 

Soraewliere in the early part of this century was piibliahed t 
book, hair humorous, half descriptive, called "The District 
School as It Was", It was in strikiog contrast to "Roderici 
Hume : the Slory of a New York Teacher". The scene v 
laid in New Englaud, which gave a local quality to be allowed 
for; but. all allowaoce made, there ia a mighty change in tha 
fifty years between the two stories. Then literature was culti- 
vated, if not " on a little oat-meal ", yet on the sternest condi- 
(ions. Bhort sessions, sea ot salaries, severe discipline necesaaij 
to induce the refractory flock to begin the ascent to Parnassus, 
were the rule, aod tlio teaclier'e place was euppored to be held 
by stress of necessity. The times change, however, and ' 
change with them, and trust-funds, endowments, and shrewd 
speculation play a prominent part in the more recent story, 
furnish a marketable article is the object of the scbool maoi 
ment. and the reputation and capacities of the teacher are poind 
to be scored in ilie game. The under- teachers are a powerfal 
and well connected body, and school events arc also villsgo 
events. The book is vivacious, and the author knows the ground 
be describes. ^TA« Natk 

Eoderick Hume is one of ihe few books we have that treats of 
Uie romance of the school-room and the life of the teacher. The 
author strikes out in a new path, and acquits himself creditably 
In Roderick's atory the teacher will find hia own experience 
repeated. We cordially commend the volume to the fraternity, 
assuring them that its perusal will dissipate many a dark cloud 
which casts its shadow over their pathway. Its pngea teem witi 
the verification of the adage that "truth is stranger than fiction ", 
and its flashes of wit will amply repay the investment,— rA« 
Teacher. 

It has been said that the proof of the success of a slory ie 
in ability of the reader to lay it down unfinished, .fudged froia 
this standpoint " Roderick Hume " is eminently successful, fol^ 
one must be s very poor noveV te«,det act to feel interested I 
the bero'B career from ficat to \a.sl.— KtlTiMilioiviL "W«*)ib. 
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This capital atorj appeared serially in the Builetin. That it 
goes lo Ihe mark is evident from the fact that many a teacher in 
the State imagined that he or she was the prototype of this or 
that character introduced. It is a genre painting, as the exper- 
ienced denizens of the ichool world will readily see when they 
look upon it. To the overworked and harraaaed teacher, we 
say, get the hook, read it, laugh and be comforted. — WU. Jour- 
nal of Ed'n. 

The plot ia very simple ; yet it poaaessei, in a marked degree, 
that quality of all good stories which leads the reader to expect 
a different denouement and retains his interest to the end. — 
Practical Teacher. 

The school joiirnal serials, with pedagogic heroes and heroines, 
are not often worth reading, either for recreation or professiocial 
edifying. It is with all the more pleasure that we welcome this 
bright, witty, vividly-told story, which is not only interesting 
reading, but contains many a profitable hint and suggestion 
which the pedagogue will do well ' ' when found, to malte a note 
on". It makes us quite proud tnat one of the craft has written 
so good a story, — loviti ^onital Monthly. 

It describes in a quiet masterly way a few traits of the school 
system of the State of New York. Some scenes are drawn witb 
wonderful truth from actual life, aa e. g. the one in which a 
change of textbooks is proposed. The author is certainly a 
shrewd psychologist. —Brsie A un^i Blnetter itraruilated). 

Much as we have heard of education in the United States, very 
few English masters will be familiar with the term "Union 
School " as an American educational mstltution. 

The book before us is well calculated to furnish enlightenment 
on this point. It is a story "written to depict certain phases of 
the modern Union School", which is evidently to the people 
of the United States very much what the Middle Claas School 
li in this country, considerable allowance being made for 
the very wide differences of circumstances, educational and 
national, of the two countries. The volume reaches us by inter- 
natioual book post from the transatlantic Dublishers, and we do 
not know that copies are purchtisttUe 'hi Ww twwAT^ «wws^-"^s^ 
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Bpouial order at Bome bucL bouse as Ihal of SleBsrs, TiObDer. 
Were it. Ihercfore, h com mou- place work we sboiild feel tliat wi 
bad ili>De our duty by it if we Gave litLle more Iban a brief 
BCkoowkdgmeDt of its reception. But il jb not »□ ordiparf at 
common place book, and it ought lo come under tbe attention nf 
readers It tlie mother couulry. It ia in Ibe £rst place an admir- 
able Btory, been. liumorouB. incisive, full of evidence of a 
ami reniy kuowleilge of human nature on the part of the author, 
and offering tbo beat possible proof of the poaaession by bim of 
tbe genuine faculty of Ibe Gctton-wriler. But the work coi 
mends Uaulf to the English reader by mire specific merits. 
Ib at once a key to particular phaaeH of American life and cliarac* 
ter, and a picture of a class of American educational ins'.itulions 
•uch as it would he impossible for any writer (o place before ui 
except through tbe medium of fiction. Tbe hero, Itodetick 
Hume, whose name Is tbe aamu of the book, is a L'nion School 
teacher, and in making liis tLcquaintaoce. and to keeping h 
company while ho is securing a position for himself ia bis pn 
feasion, we become quite intimately familiar with tbe particular 
aection of American society with which such a life brings &' 
yoUQg American iu contact, and when we lay down the book, 
we feel tliat we know a good deal more about the men 
women and young people iu the United States than ever we kneff 
before. 

Roderick Hume, therefore, should be well read In England, 
and especially by those whose interest is in the work of cdaca- 
tion. — Se/u/ol Board Chronicle, Ijondon. 

It ia a book that any one. of any purpose, in any part of the 
world, would read. Teacbers should have it, and there are 
school ofQcers whom it wi^uld wake up at a lively rate. It is a 
book of wit, wisdom, humor, and real life. — Liierary Nota. 

"Roderick Hume" belongs in the same catigory with Warreo'e 

Ten Thousand a Year ", and Reade's ■' Very Hard Cash ", as a 
book wherein a deparlmeul of the public economy ia showD up 
with all its faults, and in a form that must attract even the Idle 
reader. Aa a treatise, it would be shunned by all but pilient 
isreBtigitors; as a atory it e\bowa VVa fa^ \ti^ ■^u.lle another 
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circle. It ia not only & pleasant litlle tale, full of incident and 
uiOTiDg in a local and famitiar almospbere, but it ia id one aeoBe 
a text-book for teacbere and persona who contemplala entering 
the profeaaion. — Byracvae Earning fferatd. 

A genera] impression prevails that there is little room for 
iomuti<« ID lliat wide, cbeerleas field in nbich the achool teacher 
labors, but this ia far from being true ae will duly appear when 
the field bas been worked as thoroughly by deivers in the 
dr mains of light literature, as maoj others less attractive have 
been, and towards nbich result this work is a promisiog step. — 
Pitutmrgk RepoTler. 

This gives an open view of much that ia not often told in pub- 
lic. The book goes the TOtinds of seeking a position as teacher, 
of examining various calls, of the various kinds of ability 
required, aod of the rough and smooth experience of the school- 
room, Tbeatory (or history, for such it ia) is well told. The 
hits are pood ; the blundera are marked ; the order of events 
nslural. The mielake of the work is in being too matter-of-fact. 
It iUti lip jiegli lliat arettill oenipied by horned. — ChrUtian Ad- 

The editor of the Sfkool Bulletin has herein exhibited other 
qualities than those generally attributed to editors, viz., eageness 
uid superficiality io turn. He has wrltieD with a strong hand 
and in a style vivacious and unique. The dilettante alory-reader 
will cry out that the hero is not what he should be always, but 
the author replies that school teachers and men in general are 
not what they should be, otlierwiae this and many another story 
would have remained uotold. "Roderick Hume" has a definite 
purpose and a most laudable ouc, to rebuke many abominable 
practices, esperidly in this Slate, in the management of the public 
schools, Mr. Bardeeu is not alone in the opinion that the school 
Bjalem should be removed entirely from the urena of local poli- 
I tics, but we doubt that any one else has shown up ao vividly the 
erils of the present slate of things. He bas given us almost a 
Philippic in the form of a tale, and bis shafts have, we are 
informed, made Pbillp wince and menace. Tbe inhumanity, 
infairneas, Ihe wiles of UDprincip\ed^iwittft,'»Oa'a%: 
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In cbarga of scbonis or departments are depicted wilbout fear at 
oSendiDg. ThouslisomofealuresmajBeemesaggerdled, we veo- 

e the opinion, not without conaiderable personal knowledge 
of facia, tbat In tbe acliools of even Ibis enligbteoed Stale migbt 
be found abundant 3ut>3tance to cast tbe sbHdow wblcb is spread 
out upon the pages of tliia volume. America happily needs no 
" Nicholas Nickleby ", but there ia Btill a demand for " Roderick 
Hume ". — Northern Ckrittiait AdvoeitU. 

It will prore intcreHting not aiooe to school teachers, but to 
everbody else. Mr, Bardeen proTes himself so apt at atory tail- 
ing, it would prove proGtable, we think, were he able to find 
time to tell more of them.— B(ir*A«s/er ExpTi*». 

The work strikes us as decidedly fresh, original and breezy. 
Borne of its descriptions, as that of the village of Chimborazo, 
including a stranger's probable Judgment of the inside of a Chim- 
borazo church from tbe outside ttiereof , are strikingly good. We 
have DO hesitation in commending It to whoever deaireaa volume 
wbicli positively nobody has written heretofore. — Buffalo Ex- 

The particular charm of the story to readers who have had 
espetience in tbe school-room lies in the lite-like deliceationa of 
the struggles, disappoiQlments, and successea of school-room 
lite. While tbe book contains sufficient plot and incident to 
make it really interesting to the average novel reader, it possesseB 
sufficient profeaaiona) informatioa to make it very useful to tha 
teacher. ^ Wulern Adf>ertiser, London. 

There are a great many excellent points and morals in tha 
work and every teacher should read it. The story has euougli 
of theromaoce to mskeilattracliveand relieve it of its monotony, 
but at the same time accomplishes the object for which it waa 
printed. We will leave the work at this point and ask tha 
members of boards of education, teachers, and scholars to procure 
the book and read and reflect. — Waterfoun Diirpatoh. 

Thia Is an interesting story oF the life of a teacher. It is replet* 
with jDCJdenl, !ind contains Just enough of humor to make ]( 
attractire. The cbaractei ot thatexo.'Snift^Xda.K'ime, iso^iir-! 
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tnllf (Irikwn. He is reprcsenleil as an eRraeFt, pereeveriDg man, 
espoBed to many leraplations and, ikt limea, surrounded nitb 
difficulties. He puts aside liis tcia|it>iliODs and overcomrs bis 
difficulties, and in Ihe end is a httler man. A spritely love story, 
connected witli tlie plot, lends to ii an additional charm. The 
book coDlaiQS maoy useful practical binis, aod is one nbicb 
every teacher would do well to read.^fl"me SentineL 

After a careful perusal, we iinhesltatiDgly pronounce it one of 
tbe beat pan pictures that it hits been our privilege lo contem- 
plate. Clear, cogent and concise, it delinealee the uses and 
abuses of our school system. It is seliiotn that bo much actual 
knowledge is presented to the public in so attractive a form, 
Bvery teacher who wishes to improve his position by carefully 
Btudyiog the defects of others ; every observer of the work inga 
of system ; every pareut interested in tbe education of bis child- 
ren, will not fail to read and study this valuable book. — Jordan 
Intelligencer. 

A. perusal of this volume will satisfy the reader of two things, 
first, of the truth of the general proposition that there is no 
position in human aSairs but contains something of iatPrest to 
ua all, provided only there be some one who can take in the full 
force of the situation and describe it in terms that shall be attrac- 
tive and nalural : and second, that the life and care«rof a school 
teacher possesses an iQterest which cannot but arouse our sym- 
pathy and command our keeu attention, when that life and 
career are set in order before us. Not being especially familiar 
with school literature, it is our own fault that this is the first 
production we have ever seen from the pen of Mr. Bardeen. Wb 
hope, however it is not tlie last tliat is to appear. The story of 
Roderick Hume, tbe bright, intelligent, brave and upright 
teacher, who, at tbe same time is not free from some of the 
foibles which beset every man and woman. Is a i^ludy worthy of 
contemplation and, in most respects, of emulation. The style 
of Ihe author is easy and graceful, and he has thrown a halo of 
Tomaoce about the iterations of a teacher's life, for which no 
teacher can fail to thank bim.—Tro]/ Whig. 

Hyde, a boy thirteen years old, »,Vi«n4«4 ooft ^^ '^'^ "^ 
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icboolB in Ovego. Hjg teacher did oot like li!m and CKlled blm 
an idiot. He took tlie epilbot to heart and refuEed to alleiid 
school any Innger. Ilia parents, ignorant of this special n 
for bla dialncliDatlon. Insisted tbat beahnuld go. Healiti refused 
aod bia father punisbed him for playiog trunnt. tmmedialeij 
afterward, tbe boj went to the barn, and cut bia Ibroal. Failing 
to eever tbe artery, be put a rope over rafter, fitted i 
and bung himaelf. When bia p'aymiifa called fur him on Ibeir 
way to school, Ibey found him dead The coroner's jury rendered 
tbia verdict: " Furthermure, we fi :d from the evidence tbat he 
waa of a very senBiiive nature, and that tbe i 
teacher and the certainty of being compelled to attend school, 
ltd lata i9 prefer <feath aa abate dacn'beii." Yet almost everybody 
complains Ihat chapter IX of " Hoderhk Hume" is too s 
— WeatJUM Iteporler. 

We have read this book. Wc like it. It is full of commoD 
sense and Is designed to portray some of the inner worhtDgs of ' 
tbe modern union school, Tbe facts and information s 
woven with a pleasantly and eDterlaftiingly written aloe;. It is 
Bhor I, spicy, pithy . The leading character is a teacher. 
a young man who has fought hia way up In the world from boy- 
hood, and fought bia way to a to lera I )le education. ~ 
Tellant, self-confident, generous, high principled. He haa faults, 
too. The other characters are well pictured. One gels a truth- 
ful insight into the trials against which the teacher of tbe present 
has to contend. For the writer claim.s that the incidents and 
characters depicted are real, and only tho^e which have come 
under his own observBtion. He has only used bis fancy to the 
«itent of weaving a conglomeration of discoiintcled facta into 
one symmetrical whole. In this be has admirably succeeded. 
In tbe lifelikeueBH of the story lies its charm, ^ — Uttca Bepvbtiean, 

There are many special phaaee of Ameiican life whirh have, 
never yet been touciied by tbe pen of the story-teller, and which 
contain quite hs many occasions and poBsibllitieg as others tbat, 
have been worked nrer and over again. Among these is 
Iheme with nbicb Mr. Buiducn's story deals. Tbe caner of • 
teacher, iia IrialB, its disappointmtiiVs.U 
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itnd its Buccessea, furnisheB malerial iu great abuudDiDce for the 
use of tbe noTelisl. But it 13 not every writer who can make 
Uflo of thia material. The life ia a. peculiar one. from the time 
when the tescher nakea hia l:iat application for a poaition, 
through all bia succeediog experieoceH : and it iBontyone who is 
tliorough'j familiar with ail Ibese details, wlio has been behind 
the acenea and knowa all the ropes and wirea aocl pulleya, that 
■can hope aucccasfully to weave a oarralive which shall he true 
to lifo, without exaggeration, aad williout dogmatism. Mr. 
Bardeen haa this special qualiQcation for the work. Every 
^ase of the teacher's career, every turn of policy and require- 
ment of tact, iaiike an open book to bim. He has not lo go 
a-field in aearch of incident ntid situation. Hia long knowledge 
of the profession, his exteosive connection with it throughout 
the State, have brought to his hands a body of facta, occurrences, 
peculiarities, and BuggestioDS which, while more than auCQcient 
to answer all his needs, is at tbe same lime full of dramatic and 
striking situalions. The atory was originally published as a 
•erial in The School Bvlteiin. and we imagine that aa it pro- 
greued it quite outgrew the author's flrat Inlentiona. It did not 
howeverlose ita unity. Its iDcideDlaureall grouped around the 
■central figure, that of a young man inlent upon doing hia duty 
with courage and manliness. But he la not left to light out tbe 
■ilualion alone. The character of Mary Lowe, the unasauming, 
noble mindtd, and refined assialant, ia a constant surprise to the 
reader, and it ia oo wonder that her iofluetico over Roderick 
growa and atrenglhens through the year. * * * As a whole 
it Is admirable, full of wise and pithy sayinga, and in parts 
brioipiing over with goodnature satire. It is long alnce we 
have aeen anything so happy and we 11 -put as tbe chapter on 
I BChool-book publishing houses and their agents. We know that 
tbe latter, while recognising their porlraita, will laugh heartily 
over the irresiatable tun of the descriptions, Teachers throughout 
the country will find in the book much food (or reflection, and 
every one of them will be interested in Ibe different ateps by 
wh'cU Roderick made himaelf master of the situation, — Utica 
JJtrtUd. 
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Ths Selionl JJuUeUn is one nl (he Bvo oKloet edncatioiuil Joumala It 
AmeriCD. nnil the only une o( thi;m lliat tuts been under the came owiienhlp 
and moiiHKemeiit from Hie beRinnlnit. ItwuBthBonlyAmEricanSchi 
nol whirh received tlie KoM medal at thePurlaExpuHltlcin d( 18R9. und It 
reoeived the hleheal award ottered at the ChioaRo Bipoaltion of 18B3, the dl- 
plnma iironouncioK it " ot the greatest interest and hiaturical Talne H 
educators or all gmdes ". ItlaDutfiJled with "metlioda" and spnon-food. 
(orrounKleaohem who want their IdoaarefldF-madc, but appeals tosuper- 
tenilcnts, principals, and all teachers who reg;ard their work ■■ a voeatlon, 
aud who want lu look upon It broadly sod oomprehendTair. 

In tho feature of eduoational newii it haa never had ■ HvaL Ita ohronl- 
oles lit what has happened In New Torli schoola elnce its establifhment «« 
nnmstohcd In edaaationol literatnre, aad It haa taken note ot whatever hai 
happened la other States ttiat Involved general priaetples. 

Ita Current Topics give a chronicle ot whntoconred darlnir the preced- 
ine month with forcible terseness, and In a perspective Ihut hdns the Im- 
portant evenla clearly to the front, Bddhw maps wherever necessary. Foi 
the histmctlon ot clashes In this branch, qo<p commonly recognlEed as essen- 
Httl, and for preparation of teachers' eiominatlona, the Current Topics ai 
here presented hare been deulared to be the best anywhere to bo found. la 
Shw York they are ot especial value in prepuration for the 
loatlona, as the Ballrlln Is issued ectrj/ month of the year (not fortenmontha 
only), at such a date that It will reach New York subscribers ]ust before the 
Uulf orm Examination of the monlh, and thus present the uewa treah and 

It publlshea each month all the Unltonn E![amhiatl( 
Bwers of the preceding month, with all the lllnstral 
other Kuhjccta. It publishes all the queBtiuns given at the examinatlona tor 
State Certllicates ; all the olrculara and legal decloions issued by 
partment of Pabllc luEtnictkin ; and has Indeed two OfHclnt Sepaitiuei 
edited and Hmdueted by members of the r .._..... 

and Ot tho BeRents, respectively. 

It Is therefore primarily an edncatlonal Jonmal for New York teacberSB 
and is meant to be a Journal no Kew York teacher can affoid to bowlthontw' 
Bat teachets in other States will find It of great servloe, bnlh fortbe bitrin-'' 
devalue of Itacontents. and fortho vivid picture it gives of edaoatlonal 
prqgresa In the Empire State. 

O, W. BARDEEN,Pv\WVater,'i'STa,c\vMt,'S,.'X,. 





O. WiixtAJis, Ph.D.. Profeaaor ot the 
GctenceaDd Art ol Teacbio); in Coraell 
mivereity. Cloth, Iflmo, jjp. sas. US 
Portraits. Si. SO. 

Tbia ts Bltflffether the f nllest and moM 
GompletB blBtury vC modern edacation 
□on availsble, and shanld be examined 
at once by all ^ho bare clDSses in that 
snbject. It Is al»o the only Hdeqiiala 
preparation for oiami nations, and » 



la. ot its comprebonslreoera. 

Preltminariaa of modern pdutat^n. T1. The Hcaalssancc, and aome 

phases of edacation in thn Ifith century. III. EdncatiDnal 

opinions of tbslCthcentnry. IV. Distinguished teachers of Die lOtbcenlutr, 

Melanchllion, Sturm, TrotModorf, Neander, Ascham, Mnlcaiater, tlieJosuita. 
, T. Sozne chaniclaristics of eduoatlcm%i the J?th century. TI. Principles 
' of the educational ntTormers. TIL Tha ITlh century reformers. Vm. 
II Female education and Fenlon. IX. The Oratory ot Jesns. Beginnings of 
^ American education, X. Characleristies of education In tho ISlh century, 
I XI. Important cdncattonal treatises of the 18th century. RoUln. Houbsbbo, 
r Kant. XU. Basedow and the Fhlianthroplnlo esperimenl. XIU. Pestalu*- 
I il and his work. XIV. General review of education In the IBth century. 
' XV. Educational cbaractcrislica of tha 10th century, llerlwrt Spencer, 

Frcebel, manual tminine, disciplinary value of Mudlcs. 
f Prof, .VirfoJo* irurray Bulla- says in the BiluaUloiiai nesleie ; " Prof. 

WUUams'B booli Is the latest, and/or Iht American ifaiter tin bul, • • • 
r It need hardly be Bald that It ouKbt to displace all of the cheap eompends 

In u8e."-Prot. Ilvgh O. Bltrl, of tbe State Normal College of Va., WTitca : 

*' It is Just tha book Ibare been looking for. I hare a classof ^studying 
' It and I And It very satisfactory."— Principal Doundt. of the N. H. Normal 

School, writes ; " Tbe book U hotter adapted to oar use than any other." 
I The VHHc calls It. " sensible in Ite views, and correct and clear in style. " 

\ The Aimricaa Journal iff Educallon says : " it Is not too mneli In say Ibat 
^ for all ordinary purposes Prof. William's book Is ia Itself a much mora val- 
I nable pedngoeical library than could be tanned with it omitted." Sdtnet 
, J«ya; " Throuehout tlie book tha author shows good sense in Ills Judjnnenl 

of men and methods ; and, what Is no email merit in the present age. he Is 
' diiUrely free from bobbies." 




The Orbis Pictus of Comenius. 

rUa Ireautif ul TQlame, (Cloth, 
Sio, Inrtie pup«r, tup-edge gilt, 
Dliere oncut, pp. 107, $100) is a 
reprint of tbe Eneliih edition of 
ITBT, but tciW rE/nw/urfioii ^ rA< 
WJ topper-cul iUuilratiotu o( tbe 
Qriginal odiUon at ICSS. A copy 
of the rare orl^nol command? 
& hundred doIluB. and this re 
print miiat be considered th<: 
aiost Important oorilributloii tu 
pedo^o^cai literature yet madi'- 
It wns not onl; the firat h.:ok 
oF ohjeot lessona. but the Srst 
text-book In seneial use, and In- 
deed, as the Bncydopadia BH- 
tanulea stataB, "the flret chil- 
dreu'B idoture-book." 

EJCTRACTS mOH CRITICISMS. 

The book iB a beautifni piece ^ work, and in eyery way superiorto- 
must D( the toe stmlles we hava so far bean prosented with.— X Y. Worldr 

C, W. Bardeea. of SyTaoaso. baa placed lovon of qiitint old books nn- 
der obllBntion to hhn.— JK Y. Sim. 

We welcome this resnrreoUon of the Orbl) IHetut SaitwOum l^elia, 
whioh has lidn too long in auBpended amlnatlon. This nmster-pieoo of Oom- 
enlus. the prince of Earopeon edacators In the ITth ccntory, was tb^_ 
Kresteatboon eTer conferred on the little ones in primary schools.— jyratiM> , 

ComenlDS'B latest edlu>r and publisher bus tberefare Klven ns botli & 
onrtoslty and a ^hoIcBooiu bit of ancient tnstcaction In his bandsome r«- 
print of this pioneer work.— CHHe. 

The old wood IlluHtratlons are reproduced With abaoluto fidelity by*, 
photographic process, and as the text follows closely letter by letter the old ' 
text, thebooklaaabstantiallrHcopyof the rare orlglnaL— LUerary Woria. ' 

It would be Impomlbla to find an educational work which would exer- 
cise a, Htronper fascination upon tbe mlada ot tbe young.- ^n. Seot-trmler,, 

The reproduoUoii ^resan eioelleat Idea of tbe work and makes a moat. 
Interesting- volume for reference, especially as on illnstratlonof tbeonstomiH 
manners, beliefs, and arts of the ITth century.— /n(f<;xntfCR(. 

Every educational library mutt have a copy of the bool^ It it wlsbes 1» 
lay any claim whatever to oomptetenees, and as the edition la Ihnlted, ordera^ 
should be sent early. We say rlgbt bars that twenty-Ore dollarB will nob 
(ajre our copy unlesa weBresaiswe can replace It EdueailaiaC Ck/uranL 



- THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUSLTCA '. 



The Five Great English Bool^s. 




rniTerailyoE Cambridgo dnr- 
1 Leut term, 1880. By J. G. 
Late one of lior Majesty's In- 
s ot Schools. Cloth, ISmo. pp. 



Mr. Quick sold : "Allthe asaentials. 
rtf popularity are combined iu Fltch'B. 
ZnVumanT'eaoiin?, andtliia ia now 
(and long may It nontlnae I) one at our- 

publlsli tUsD at IS ets, eaob Mr. Fitch'B. 
" The Art of (JueatloninB ". and ■' Tha 
Art of Bennring Attention "—two In- 
teresting mouo^raphg that have had. 
Wldeclroulation and Influenw, 
t. Education, liil^tetual, Uara3,asiri Fli^ei^al. By Uehbbrt Sfebcer. 
Iftno. pp. 131. Cloth, JtOO ; Manilla, 60 cts. 

Thb Is lncomt)arably the best edition ot tbli great claaalc, of which Mr. 
Qnlok gays, olaasiog it with Asoham'B " Seholemaater " and Locke'i 
"Thoughts": "IfateaeherdoeanotknowtheBP. he ienot likely to know 
or care snythlnE; about the iiteratnre of education;" and of which Com- 
payrfsaya: "TherelsBcareelyabook in which a keen ecent for details. 
ooDies more agreeably to animate a fund, of solid acgomeuts. " In thia edi- 
tion there are a sketch and portpait ot the author, 49 pages ot Notes with 
the principal Critliiiams, and a oomplete Toplea! Analysis for Reviews. 

». Ixljirtf on the Seiena and Art i^ TeaiMng. By Josbth Paimk, 
Cloth, IBmo, pp. 3*1. Price 81.S6. 

These lectures are singnlaily fascinating, and full analyses and Indeiea, 
In this edition make It easy to pollate and compare all that the anthoc baa 
ottered upon any topic Baggestcd. 

L Till Phiioeigihyi^ Eiliaatioii.oraii PfindpUaandPractlOLi^ Teaching. 
By Thomas T^TE. lOmo, pp. 440. Cloth. $].G0; Manilla, M eta. 

This gives tbe application of the Science to the Art of Teaching, and is 
without a rival in lis olear presentation and abundant lUnstratlons. Tha 
author Is not content wltb giving directions. He shows by specimens of 
olttss-work Just what may be done and should be done. 

B. Mmductor^T/xt-Book to SdiooC Education. iltOwd. and Sehmt Mm- 
agaiimt. DyJomtGiu. Cloth. Iflmo, pp. 970. Price El. 00. 

This supplements the work ot al! the rest by pruotlcal dlrootlons as ta 
School Managanent. The teacher's grealeatdlfficQlty.hlssuresI discomfiture 
If he tails. Is In tha discipline and managementof hisschool. Thattbid. 
monnal has proved of inestimable help to English teachers Is proved hy tha 
tact that the present edition is the 44th thousand printed. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Po.bUafeeT.a^'eaiB.wwfc^^-.-^- 



Papers on Educational Topioa 

J. Sornt Fort! about mr Public ScJuiala, A plea for tlie Township Sye- 
tam. Aiidresa IwCora ttax ^. ¥. tichout Officers' Asaoeiatloii. ViK, by C, VT. 
fiAsEXM. Bro, pp S2. IB uLs. 

t. TItt Pnsent SCaliis qf Ihi TOmnsUp Sytlem. Address before the ! 
Sohixil Offloais- AisodatJon, IBSa, by C, W. BiKnmm, 8to, pp. 60. *) eC! 

». Tilt Taxpayer and ihg TaicniMp Byatfm. Address before the : 
State Tenoben' Aaociatlim, imi, by C. VT. Babdekh. Svo, pp. IB. £B c 

A. Tht Tcaelirr lu hi Slunld fit. Addteea before the N. T. State T( 
tn' Assoubktioii, ]8S1, by C. W. Bahdeem, Bvd, pp. S4. £S cts. 

E. Ttachlnff at a Bnrinftsfor Hat. Address before the NaUonal Edu- 
oaUonal AsaotiaUon, IBffi, bj- C. W. Bardeem. Bvo, pp. aX SS eta. 

B. Tht Teachefi Ommetvial Tnlut. Addres» before the N. T. Slate 
Teachers' AasOOiatlDD, laSG, by C. W. Babueex. Bvo, pp. SO. S5 els. 

lat^lfenu, Chicago, Rays o{ the two last : " If the reader wonta two 
Bploy and sensible essoya by the keenest educational writer of the day, ho 
Will flod lo the abOYB what ha wants." 

7. Kollonal EducalljMt In Italy, Gfrmany. England, anil Walei, By Prot 
C. W. Bkskitt. Bvo, pp. 88. IB els. 

S. JfirfiTTO Zonsn/niW In .ffiiuoMton. By Prof. Geo. F. CojtrosT. JBiaa, 
pp.40. SSota. aolh, EO Ota. 

a. BilUiCa and Sc/iaali, By Suikbi G. Cooks. Bvo, pp. 33. £3 els. 
W. LlmlUt^OralTeiulLtng. ByJonitW.DicKissoK, IBoKi, pp. S4. ISots, 
n. nigh Scltools. By B, O. Sobtbrof. Paper, Sm, pp. 20. SS eta. 
Jl. Latin In El'jh Sclieols. By n. P. Eiasmax. Bvo, pp. 0. 2S ota. 
I». JTataral iSW*m» In »« Pamc School/, By \Vm. T. IIabbis. 19m^ 
pp. 40. IB Pla. 

K. roicen ana Da/in <^ Sdual OJJlctr«. 'By A. 1". MsriBLE. lOino, pp, 

J.i. 3tx in ithid Olid Education, By Prof. H. Mauiulev. lemo. pp. a, 

m. The Nrw ErKicallBli. By Prof. J. M. D. MEUtuuoaH. Iflmo, pp. IB. 

17. Atptcti of laduatrial Eiivcation, By U. IL Stiuight. Bvn, pp. U. 
J3 tts. 

• IS, Eduealion ai a D^iarlmtnl q/" GOfentiatnl. By WAKHsn Mnjanx 
Bvo, pp. 13. 15 cts. 

la. UniTeriily Drgreee. What thejMean. what they Tndloato, and lint 
to tse Ihcm. By Fuvkl B. Thokab. 16aio, pp, 40. 15 els, 

C W. BARDEE15, PntoUstaeT, %-sww!M»e, N. V. 






